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CHAPTER I 

THE rotjNDATIONS OF OLD AMERICA 

Strong and deep are America’s foundations. Long 
and stanch was their laying — ^as befits that which 
should endme. From the first settlement at James- 
town to the Declaration of Independence (1607 to 
1776) more time elapsed than has passed from Inde- 
pendence till the present day. That long colonial 
period of almost two centuries which preceded the 
beginning of national life must never be forgotten. 
It is the basic fact in American history. 

America arose from the coming of a picked stock 
to a splendid and virgin land. The heart of a con- 
tinent unsurpassed in climate, soil, and natural re- 
sources lay empty to the advent of civilized man. 
The few red-skinned aborigines who roamed its vast 
forests' and illimitable plains had set no real mark 
upon the country and were foredoomed to melt away. 
What the future was to be thus depended upon the 
character of the European newcomers. America 
was a clean slate on which its possessors could write 
•virtually at will. 

Under these circumstances the nature of the first- 
comers was a matter of paramount importance. 
Fortunately, America’s beginnings were made under 
hi^ly favorable auspices. Practically all of the first 
colonists along the Atlantic seaboard were of the 
same general type. To be sure, there were some na- 
tional differences. The^o primary blocks of Eng- 
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RE-FORGING AMERICA 

lish settlement in Virginia and New England were 
at first sundered by Dutch and Swedish footholds 
along the lower Hudson and Delaware. Further- 
more, the English colonists brought with them 
homeland divergencies displayed in contrasts like 
those between Puritan New England, Cavalier Vir- 
ginia, Catholic Maryland, and Quaker Pennsylvania. 
However, none of these differences were insuperable. 
The Dutch and Swedes were racially so akin to their 
English neighbors that when their small settlements 
were annexed by the dominant English power, no 
lasting grievance was felt and no political feud per- 
petuated, Contrast what might have happened if 
real antagonists like Frenchmen or Spaniards had in- 
truded! Then, indeed, the Atlantic seaboard would 
have witnessed ferocious colonial wars. But the 
IVench settled far away in the Canadian north, while 
the Spaniards remained in the remote south.. In- 
deed, such hostile pressure as the French and Span- 
wds did eventually exert served the useful purpose 
of giving the young colonies common enmies, there- 
by making them tend to forget their domestic bick- 
erings before the menace of foreign foes. Thus, 
long before the year 1700 it was clear that the At- 
lantic seaboard of North America (the nucleus of the 
future United States) was to be settled by a popula- 
tion essentially one in blood and outlook, and welded 
into an embryonic unity by the predominance of 
English speech, institutions, and ideals. 

This early English predominance is another point 
of capital importance. Not only was the Atlantic 
seaboard inhabited from the first by closely allied 
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North European stocks; it was also from the very 
outset saturated with Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The Anglo-Saxon stamp was so deeply impressed 
upon this virgin land tibat the odier cultural ele- 
ments were either entirely absorbed or relegated to 
mere local significance. Thus the influx of large 
non-British elements like the Palatine Germans and 
the French Huguenots during the later colonial pe- 
riod never really disturbed the Anglo-Saxon mould 
into which America was cast from the very begin- 
ning — ^and which she has always basically retained. 
The wide-spread belief that colonial America was a 
hodge-podge of races and cultures is as erroneous as 
is the twin notion that modern America is a hetero- 
geneous mass, still “in the making,” and with no 
predominant blood, culture, or ideals. Both these 
false notions represent mainly the emotional pro- 
tests of dissatisfied, unassimilated elements. 

A glance at early population data is enou^ to 
dispel the idea of a polyglot colonial America. To 
begin with, the colonists were so prolific that the 
early settlers (who were of course mainly English) 
got a long start over later arrivals. For example: 
the 20,000 Puritans who landed in New England 
between the years 1620 and 1640 had by the begin- 
ning of the next century increased fourfold to some- 
thing like 80,000. Both New England and Virginia 
(together with Maryland), the two earliest centres 
of English colonization, remained “English” in the 
strict sense of the word right down to the Revolu- 
tion. A few Scotch-Irish and French Huguenots 
represent virtually all the newcomers to New Eng- 



liiiid during the later colonial period, while in Vir> 
ginia and Maryland there is hurdly a trace of ai^- 
thing save English inunigration. 

The middle colonies (New York, New Jersey, and 
P^msylvania) and the far South (the Carolinas 
and Georgia) received the bulk of the non>Englii^ 
dements, albeit even these were mainly from other 
parts of &e British Isles, and were thus of "British,” 
if not of "English,” stock. The most numerous of 
these elements was the "Scotch-Irish” who arrived 
during the eighteenth century. These people, most- 
ly of Lowland Scotch origin, had been settled by the 
British Crown in Bister as a Protestant loyalist 
garrison to hold the disaffected native Irish in check. 
The decline of its industrial prosperity brou^t hard 
times to Bister and caused a mass-migration to 
America. Whole villages and towns came over, 
headed by their ministers, and settled thickly in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Southern colonies. 
Nearly 200,000 Scotch-Irish had entered America 
before the Revolution. In the later colonial period 
another Scotch migration, this time of Scotch High- 
landers, took place. The merciless "flailing of the 
clans” after CuUoden made them restless and 
brou^t more than 20,000 Highlanders to America, 
mostly to New York or the far South. To Pennsyl- 
vania likewise came a considerable body of Welsh. 
These, together with a sprinkling of Celtic Irish and 
a small but steady stream of Lowland Scots, made 
up the tale of British migration to colonial America. 
It must, of course, be remembered that Eng1n.T>d con- 
tinued to send a heavy influx to all parts of the col- 



coiils ^^xeept s^*eontfun6d; New England, down it> 
tlie Bevnlution. 

Of the non-British eloments in colonial Amesrica 
the oldest were, of course, the Swedes and Dutch. 
Unsupported from home, the small Swedish settle- 
ment was soon absorbed by its Dutch and English 
nei^bors. The more numerous Dutch, however, 
preserved their identity, and set an ethnic and cul- 
tural imprint upon the Hudson River Vidley and ad- 
jacent districts which still persists. Curiously 
enou^. New Amsterdam from the first foreidiad- 
owed its future as the great cosmopolitan city of 
New York. Established, not like its nei^bors &om 
religious or political motives, but frankly for trade 
and commerce. New Amsterdam soon became a strik- 
ingly polyglot port town. During Dutch days no less 
than ci^teen different languages were spoken on 
Manhattan Island, the population containing such 
then exotic elements as a contingent of Italians and 
a community of Spanish and Portuguese Jews. 
English rule modified the situation somewhat, yet 
New Amsterdam (renamed "New York”) continued 
throughout colonial times to be the only really cos- 
mopolitan spot in America. In New York Colony 
and in New Jersey the Dutch element steadily grew 
by natural increase until at the Revolution it num- 
bered from 60,000 to 60,000. 

The only really numerous non-British element in 
colonial America was the Germans. The German 
influx began with the founding of Pennsylvania, to- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century. Invited 
by William Penn, persecuted German Protestants 
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^tftred P^bJU^lvania in a stream which soon sw^od 
to notable proportions. These refi^gees came, not 
tnei^y &om what is now Germany, but also £rom 
parts of Austria and Switzerland. Fully 60,000 
entered Pennsylvania alone during the colonial pe- 
riod, settling so compactly that they retained their 
etimie and cultural identity and to-day survive as 
the so-called "Pennsylvania Dutch.” Other lesser 
streams of German immigration turned to the South, 
to New York, and New Jersey. The total number 
of German-speaking immigrants to colonial America 
was probably from 90,000 to 100,000. 

The only other noteworthy non-British element 
in colonial America was the French Huguenots. 
They totalled at the most 10,000, but their signifi- 
cance was quite out of proportion to their numbers. 
Largely persons of education and good breeding who 
had left their homeland solely for conscience^ sake, 
the Huguenots scattered widely over the colonies 
and everywhere made their mark in American life. 
Unlike the Germans, the French Huguenots assimi- 
lated rapidly and were soon absolutely incorporated 
into the cultural fabric of Anglo-Saxon America. 

From the figures above quoted we are able to form 
a fairly close estimate of the national origins of the 
colonial population. Since the total white popula- 
tion at the outbreak of the Revolution in 1775 was 
about 2,000,000, we find that fuUy 1,500,000 were- 
of strai^t En^sh blood, with perhaps 300,000 of 
other British stock and somewhat less than 200,000 
of non-British dements. In oth^ words, more 
90 per cent of the white population was of Britidi 



QngiQi the non-Britu^ elements totallmg noi mndi 
oyer 8 per cent; 

And what was true of national was equally true of 
racial origins. The colonial population was over* 
whelmingly of North Euroi>ean, or as it is g^erally 
termed of “Nordic/* stock. English, Scotch, Dutch, 
and Swedes were alike Nordic race-brethren, and 
were thus temperamentally predisposed to har- 
monious understanding and complete fusion. Even 
the French Huguenots were mainly of Nordic blood. 
The only considerable non-Nordic elem^t was 
found among the Germans. Apparently about one- 
half of the German immigrants during the colonial 
period were of Central European “Alpine” stock. 
This probably accounts in large measure for the 
aloofness and slow assimilation of the “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” 

Even more striking than national and racial simi- 
larity was the high level of vigor and ability pos- 
sessed. by the population of colonial America. The 
colonial population was, in very truth, a “chosen 
people,” rigidly selected by a whole series of ordeals 
which killed off the weak and worthless and left the 
fit to sire the Americans of the morrow. 

To begin with, the colonists were largely religious 
refugees — men and women of unusual chsu’acter who 
h^ exiled themselves for conscience’s sake, seeking 
- in a new land the fulfilment of their ideals. This 
was particularly true of the New England Puritans. 
As one of them phrased it: “Gk)d sifted a whole na- 
^n that He might send choice grain into the wUder- 
ness.’^ Many of the Puritans were men of standing, 
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leaxilin^ and hi^ culture, who left comfortable 
homes and assured careers for the ■ hardships and 
dangers of a pioneer life in a bleak and untamed 
land. The same was eminently true of the French 
Huguenots. In fact it is these' two stocks which in 
relation to their numbers, have contributed the 
largest proportion of eminent men to American life. 

Even those colonists who sought America from 
less idealistic motives tended to be persons of excep- 
tional courage and enterprise. In these days of 
mi^ty ocean liners, we can scarcely conceive what 
crossing the Atlantic meant in colonial times. The 
average voyage was from six weeks to two months; 
the ships were small, and often old and ill-found; 
the food and water were bad; sanitary conditions 
were unspeakable. Under such conditions the 
crowded immigrant ships were scourged with typhus, 
smaU-pox, scurvy, and other dread diseases, so that 
sometimes one-half or even three-fourths of the 
passengers died before the vessel sifted, land. 
These conditions were well-known in Europe 
Bi^fficfed to daunt weak and cowardly souls. What 
wonder that English convicts, given the choice of 
transportation or the gallows, often prayed to b® 
hanged! 

Many thousand convicts were, however, shipped 

America, and constituted the seamy side of im- 
migration in colonial days. During the later ^ co- 
lonial period the British Government systematically 
diimped its criminals upon America. The colonies 
bitterly resented the practice, but all attempts at re- 
str^l^n were overruled by the Crown. This was, 
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ia Rust, one of the many colonial grievance wlti^ 
led to ^e Revolution. The Southern colonies were 
the worst sufferers, and the descendants of these 
human dregs constitute tiie majority of the ^^oor 
whites,” "sandhiUers,” “hiU-bmies,” and other de- 
generate communities so often met with in the bar- 
ren districts of the South. 

Yet here, again, the stem conditions of colonial 
existence tended to weed>out the weak and vicious, 
so that they bred relatively few of their kind to vex 
succeeding generations. Life in an untamed wilder- 
ness was hard. No sooner had the colonists landed 
than hardship and disease took another fearful 
toll. The harsh New England winter and the fever- 
haunted swamps of the South alike slew the unae- 
climatized newcomers wholesale. For example: 
nearly three-fourths of the Mayflower Pilgrims who 
landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, were under the 
sod before the first year was over, while at James- 
town, .Virginia, out of 900 persons landed, but 150 
remained at the end of the third year. 

. And, behind the spectres of cold, disease, and 
famine leered the painted visage of the savage, 
lieady with tomahawk and scalping-khife to des- 
patch the careless and the unwary. The entire 
process of colonial settlement was, in fact, one con- 
tinued, drastic cycle of eugenic selection. Only tb% 
racially fit usually came, and the few unfit who 
did come were mostly weeded out by the exacting 
requirements of early American life. More and 
more, the native-born colonial population became a 
stock remarkable for courage, initiative, and forceful 
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vitality^ Amarioa’s human foundations had indeed 
Jbeeh laid K>lidly and well! 

Such, in brief, was Ihe make-up of the 2,000,000 
white inhabitants of the American colonies on the 
eve of the Revolution. Remember that these eolo- 
nidi population figures are no mere matters of his- 
toric interest. On the contrary, they are of vital 
import for our own times. This is so because of the 
tremendous potential increase of the colonial stock. 
Planted on the fringe of an empty continent of 
incalculable possibilities, the colonists, once ac- 
climated, bred with amazing rapidity. Further- 
more, from the Revolution until well into the nine- 
teenth century, few newcomers landed in America. 
This meant that the pioneer peopling of America, 
ri^t across the continent to the Pacific Coast, was 
'done almost exclusively by the colonial stock, which 
thus became the vital basis of nearly every part of 
the United States. The far-reaching significance of 
this is surely clear. We have already seen how the 
early colonists got a long lead over those who ar- 
rived in later colonial times. Well, in just the same 
way the colonial stock as a whole got a correspond- 
ing lead over subsequent immigrants, and thus a# 
quired a primacy — political, economic, cultural, 
and otherwise— of basic importance in the develop- 
iihent of American national life. 

What this means in terms of mere numbers alone 
becomes evident when we examine a few of the sta- 
tisticd studies made on the basis of the most recent 
cettins — that of 1920. The almost incredible poten- 
‘^iidties latent in the early colonial stock, espeoiaifiy 



in its more ^driie tmd expansive elements, is elio^m 
by ibe instance of the Mayflower Pilgrims. It has 
been estimated that the 51 survivors of the P^m* 
outh settlement of the year 1620 had increased 
the year 1920 to no less than 85,000 persons. The 
millions of '^Yankee stock’^ spread clear across 
America spring from the 20,000 Puritans who landed 
in New England between the years 1620 and 1640. 
Lastly, considering the colonial stock as a whole, we 
find that it increased from about 2,000,000 at the 
end of the colonial i)eriod (1775) to almost 50,000,- 
000 at the present day. In other words, the old co- 
lonial stock represents nearly one-half of all the 
white blood in present-day America.' 

In our survey of the American people in colonial 
times we have purposely omitted one element — ^the 
negroes. Of course, numerically speaking, the 
negroes had by the later colonial period become a 
considerable fraction of the population, numbering 
as they did nearly 500,000 at the outbreak of the 
Revolution. But the negroes then formed a servile 
caste, fenced off from the white majority by a strict 
color line, and had no direct influence upon the 
tines. The negro was destined to be the cause of 
our worst disaster (the Civil War) and he is to-day 
the gravest of our national problems. But all that 
was far in the futme. On the eve of the Revoluo^ 
tkm, the negro was a negligible factor. Thus the 

^ThB Cecunis Bureau estimates that 49.9 per cent of the white blood in 
Anihrica is of the old stock. By the 1920 census this amounted to 47^ 
330^000, Sinoe tibe white population is to-day slightly oyer 100 , 000,0009 
this !old stock should be conservatiyely estimated at approxunately 50/- 
OODiiOODL 
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B^gro need not detain us wh^ surveying Ammea’s 
G^onial back^und. We will, therefore, defer con- 
sidering his beginnings in America until he emerges 
as an inii>ortant factor in the course of events. 

Returning to our survey of the white colonial 
|)opulation, we may ask: what was the temper, and 
what Ihe tendencies, displayed by this hardy and 
vigorous folk which had taken root on the eastern 
fringe of the great American wilderness? At first 
glance it mi^t seem as thou^ the colonial Ameri- 
cans could not as yet be called in any sense a 
“people.” Divided politically into thirteen colonies 
strung along the Atlantic seaboard for a thousand 
miles, from cold New England to semi-tropical Caro- 
lina and Georgia, the American colonists were sun- 
dered by obvious divergencies in aims and interests. 
Yet, beneath these divergencies, stronger and deeper 
trends were working for unity. We have already 
seen that the colonial Americans were virtually all 
of one blood; that they were steeped in a common 
culture and tradition; that they were governed^ by 
the isame basic laws and institutions; and that they 
admowledged an undivided allegiance and a common 
loyalty. The vast majority of colonial Americans 
considered themselves as overseas Englishmen. 
They prided themselves on their EnglMi speech, 
culture, and political liberties, and they felt them- 
selves in the larger sense one with that distant 
moth^land back across the ocean which even the 
bol^al bom of five or six generations always re- 
fdifed to as “Home.” 

Such were the bonds of union which the colonists 
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had iMTou^t with them from the Old World. Bal 
the New World coaitributed others as well. iE^t: 
the tmifying pressure of the wilderness. Primeval 
America, . with its vast forests, its brooding soli- 
tudes, and its sense of illimitable mystery, smote the 
first-comers from trim, well-ordered England with a 
sense of fear — ^almost of terror. They were so few, 
and the new land was so huge and so untamed, that 
they instinctively kept in touch for fdlowship and 
co-ordinated action. 

Second: the pressure of the Indian. Primeval 
America was not quite empty. Its gloomy forests 
were haunted by ferocious and implacable beings. 
The North American Indian was the most formi- 
dable savage ever encountered by the colonizing 
European. The Redskin was a bom warrior. 
From time immemorial the sparse Indian popula- 
tion, divided into many tribes, had waged fierce in- 
ternecine war, and had thereby developed a remark- 
able system of military tactics admirably suited to 
the country. Too few and too disunited to eicpel 
the white invaders, the Indians nevertheless slowed 
down the white advance and rendered it a difficult 
and dangerous undertaking. Every gain had to be 
consolidated, every new district had to be cleared 
and settled, before the frontier could once more be 
pushed forward. In all this the Indian really (al- 
beit unwittingly) aided the formation of American 
unily, by keeping the colonial nucleus relatively 
compact and preventing the white intruders from 
spreading out too thin, as might have occurred if the 
continent had been uninhabited. ipHirthermore, In- 
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diiizi opposition gave the colonists a common okjeo> 
ti^Oi imparted a sense of common loyalty, and put a 
eontmuous fighting edge on the colonial temper, 
which were all helpful in the evolution toward unily 
and nationhood. 

These same qualities were at the same time being 
stimulated in even greater measure by a third unify- 
ing factor — the pressure of European rivals. The 
English colonists along the Atlantic seaboard were 
not the only Europeans in North America. The Span- 
iards had long preceded them in the far South, while 
the French established themselves, first in the Ca- 
nadian North and later at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. The Spaniard meant little to the Engli^ 
colonists. Save for a few half-hearted raids on the 
Carolinas and Georgia, the Spaniard never attempt- 
ed to harass the English in America. The French- 
man, on the contrary, was a great and ever-present 
peril. Intent on nothing ^ort of the mastery of the 
continent, the French tirelessly explored the great 
American hinterland, connected their footholds ^ 
Canada and on the lower Mississippi, and threatened 
to strange the English in the narrow strip of land 
between, the Appalachian mountains and the sea. 
Furthermore, the French succeeded in stirring up 
the Indians against the English, making the Redmen 
more dangerous than before. The upshot was an 
interminable struggle of implacable ferocity. . Both 
sides instinctively realized that it was a duel to the 
d^th. The homelands mi^t suspend their rival- 
ries frmn time to time, but there was no real peace 
in America. For almost one hundred and fifty years 
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the grim strug^e went on, until at last l^e vision df 
the elder Pitt rallied En^and to strike a decisive 
blow for empire. At Quebec the thrust struck 
home, and ''New France" went down in hopeless de- 
feat. By the peace of 1763 Britian and her colonies 
became joint masters of America. 

The year 1763 marks the logical end of the "co- 
lonial" period. France having been eliminated, 
what were to be the relations between the tri- 
umphant overseas English and the motherlmid? 
Certainly, things could not remain as they were. 
The old easy-going da 3 ^ of filial dependence and 
maternal benevolent indifference were over. Pitt 
had awakened Britain to America. And Britain, 
having spent much blood and treasure, was minded 
to make something out of the imperial prize she had 
just won. Not only did British Cabinet Ministers 
devise taxes to make the colonists pay for part of 
the recent war-debts; British officials likewise began 
to draw up far-reaching plans for the development 
and exploitation of Canada and the new western 
lands. 

And all without consulting the colonists, or even 
ascertaining the state of colonial opinion. Dan- 
gerous business, this! For the colonists were in a 
mood that required careful handling. The destruc- 
tion of the hereditary foe had lifted a great weight 
from their shoulders. No longer in need of Britidi 
protection, the colonists gazed exultantly out over 
a continent which they had helped to win. One 
more common tie now bound them together; one 
jhbre step toward unity had been taken. The last 
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supreme strug^e against the French had wdded 
ihem as nev^ before. During , the dark days of 
1754, an intercolonial congress had met, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin had proposed to transform this into 
a permanent Colonial Coimcil — a, proposal hastily 
vetoed by the Home Government, which had in- 
stantly taken alarm. 

Six generations of American birth and American 
environment; over one himdred and fifty years of 
uninterrupted moulding by all the factors which we 
have above described, had done their work. The 
trend was obviously toward imity ; toward the emer- 
gence of what could rightfully be called an “Ameri- 
can people.” Already the two oldest sections of 
colonial America, New England and Virginia, had 
developed a clear-cut self-consciousness and a 
genuine local patriotism. The middle colonies and 
the far South were less welded and less articulate; 
yet even they were, relatively speaking, old and well- 
establijshed communities. 

The foundations of colonial America — ^that older 
America which evolved so long and so solidly before 
it was transformed by the storm of the Revolution, 
had indeed been well laid. A imited America was 
coming. The only question was: what sort of an 
America was it to be? Would it form part of a 
great Anglo-Saxon Confederation spanning the 
ocean; or would it set up an independent nation^ 
life?. 

Such was the alternative. Unfortunately, few 
^^rsons either in America or Britain saw the issue 
with anything like clarity. The sweeping vision of 
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the elder Pitt (now become Lord Cbatbam) (Mtieie' 
nearest to seeing the situation as our informed hind- 
sight views it to-day. Among Americans, x>Gi^baps 
Franklin had the keenest prescience of what" was on 
the cards. But, aside from a few far-sifted minds, 
there was on both sides of the water little but nar- 
row vision, legalistic quibbling, obstinate insistence 
upon "rifts,” anger, and prejudice in place of con- 
structive thouf t, and above all — drift. So matters 
went from bad to worse for a full decade, imtil the 
shots on Lexington Green and at Concord Bridge 
precipitated the Anglo-Saxon Civil War which was 
to end in political schism and the birth of an inde- 
pendent America. 



CHAPTER II 

TBEB BEGINNING OF NATIONAL LIFE 

No event in our history is so x>ersistently misunder- 
stood by us Americans as is the Revolution. That 
the very starting-point of our national life is so 
grossly misapprehended may seem a singular para- 
dox. Yet such is undoubtedly the case. Most 
Americans take the Revolution for granted as a per- 
fectly natural thing. That the American nation was 
bom in convulsions seems to the average American 
as inevitable as were the birth-pangs which attend- 
ed his own individual entry into the world. Fur- 
thermore, the present-day American thinks precious 
little about the Revolution anyway, regarding it as 
a bit of almost ancient history which has no prac- 
tical connection with our own times. v 

Now this is an extremely unfortunate attitude, 
for it is wholly imtrue. In tiie first place, the Amer- 
ican Revolution was neither natural nor inevitable. 
Understand; I am speaking of the Revolutionary 
War; not of the political separation of ihe colonies 
from Great Britain. Givm the particular circum- 
stances and the general conditions of the time, i)oliti- 
cal i»paration seems to have been almost (though 
not ' quite) unavoidable. But surely we diould 
cl^ly distinguish between the fact of separation 
and manner in which it was brou^t about; 
Tliere was no inherent reason why the i>olitical oon- 

20 
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nedtion between Ibe colonies and the motherla^ 
should not have been eilher dissolved peaceabb^, as 
was customary in ancient Greece, or at most severed 
after a virtually bloodless quarrel, as was the case 
with Portugal and its colony of Brazil. That the 
two branches of the English folk (as it then was) 
should have grappled in a supremely bitter inter- 
necine war was surely not a normal event, to be ex- 
pected as part of the natural order of thingsl 

Equally erroneous, and even more imfortunate, 
is the notion that the Revolution is a mere archaic 
episode of no practical importance for our own times. 
As a matter of fact, the upheaval of the Revolution 
has profoundly affected the whole course of Ameri- 
can history, from the beginning ri^t down to the 
present day. More than any other one factor, it has 
moulded our political and social thinking, has shaped 
both our foreign and domestic policies, and is largely 
responsible alike for our subsequent triumphs and 
disasters. Indeed, unless we understand the full 
significance of the Revolution, we cannot deal ade- 
quately with many of our present-day problems — 
especially with those pressing problems of national 
reconstruction to which this book is devoted. 

Let us, then, analyze the Revolutionary epoch, 
seeking its deeper significance and ultimate con- 
sequences. In the previous chapter we observed 
that Ihe expulsion of France from America logically 
ends the ^^colonial*' period and ushers in a phase of 
acute readjustment in the relations between colonies 
and motherland. The colonies had many grounds for 
dissatisfaction; some recent, others of long standing. 



Eoir instazLce, we have seen how the oolonies had 
waiidy protested against the Home Government’s 
p(dic7 of dumping its cnminals upon America, and 
we have ^so noted British alarm at Franklin’s jm)- 
posal to endow the colonies with an advisory Council 
— the possible forerunner of a Colonial Parliament. 

These two British vetoes of colonial aspirations 
w^ illustrate the basic British attitude toward co- 
lonial America. England regarded her American 
colonies as “possessions;” to be treated, indulgently 
perhaps, yet always in strict subordination to her 
own interests. Anything approaching equal con- 
sideration; anything like mutual reciprocity, was 
quite beyond the traditional British point of view. 
Britain’s attitude is best illustrated by the commer- 
cial relations then existing with the colonies. The 
idea was that the colonic should send home their 
raw products and that in exchange they should take 
from Britain everything they required, whether pro- 
duced in Britain or in foreign couniries. All foreign 
timde was forbidden the colonies. Furthermore, 
manufacturing within the colonies was also pro- 
hibited. The colonies were to be kept as a closed 
preserve for British manufacturers, merchants, and 
ship-owners. Even things which the colonists dis- 
liked were forced upon them, if there was a British 
profit to be made. For example: there had always 
been a strong colonial opposition to the importation 
of negro daves, and some of the colonies had tried 
hard to stop the practice. But the slave-trade was a 
lucrative perquisite of the merchants and ship- 
owners of the En^sh port of Bristol. Colonial pro- 
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were thereforo and the negroes^ 

hke the convicts, wOTe dmaped wholesale on Amer^ 
ica. This was bitterly resented by many far-sifted 
colonists, who had a glimpse of the terrible problem 
which was thus being created. In the original draft 
of the Declaration of Independence this formed one 
of the counts in the indictment justifying the sever- 
ance of the British political connection. Now, let 
us md^tand that this British attitude toward the 
colonies was the attitude of virtually all English- 
men, even of such outstanding champions of the col- 
onists at Burke and Chatham. Did not Chatham, 
with all his vision, once assert that the colonies 
should not be allowed to manufacture so much as a 
nail or a horseshoe? 

' It is a pity that in considering the Revolution so 
much emphasis is laid upon the particular incidents 
which occurred and the formal arguments put for- 
ward. These are not the things which really mat- 
tered. So prodigious an explosion as the shattering 
of the Anglo-Saxon world was not caused by revenue 
stamps or a tax on tea. If those imposts had never 
been dreamed of, far graver issues, such as the Brit- 
ish plans for the exploitation of the Ohio Valley and 
of C^ada, would have surged to the fore. The 
crisis was, of course, precipitated by a stubborn King 
and by short-sighted Cabinet Ministers anxious to 
get some revenue out of America; but a crisis would 
have arisen somehow within a very few years. 

. The trouble was not George III, nor his henchmen, 
nor the hotheads of the Boston coffee-houses; the 
real trouble lay in a profound difference between the 



iiBtericaa and Briticb points of tiewi The Aineri- 
01^ wesre a virile, determined folk, conscious ol their 
strength^ flushed with victory, diafing at outgrown 
lei^aints, and resolved on a great future. The 
Britidi simply had no conception of all this — and 
if the American attitude had been clearly mirrored 
before their eyes, it would have stirred most of them 
to wrathful indignation. Even to-day the average 
stay-at-home Englishman condescends to “Colo- 
nials” from the British Dominions as to persons not 
quite his equals. At the time of the Revolution, 
that feeling was one of mild contempt. Bluff old 
Doctor Samuel Johnson probably voiced the preva- 
lent British feeling of his time when he termed the 
American colonists: “A race of convicts, who ou^t 
to be content with an3dhing we allow them diort of 
hanging.” 

Given such profound differences of temper and 
outlook, could the relations between colonies and 
motherland have been so readjusted as to maintain a 
harmonious political union? Theoretically it was 
p^haps i)ossible. Humanly speaking, it was not. 
The only way to have really satisfied American aspi- 
rations would have been the recognition of the colo- 
nists as fuU-fiedged overseas En^^men and the 
grant to the united colonies of something akin to the 
“Dominion” status to-day enjoyed by the self-gov- 
erning parts of the British Empire. Indeed, even 
a Dominion status would probably not have long 
sufficed, because the American colonies on the eve 
of the Revolution were relatively much more popu- 
lotiB and powerful than any of the Dominions are 



at ^6 presaat dagr. We miiat remember that i& 17^ 
the American colonies had 2,000>000 white inhabit 
tents, to say noting of 500,000 ne^'oes ; whereas the 
population of Ei^iand itself was Ihen barely 7,000,* 
000. We know that the American population was 
growing at a faster rate than that of En^and, and 
we can be almost certain that if the Revolutionaiy 
War had not taken place it would have grown even 
faster than it subsequently did. We may be sure, 
therefore, that a united, peaceful, and prosperous 
“Britidi America,’’ presumably including not on^- 
the thirteen colonies but likewise Canads and Flor- 
ida, ^ would have made such prodigious strides that 
within a generation it would have been claiming 
something like full partnership in the managemmit 
of the Empire. 

Now we ask: could the Doctor Johnsons, could 
even the Burkes and Chathams, have so utterly 
transformed their temper and outlook as to have 
come round to any such radically novd point of 
view? It is scarce believable. We may, therefor#, 
conclude that political readjustment was impossible, 
and that the separation of the American colonies was 
inevitable. 

An independenit America was thus certain. Bui 
was the revolutionary upheaval which actuaUy oc* 
curred also inevitable f The answer is ^pha^ical* 
ly: No/ Despite their grievances, the colonists fdt 
no hatred of the motherland; no conscious desire, 

^Blorida was ceded to Bntfand by Spain by the peace toeatias of 17881 
iKiwever, reoawmd it bom England after the American Bevdiittoi^ 
pediiig it to the United States early in th^ next century. 



evm^ for indopendonce. Chi the contrary, they coai<^ 
sidered themselves Englishmen, and Ihey merely 
claimed what they believed to be their inalienSble 
rights as men of English blood and heirs' of the Engr 
IMi tradition of ordered liberly. Eranklin stated 
the American position admirably when he was esxr 
amined before the House of Commons in 1766, at 
the time of the Stamp Act agitation. Franklin de- 
clared emphatically that .no one in the colonies, 
^*drunk or sober,*^ had ever contemplated indepen- 
dence. But Franklin went on to warn the House 
that the Americans would maintain their attitude; 
that nothing could change their opinions; and that 
unless Britain was prepared to grant their pleas the 
only alternative was to reduce the colonies by force. 

But the use of force meant war — ^an Anglo-Saxon 
Civil War, and this instantly aroused a large and 
influential section of British public opinion to 
alarmed protest. Leading men like Chatham, 
Burke, and others considered it a monstrous and un- 

S’ 

natural contingency, to be averted at almost any 
cost. And on the American side, as we have seen, 
there was as yet no hatred of England, no conscious 
desire for independence, and no intention of taking 
up arms except as a last resort. 

Here, surely, were not the makings of the bloody 
and desperate struggle which was actually to occur. 
Why, then, was the trouble not peaceably adjusted? 
0^ why, even after the first shots at Lexington and 
Concord, did not the inflpential British peace party 
force an early termination of hostilities which would 
heve left few bitter memories ? A dispassionate obr 
server of the situation as it then was would have 



t»dbab^ predicted oae or the other of these alta> 
zuMaves-^ot what did t^e place. 

What caused the Eevolutionaiy War; what trans- 
formed the Americans from colonists seeking their 
rights as En^shmen into haters of England bent on 
absolute independence, was the malevolent and 
brutal policy of George III and his Ministers. Eiing 
George, despite his boast of being a true-born Briton, 
was not really an En^shman. The descendant of 
despotic German Princes, he was himself a despotic 
German Prince — being not only the Constitutional 
King of En^and but also the Absolute Elector of 
Hanover. This tended to harden his arbitrary na- 
ture and to inflame his anger at opi)osition. George 
apparently thought of the American colonists, much 
as he did of his German subjects — ^as people to be 
kept in strict obedience. When the colonists broke 
into open revolt, he proposed to deal with the Amer- 
icans after Lexington as his own great-uncle, *'The 
Butcher’’ Cumberland, had dealt with the Scotch 
Highlanders after CuUoden. Rallying behind him 
the aroiised patriotism of the British majority, 
George balked the efforts of the peace party Bud 
imdertook the crushing of rebellious America. 

The plans of George and his Ministers were as 
atrocious as they were fatal to the success of their 
own cause. They planned to subdue America large- 
ly by using foreigners and savages I Combing Eu- 
rope for mercenaries, they first tried to get a horde 
of Russians, but the Czarina Catherine disdainfully 
refused to let out her subjects for any such purpose. 
The British Government therefore hired some 30,000 
Germans from Hesse, albeit Frederick the Great, 
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cattie-l^ for their passage & his domhiipns. 
Ihe Hessians ultimatdy reached the New World, 
and their name is stUl a hateful byword in many 
parts of America. 

Yet the Hessians were Iambs beside the savages 
Ifong before the Hessians arrived, the Britidi au- 
thorities were syBtematically playing the old French 
game of setting the Indians on the colonists. The 
game worked, and the whole frontier, from New* 
York to Georgia, went up in blood and flame, to the 
usual accompaniments of fiendish torture, rape, and 
cannibalism. In some instances British agents ac- 
tually paid the Indians bounties for rebel scalps — 
men, women, or children. Lastly, the British ac- 
tually toyed with the idea of arming the slaves-^a 
project which, if carried out, would have plunged 
the Southern colonies into the unspeakable horrors 
of servile war. Fortunately, this plan came to naught. 

These an'd other acts of the British Government 
diowed the colonists what they were in for. Is It 
any wonder that after more than a year of all this, 
the revolted colonists ceased to consider themselves 
as Englishmen, and that on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
they issued the Declaration of Independence, re- 
pudiating the British connection forever? The 
wonder is that they waited so long. Nothing better 
attests the stren^ of the ties binding the two 
b^chei of the English folk than the reluctance with 
whidL' they were severed. Throughout a year of 
warfiips the colonists proclaimed themselves to be 
solely for the redress of grievances and .the 





i^til of l^glishmeiu It trail Britit^ Go# 
QAim^t rather than "the cololiists who xnilde the 
breach irreparable. 

Yet more striking proof of the strong bonds bo> 
tween the colonies and England is revealed by the 
large number of persons who, despite everything, 
dung to the motherland. The colonists were far 
from unanimous in repudiating British allegiance. 
At the beginning of the Revolution at least one-third 
of the population was clearly loyal. Thou^ the 
policy of ihe British Government converted many of 
them to the Patriot cause, the bulk of these ^'Loyal- 
ists” remained true to their convictions, and them- 
selves took up arms to aid the British forces in put- 
ting down the rebellion. The presence of this large 
group of Loyalists, or "Tories,” as the Patriots 
dubbed them, adds the final touch of tragedy to the 
struggle which ensued. Prom our long perspective 
of independent national life we are apt .to think of 
the Revolution almost as a foreign war, waged by a 
united i)eople against an alien invader. But of 
course it was nothing of the sort. The Revolution 
was really a civil war of a most unusual and deplor- 
able character. It was a twofold civil war — first, 
as between the two branches of the English folk; 
second, as between the overseas English themselves. 
It is this latter aspect which lent the war its incred- 
ible bitterness. No colony was without its Loyal- 
ists, and in some regions every town, every village, 
almost every family, was cleft asunder. The Loyd- 
ist strondiolds were New York and the far South. 
In New York newly one-half of the population were 






and tile colony furnished nearly 26,000 
.Tories to the British forces. In Oeorf^ 
sUd Boudi Garolins the Loyalists seem to have been 
actually in the majority, and these colonies likewise 
gave thousands of soldiers to the British cause. As 
the war went on, the feud between Loyalists and 
Patriots grew more implacable. Harried and per- 
secuted by the Patriots, the Loyalists revenged 
themselves in the districts under British control or, 
fleeing to the frontier, joined the Indians and vied 
with the savages in cruelty. Often when Patriots 
and Loyalists met in battle, no mercy was shown on 
either side. On one or two notable occasions, while 
the British regulars were freely granted quarter, 
their Tory auxiliaries were summarily brained or 
bayonetted. 

After ei^t long years the war ended and the 
United States of America took its place among the 
nations of the earth. Independence had been won, 
but the winning had left deep scars. The new-bo|n 
nation was exhausted and financially bankrupt. 
The i>eople were restless and embittered. Evep, 
before peace was signed a decision had been taken 
which, however natural, was to be a heavy loss to 
American race-life. This was the expulsion of the 
Loyalists. The Loyalists knew what was in store 
for them, and wherever possible they left with their 
British friends. Fully 30,000 Loyalists sailed away 
with the British fleet from New York alone, and 
other multitudes quitted the Southern ports or made 
their way overland to Canada. The total Loyalist 
eimgration has been estimated at from 60,000 to 
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70^000. These people were, on the.whc^^ l^ siipeiri^r 
gipup. IQ^ot only did they include maUy ^ 
prominence and hi^ achievement in coloi^ Amer- 
ica, but they were by the very nature of the case 
persons with the courage and steadfastness to fis^t 
and suffer for an ideal. They soon proved the stuff 
that was in them. Some returned to the homeland, 
others went to the British West Indies; the bulk of 
them (about 50,000) settled in Canada. There they 
made splendid pioneers. The “United Empire Loy- 
alists,” as they appropriately called themselves, 
made Canada British and founded its present pros- 
perity. Their descendants are to-day the finest ele- 
ment in the Canadian population. 

The departure of such a group was a heavy loss 
to American race-life. Since the colonial stock has 
increased over twenty-fold, the descendants of the 
Loyalists, had they remained, would to-day number 
at least 1,500,000, and would meanwhile have been 
giving. America many men and women of conscience 
and ability throughout its national history. The 
expulsion of the Loyalists was the first serious racial 
loss which America had suffered. Hitherto it had . 
been receiving superior elements and had parted 
with practically none. If we add to the Loyalists 
the many thousands of picked men killed on both 
sides in liie eight years of fitting, we can form some 
idea of the human costs of the Revolutionary War to 
America. 

The expulsion of the Loyalists is the best proof of 
the almost incredible passions aroused by the Revo- 
lution. Americans were destined to fi^t another 
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civil Wfup^the Civil War of 1861-65. Yet that later 
slanigg^e^ though long and terrible, did not give rise 
to the implacable and vengeful spirit displayed dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. The Civil War was 
followed by no general confiscation of property, no 
wholesale expulsion of the defeated, such as ^ve 
ihe Loyalists, beggared and attainted, from America. 
Had a proscription of the Southern Confederates 
and their Northern sympathizers, the ^‘Copper- 
heads,” occurred on the same relative scale as that 
of the Loyalists, the Civil War exiles would have 
numbered nearly 1,000,000. The temper of the 
victorious North was certainly bitter and many of 
its “Reconstruction” measures were deplorable; yet 
in comparison to the Revolution, the aftermath of 
the Civil War was mild indeed. No punitive con- 
fiscation occurred, no general proscription was 
ordered, and not a single American was exiled.^ 

So volcanic an upheaval as the Revolutionary 
War was bound to exert a profound, and enduring in- 
fluence upon the American national consciousness. 
That is the real significance of the Revolution. The 
Revolution’s material effects were serious enou^ at 
the start, retarding stability and prosperity for more 
than a generation. Yet in a young country of virile 
population and limitless natural resources, these 
were mere temporary difiEiculties which were soon 
entirely outgrown. The mental and spiritual ef- 
fects of the Revolution, on the other hand, have in- 

* A fair prominent Southerners went abroad after the war, and eertain 
small groupa of ex-Ckmfederatea attempted to form settlements in Medoo 
apd diiewhere. But Uiese were, of course, voluntary eaka. Furthiw* 
moM, most of them ultimately returned to America. 
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fluenced American ideals and policies throug^oi:^ 
our h^tory. Let us, then, observe some of the ways 
in which the Revolution has affected our national 
life, for good — ^and for ill. 

Ri^t here, however, let us once more emphasize 
the distinction which we have already made between 
the fact of independence and the manner in which 
it was achieved. The political separation from 
England, being both natural and inevitable, was al- 
most wholly for America’s good. Since, under the 
then existing circumstances, a harmonious An^o- 
Saxon Confederation was impossible, any continu- 
ance of the ^'colonial” status would have spelled 
chronic friction, and would have produced a cramp- 
ing, narrowing effect upon American life. The at- 
tainment of independent nationhood acted like a 
splendid elixir, stimulating thought, quickening the 
spirit, and clarifying the vision. The epoch of our 
national birth is truly a great age, and the ''Fathers 
of Our Country” were not only great men but mei^ 
whose great talents were supremely inspired by the 
challenge of their time. 

To imagine that this inspiration was caused solely, 
or even mainly, by the Revolutionary War is, how- 
ever, a mistake. The war of course intensified the 
challenge of the times. A life-and-death strug^e, 
with a rebel’s doom and the dishonorable subjection 
of their native land as the price of defeat, naturally 
nerved the Patriot leaders to heroic extremes of 
thought and action. Yet it also tended to becloud 
even their judgment with passion, and it compelled 
them to forced decisions which sometimes proved 
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imfortimate. Supposing that war had been averted, 
the process of separation from England and the tasks 
of building a new nation would have affordedprob- 
lems arduous and exciting enou^ to have stimulated 
the best energies of Americans ablest men. Here 
again we may confidently affirm that, while the nat- 
ural and inevitable coming of independence was 
an unmixed good, the by no means inevitable up- 
heaval of the Revolution, like most unnatural events, 
bore within itself the germs of future misfortunes. 

America’s revolutionary origin certainly imparted 
disruptive tendencies to its early political life. The 
birth of the nation in violent revolution rather than 
throu^ constitutional evolution inevitably gave a 
moral sanction to schism, rebellion, and civil strife, 
vdii(h was to furnish ominous precedents to future 
American malcontents. The Revolution gave moral 
justification to the various threats of secession. 
North * as well as South, which finally culminated in 
the Civil War. Like the Revolutionary War, the 
Civil War was by no means inevitable. Jf the 
IJnited States had had a more normal orig^, the 
finespun constitutional arguments of CaJhoun^how- 
ever logical, would have lacked the emotional rein- 
forcement of the Revolutionary past, and, lacking 
that emotional appeal, the Civil War mi^t well have 
been averted. Even to-day it is interesting to ob- 
serve how our extreme radicals prime their subv^- 

' * It 18 ctniouB to note iliat the earliest serious talk of possible seoesnon 
from the Union occurred in New England, which was bitterly opposed to 
the policy of the Federal Oovemment during the War of 1812. This 
sedi^us fading culminated in the so-called Hartford CouFontiori of late 
1814. But the end of the war shortly afterward quieted New Ebgjbund-s 
grievances and it soon became one of the strongholds of Unionism. 
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sive preaching with good old Revolutionary texts. 
Should a radical upheaval ever take place in Amer- 
ica, would not the victorious “Reds” have in the fate 
of the Loyalists a splendid precedent for a whole- 
sale confiscation of property and the general pro- 
scription of their opponents ? Again, may not mudi 
of pur popular impatience and tendency to lawless- 
ness have their origin in the terrible passions and the 
breakdown of social controls which occurred during 
the Revolutionary period? When we compare our 
history with that of Canada or Australia (likewise 
young commonwealths with similar frontier prob- 
lems) does it not seem that, in the breach of the 
Revolution, we may have left behind somewhat of 
the old English traditions of evolutionary progress 
and ordered liberty? 

Certainly, much of their English heritage was, 
consciously and imconsciously, discarded by our 
Revolutionary forefathers. The sharp sword of war 
severed more than political ties; many idealistic and 
spiritu^ bonds were sundered as well. We have 
stressed the tragic episodes and fierce passions of the 
Revolutionary epoch, not to revive bitter memories, 
but to show that the Revolution was as great an up- 
heaval in the realms of thought and emotion as it 
was on the material plane. Imagine the tremendous 
overturn of old beliefs and viewpoints that was 
involved. Picture Washington asserting at the be- 
ginning of the war that he abhorred the idea of inde- 
pendence, yet within a year transformed into its 
standard-bearer! To a steadfast, constant soul like 
Washington’s, the emotional wrench of so sudden a 
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sbiE of fundamental loyalties must have been pro* 
digious indeed. 

We are therefore not surprised to find the Eevolu* 
ticm followed by a general revulsion against things 
British — a revulsion strengthened by the bad rela* 
tions with England which continued for a generation 
and culminated in the War of 1812 . Manners and 
customs recalling the colonial past and dependence 
on Britain were eschewed. Gentlemen discarded 
Britii^ fashions. The silk coat, the satin breeches, 
the powdered wig went out of style, and republican 
simplicity became the order of the day. Democratic 
and equ^tarian tendencies steadily gained ground, 
stimulated by the French Bevolution and hastened 
by the rapid growth of the ultra-democratic pioneer- 
ing West. 

This anti-British bias profoundly influenced the 
intellectual and idealistic concepts of American na- 
tionality. Colonial America was so thorou^y Eng- 
lish that, had independence been imacconq>anied 
by the passions of the Bevolution, the new nation 
would almost certainly have desired to develop on a 
definitely An^o-Saxon basis. The emotional chaon 
of Ihe Bevolution prevented this. Of course the 
emancipated colonists had no intention of renounc- 
ing their English speech or the fundamentals of their 
An^o-Saxon culture and institutions; indeed, they 
could not have done so, even if they had so desired. 
Nevertheless, their national aspirations larended 
away from the old Anglo-Saxon basis toward a new 
bi^s foimded on theoretical and cosmopolitan ideals; 

This novel trend was bound up with the spread of 



radical thought in >America. Evm 
the Revolution, French ideas had begun to infUience 
a few minds, including such leading men as Thomas 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry. The vital aid whidi 
France gave the Americans in the Revolutionary 
Ww enormously ei^anced the popularity of what 
were then known as “French principles.” Their old 
ideals shaken, the Americans (as men always do 
under such circumstances) were longing for some- 
thing to take their place, and the new ideas w^re 
seized upon with avidity. 

Now what were these imported ideas? Th^ 
were those proclaimed by Rousseau, Diderot, and 
the other members of the French “Encyclopedist” 
school. Their basic tenet was a firm belief in the 
unboimded virtue of abstract principles. One of the 
leaders of the French Revolution put the matter in 
a nutshell when he cried: “With six principles 1 
could regenerate mankind 1” The logical inferences 
from such a belief are the natural equality of all 
men; the absence of inborn differences between 
either individuals or races; and the infinite power of 
laws, institutions, and other environmental factors 
to mould human beings, regardless of their origin or 
antecedents. 

Such ideas chimed in admirably with America’s 
post-Revolutionary mood. Engaged in the task of 
building a new nation, our forefathers welcomed 
philosophical arguments which emphasized the 
uniqueness of American nationality and its inde- 
P^deuce of the colonial past. Jefferson stated that 
i(he American soil had evolved a new race of men« 
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.T(n!n Paine asserted: ^'We have it in our poiw&t 
to b^in the world over again. A situation similar 
to the present hath not happened since the dasrs of 
Noah. The birthday of a new world is at hand.” 

Of course, we should not over-emphasize the im- 
mediate effects of this attitude. With characteristic 
Anglo-Saxon common sense our forebears did not, 
like the more logical French, attempt to carry Ihese 
abstract principles to their ultimate conclusion. 
The Jacobin rulers of Revolutionary France did 
really try to “regenerate” the world in fmiatical 
obedience to their theories. The Americans, on the 
contrary, kept theory and practice in more or less 
distinct mental compartments, and did not hesitate 
to sacrifice logic to workability. That masterpiece 
of political architecture, the American Constitution, 
is an eminently practical document based on a clear- 
headed grasp of realities. In fact, America’s entire 
legal and institutional framework was erected on the 
solid foimdations of tested experience. Th^. past 
w^ not scrapped merely because it was the past; 
neither were political novelties adopted just because 
they were new or had an alluring appeal. 

Notwithstanding their popularity, therefore, the 
inunediate effect of French ideas on America was 
more apparent than real. Despite the Revolution- 
ary breach, the new nation remained fundamentally 
An^o-Saxon in its institutions, its culture, its modes 
of thought, and the temper of its people, who had 
changed their allegiance but not their blood. 

Later on, however, the ideas of the Encyclopedists 
^ere to produce momentous consequences. The 
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h^dling of our two gravest problems — ^tbe negro 
irnd immigration, was powerfully affected by the 
idealistic attitude adopted at the beginning of our 
national existence. A good instance of this is the 
changed popular interpretation of that mudi dis-* 
cussed phrase in the Declaration of Independence: 
“All men are created equal.” When those words 
were penned they carried only a limited, political 
significance. What the revolted colonists had in 
mind was merely the assertion that they were as good 
Englishmen as their blood-brethren across the sea. 
It was an effective rhetorical touch in what was es- 
sentially a partisan war-manifesto. The thought of 
applying it, say, to negroes and Indians never so 
much as entered their heads. Within a generation 
after the Revolution, however, we find it thus liter- 
ally applied to the negroes by a few idealists. These 
in turn became the nucleus of the Abolitionist Party, 
whose leaders not only demanded the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves but also asserted that the 
negro differed in no essential respect from the white 
man and should therefore be regarded as in every 
way the white man’s natural equal. This strong be- 
lief in absolute human equality gave the Abolition- 
ists their uncompromising, fanatical temper which, 
in turn, inflamed the fear and anger of the slave- 
holding South. Two irreconcilable groups thus 
arose, mutually excited one another to an ever fiercer 
pitch, swept moderate men off their feet by emotion- 
al contagion, and plunged America into that Civil 
Wmr of which they were the joint authors. And the 
trouble did not end there. After the War, the radi- 



€i)Bment in the victorious Norths headed by fa> 
uaticai theorists like Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens, imposed negro rule on the defeated South 
and even tried to enforce racial amalgamation. The 
upriiot was a fearful embitterment of race-relations 
and our present color problem, with all its tragic 
aspects and ominous possibilities. 

Our modem immi^ation problem can likewise be 
traced to the idealistic novelties adopted at the be- 
ginning of our national life. At first it made little 
practical difference what men thought about immi- 
gration, because tiiere were almost no immigrants. 
For nearly a generation after the Revolution new- 
comers averaged only a few thousand a year, and not 
until over half a century had passed did the num- 
bers swell to notable proportions. But when immi- 
gration did become not only a vast human tide but 
also a tide composed more and more of peoples 
strange in blood and equally strange in outlook and 
culture, America’s acquired ideals prevented a clear- 
sighted understanding of inuuigration’s full signifi- 
cance. For if all men were potentially equal and if 
such differences as did exist were due solely to en- 
vironment, it followed logically that America, that 
wonderful young coimtry with its boundless area, 
limitless natural resources, and peerless institutions, 
could easily and completely mould any number of 
immigprants into good Americans, whatever their 
brigphs or antecedents. That is unquestionably the 
way most of oiur forefathers felt about the matter. 
A good illustration of the popular temper in Amer- 
ica’s early days is the sO'Called ^’Liberly and S»> 
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cuiity” coins of the year 1796, which bore the 0 % 
quoted phrase: “A Refuge for the Oppressed of fill 
Katiohs/’ To be sure, our forebears were not 
wholly logical, because tiiey limited their invitation 
to white men, our basic naturalization law admit- 
ting to citizenship only “free white persons.” But 
with this single limitation, the gates of the young 
republic stood open to all — even to the pauper, the 
criminal, and the diseased. For a hundred years no 
attempt was made to exclude even obviously unfit 
individuals. As to imdesirable or imassimilable 
groups and racial stocks, any warnings of that kind 
were reproved by the prevailing mood as “un-Amer- 
ican.” Not imtil our own days did the ugly facts of 
mass-alienage and aggressive “hyphenism” awaken 
the American people to the grim fact that our basic 
ideals, our culture, our very nationhood itself, were 
imperilled, and that even at best a long and crucial 
task of national reconstruction lay before us. 

Such were the unpleasant consequences of the 
equalitarian and cosmopolitan doctrines of Rous- 
seau and his fellows as applied to America. But, 
for our Revolutionary forebears, the menace of color 
and the alien flood alike lay far below Time’s hori- 
zon. The new-born nation was one in blood and 
consciousness, thrilling to the elixir of independence, 
and confident of a wondrous destiny. Let us now 
consider that great national forging which occurr^ 
betwe^ the Revolution and the Civil War, and 
which is still alike the foundation of the present and 
the inspiration of the future. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FIRST FORGING OF AMERICA 

Thb i^t half of the nineteenth century was the 
springtime of American national life. It was an 
era of fine achievement and even finer promise. 
This truly happy epoch saw not merely a prodigious 
increase in material prosperity and population but 
also the welding of that population into a real 
^^American people.” Such a welding implies far 
more than political unity or common economic in- 
terests. It means in addition the achievement of a 
profound like-mindedness in basic ideals which is 
the necessary foundation of a well-defined national 
character. From this, in turn, evolve those moral 
standards which determine a nation’s institutions 
and traditions, together with the social mores which 
guide and control the conduct of its citizens. This 
foimdation also forms the indispensable basis for a 
genuine culture, flowering in harmonious forms of 
literature and art. Furlhermore, such a well-bal- 
anced, distinctive national life can arise only after 
a period of relative isolation, and can fulfil itself only 
if measurably free fro|a^ l^e impact of alien, antago- 
nistic forces. 

Now that was preclselji the fortunate situation 
of Aiperica during' thl first half of the nineteenth 
c^tury, especial in the^^period from 1815 to about 
1850. Up to I8i5, America was handicapped by the 
altrarmath of the Revolution and was involved in 
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of iSi^ - But the bonfire and jpy-beUs which wd- 
corned tihe treaty of 1815 marked the dawn of a long 
era of peace and prosperity. Ereed from foreign 
difficulties, America could devote all its youthful 
energies to national development and consolidation. 
The amazing material progress which ensued is so 
well known that it can be briefly summarized. The 
rapid settlement of the West, ^e growth of manu- 
facturing industry in the East, and the binding to- 
gether of the vast national domain by new methods 
of transportation like the steamboat and the rail- 
road, are reflected in the tremendous growth of popu- 
lation. We have already seen that at the end of the 
colonial period (1775) the total population was only 
about 2,500,000 (2,000,000 whites and 600,000 negro 
slaves). Despite the vital losses of the Revolution, 
the first national census of 1790 showed a population 
of 4,000,000. In 1820 this had more than doubled, 
standing at 9,500,000; in 1840 it had again almost 
doubled, to 17,000,000; in 1850 it was 23,000,000; 
and in 1860 it numbered nearly 31,500,000— ov» 
twelve times the population at the beginning of the 
Revolution! Of course, these figures include the 
negroes, who increased from 500,000 in 1775 to 4,- 
500,000 in 1860. Eurtherm^, the year 1847 saw 
the first great wave of im|lp|ration. Nevertheless, 
the native white population rose from 2,000,000 in 
1776 to nearly 25,000,000 in llSfiOKa twelve-fold in- 
crease), and was thus in an overtm||lming majority 
on the eve of the Civil War. 

Such was the prosperous, virile population which 



forged into a nation. As ahoa^ stated^ 
tite ncUMt favoring factor was Americans isolarion. 
Cl^ee the storm of the Revolution had passed^ the 
Americans were left very much to themselves to 
work out their domestic problems. Already basic* 
fdly alike in blood, speech, and culture, the trend to* 
ward true nationhood was irresistible. State and 
sectional feeling was still strong, but was overlaid 
with a growing sense of national loyalty and genuine 
patriotism. Even when the young nation was only 
a decade old, its welding had progressed so far that 
Washington could say in his Farewell Address: 
"Citizens by birth or choice, of a common coimtry, 
that cormtry has a ri^t to concentrate your affec* 
tion. . . , With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, and political 
principles.” 

It was most fortimate for the stability of Ameri* 
can nationhood that no large immigration occurr^ 
during this first formative period. Had great nuip- 
bers of foreigners, even of kindred blood and cul* 
ture, entered the country before its institutions and 
ideids had been established, assimilation would have 
been difficult even in the older settled areas; while if 
hosts of aliens had pushed westward and established 
themselves as the first settlers, they mi^t have 
formed solid blocks impervious to Americanization. 
Luckily, during Americans first formative period 
thera was almost no immigration. The Revolution 
had interrupted the steady influx (chiefly from the 
Britirii Isles) which had kept up thfou^out the co* 
kphil i>eriod, and a long time was to elapse before it 
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rimved. Freyioos to the year 1820, when 
immigration statistics began to be tabidated, 
number of immigrants is not accurately known, but 
is supposed to have averaged only 5,000 or 6,000 per 
year. In 1820 the number of arrivals was 8,385, and 
by the year 1830 the newcomers averaged 20,000. 
During the ’thirties some 60,000 immigrants were 
annually admitted, while from 1840 to 1846 the 
average number was about 90,000. The year 1847 
witnessed the first great wave of Irish fieeing from 
the terrible potato famine, while two years later 
political troubles in Germany sent a broad stream of 
Teutonic exiles to America. From 1847 to 1854, 
immigration ranged between 250,000 and 400,000 a 
year, dropping sharply thereafter until, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, it sank temporarily to undor 
100,000 per annum. 

These figures prove that, previous to 1830, immi- 
gration amounted to virtually nothing, and that from 
1830 to 1846 it was a decidedly minor factor. Thus, 
for more than half a century after the nation’s 
founding, the make-up of the population remained 
unchanged. Racially, the situation was absolutely 
unaltered. The few immigrants who did arrive 
were mostly English and Scotch, who fused rapidly 
with their native-born kinsmen. The vast pioneer- 
ing tide which swept over the Appalachian moun- 
tain-barrier and settled the empty West was there- 
fore almost exclusively of the old Anglo-Saxon stodc, 
and they stamped the virgin heart of the Continent 
with the same ethnic and cultural imprint as the 
early English colonists had the primeval wilderness 



idf tlie Atlantic seaboard. It was tbe same stcoy ov^ 
^ain: the character of the first genuine settlers was 
of tremendous and lasting import, fixing the mould 
to whi(^ later arrivals were constrained to adjust 
themsdves. 

Now let us pause for a moment to consider how Ibe 
yoTmg nation consciously averted what would have 
been a torible (and probably fatal) disaster — ^the 
influx of a limitless horde of negro slaves. We have 
already noted the opposition to slavery in colonial 
days, and we also saw how aU efforts to check the 
evil had been vetoed by the British Oown. No 
sooner had they become their own masters than the 
Americans took steps to limit slavery and to stop the 
further importation of negroes from Africa. In the 
North slavery had never really taken root, and slaves 
were few. Accordingly, all tiie Northern States ex- 
tinguished the institution and became “free soU.’’ 
Moreover, at the close of the Revolution, the trend 
of opinion in most of the Southern States was Ifire- 
wise unfavorable to slavery. Nearly all the great 
Southerners of the Revolutionary epoch were of that 
frame of mind. Washington and Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, though slave-owners, both deplored the in- 
stitution and looked forward to its ultimate extinc- 
tion. Only the far South (South Carolina and 
Georgia), where the culture of semi-tropical products 
like rice and indigo called for negro labor, were bent 
on continuance of slavery. Indeed, but for the 
retolute opposition of South Carolina and Georgia, 
it is possible that slavery would have been extin- 
guished by some gradual process of law. As a mat^ 



ter of fact, sUvery was legalized and perpetuated in 
tl^e States south of Mason and Dixon^s Line.^ But 
two measures of capital importmice were neverthen 
less enacted, the effect of which was to restrict slaV'* 
ery to the South and to limit the future increase of 
the nego element in America. These measures 
were the Northwest Ordinance and the Constitu> 
tional prohibition of the slave-trade after the year 
1808. Both these measures were enacted in the 
same year (1787) — ^that momentous year when the 
Constitution was drawn up and the Federal Gov- 
ernment established. 

A moment’s reflection on these measures is enough 
to reveal their tremendous ultimate significance. 
The Northwest Ordinance was passed to provide a 
civic basis for the vast region lying north of the 
Ohio River. In 1787 it was still an Indian-haunted 
wilderness, but the first ripples of the pioneer tide 
were already lapping its borders, and within a few 
decades the “Old Northwest” was to be transformed 
into prosperous, populous States of the Union. 
Now the Ordinance of 1787 specifically forbade 
slavery within the Northwest Territory, thus de- 
termining that the whole vast region should be “free 
soil.” The momentous consequences of this are ob- 
vious. The Northwest Territory was settled by 
people from all parts of the country, including many 
men from the South. If these had been able to 
bring in their slaves, the Northwest would have had 
a large negro element, their masters would have re- 

^ This traditional line between North and South included Ddaware as 
slave soilj althou^ Delaware is not usually considered a ^‘Southern*’ State. 



Blttisuad ^^Southerners’’ in feeling, and ^rhen the crisis 
over slavery later arose, the Northwest would have 
been i^arply divided instead of being almost solid 
for the Union, 

Even more momentous was the prohibition of the 
slavo^trade embodied in the Federal Constitution. 
We know from the reports of the Constitutional de- 
bates that not only the far South but also the new 
Western lands were calling for slave labor. Indeed, 
it was an anti-slavery Southern delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention (Mason of Virginia) who 
pointed out the potential i)eril, stating that the West 
would be filled with negroes if the African trade was 
not stopped. In the end a sop was thrown to South 
Carolina and Georgia by extending the slave-trade 
for another twenty years, but with the year 1808 it 
was to be absolutely and finally prohibited. 

This decision was taken just in the nick of time. 
Only six years after the promulgating of the Con- 
stitution, Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gfn! 
The amount of labor involved in cleaning the fibre 
of seeds had hitherto rendered the raising of cotton 
unprofitable. Whitney’s invention solved the dif- 
ficulty. Cotton-growing expanded by leaps and 
boun^, and with it the demand for slave labor. 
Slavery was not only fastened firmly on the Old 
South but spread to the new lands of ^e Southwest. 
This fresh demand began to be felt just about the 
time when the prohibition of the slave-trade went 
into effect. The demand could, therefore, be sup- 
only from those negroes already in America, 
the domestic supply did not b^^ to meet the 



potential doxuuid was (diown 1^ the rapid risers 
sUtve-prices whidi Hiea took place. To be sure, the 
law was sometimes evaded and a certain number of 
negroes were smuggled in, as immigrants are ^'booir 
legged” in to-day. However, the number of smug- 
gled negroes was not sufficient to produce aay ma- 
terial effect. 

Now consider what would have happened if the 
slave-trade had not been prohibited. When we re- 
member the vast hordes of Africans shipped during 
the first half of the nineteenth century to lesser New 
World markets like Brazil and Cuba, we may be sure 
that if the great American market had not been 
closed, the slave influx would have risen to many 
millions! The South would have probably become 
like the West Indies — & land inhabited by a solid 
negro population overlaid by a small white aris- 
tocracy and a degraded "poor white” class. This 
vast black nucleus would ultimately have given even 
the North a very large negro element. Indeed, the 
negroes might easily have come to form one-third 
or even one-half of America’s whole population. 
When we think of what the negro problem, even in 
its restricted form, has cost America, we may wdl 
Judder to imagine the frightful peril which the 
"Fathers of the Republic” averted. It is not too 
much to say that those twin enactments of the year 
1787 mark a turning-point in American race-life un- 
approached in significance until the almost equally 
important Johnson Immigration Act of 1924, whi(^ 
may well go down in history as the second great 
turning-point in America’s racial destiny. 



K ^adow from Africa thus hl^pily 

tfyiitted, us return to our story of the progress of 
tiilute America. In our opening pages we saw how 
.]^e primeval wilderness of the Atlantic seaboard 
rigidly selected the colonists and evolved a stock un- 
surpassed for vigor, tenacity, and courage. Well, 
the inland wilderness imposed the same stem con- 
ditions, and produced the same splendid racial ef- 
fects. The pioneers who, accompanied by their 
wives and children, shouldered their long rifles and 
followed the sun, left behind peace and security for 
lives of hardship and peril. The Indians were fierce 
and cunning, and the savage exacted a toll less costly 
than that paid to exposure and disease. The almost 
incredible hardships and dangers suffered by the 
early pioneers, together with the indomitable spirit 
which surmounted them, are immortalized in the 
stem figure of Daniel Boone, the hero of Kentucl^r. 
Yet Daniel Boone is merely an outstanding sam- 
ple of the pioneer breed. Consider that heroic 
band of 380 persons who trekked from North Caro- 
lina over the mountains to the site of Nashville, 
Tennessee. In those days Tennessee, like Ken- 
tucl^, was “dark and bloody groimd.” Within a 
year, hardship and Ihe Indians had reduced their 
numbers to 134 persons, while after another six 
months only 70 remained alive. Their situation be- 
ing apparently hopeless, a ballot was suggested to 
decide whether to take the desperate chance of stay- 
ing on or to go back home. Not one voted to return! 
^e settlement survived, and Nashville is to-day a 
city of over 120,000 souls. 
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displayed generation after g^eration, as the frdn* 
tiersmen pushed west, west, ever west—hewi^ 
their way throu^ the trackless forests or floatmg 
down the rivers on their rafts and ^‘broad-homs” to 
the Mississippi; crossing the great trans-Mississippi 
prairies and the vast desert plains to the foot of the 
Rockies; scaling the towering Rocky Mountain wall 
and descending the Pacific slope, until the waves 
of the Western Ocean set bounds to their epic prog- 
ress and bore witness that Continental America had 
been wholly won. 

Now this persistence of the frontier affected po- 
tently the character and composition of the Amer- 
ican people. In the first place, it greatly increased 
the proportion of “pioneering” strains in the Amer- 
ican population. For just as the colonists of the 
Atlantic seaboard, once acclimated, had multiplied 
exceedingly; so the hinterland, as fast as it was sub- 
dued and settled, provided fresh breeding-grounds 
for the strongest and most forceful elements in the 
American stock. Where land was for the taking and 
food was for the raising, many children were a neces- 
sity as well as a blessing. Accordingly, the West be- 
came as amazingly prolific as the East was in co- 
lonial days. The new lands filled up like magic with 
a population almost wholly of picked stock. The 
frontier killed off wholesale; but the men and women 
who were left were an iron breed, fit to beget a prog- 
eny in whom there would be few weaklings. 

And nationally as well as racially the winning of 
the West had important results. AJl the older parts 
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4>U of them basically alike in blood and ideals, no 
1 ^ IwTiers hindered their rapid fusion. Accord- 
ing, sectional differences were soon discarded. 
New. Englanders and “York Staters,” Northerners 
and Southerners, presently discovered that old 
grudges were fading before the larger fact that they 
were fellow Americans engaged in a common task — 
the upbuilding of a greater America. The further 
one went west, the more Eastern sectionalism dwin- 
dled and the stronger did the “American” spirit be- 
come. 

Yet, in the East also, sectional feeling was declin- 
ing. The South alone, cursed by the blight of slav- 
ery, was beginning to stand apart. However, until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the South felt 
itself an integral part of the Union. In those days 
few persons even dreamed of the terrible schism 
which was in store. 

The first half of the nineteenth century aaw, 
therefore, the emergence of a real American nation 
inhabited by a well-defined “American race.” It 
was a splendid breed. Medical statistics show the 
hi^ average physique in both the Northern and 
the Southern armies during the Civil War, while a 
recent scientific study of the old stock ‘ shows that 
the “Native American” of unmixed descent has 
maintained his physical excellence unimpaired to the 
present day. This stu(fy shows among other things 
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ai|04Ui iittfitution, by its leading anthropologist, Doctor Ales Hidliolca. 
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that the old stock is t2ie tidiest of any branch of t£# 
white race (averaging taller ev^ than the 
verbially tall Scotch), and also shows a striking 
homogeneity of type extending over aU sections of 
the country, whatever <:iay be the differences in cli- 
mate, soil, and other environmental factors. 

Thus, by the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
new and very superior breed had appeared, evolved 
from the mingling of closely kindred North Euro- 
pean stocks, whose minor variations had been so 
fused that the "Native American” might (to borrow 
Kipling’s fine characterization of the Englishman) 
be likened to "a built-up gun-barrel, all of one tem- 
per though welded of different materials.” 

This racial and national forging was accompanied 
by its natural corollary, the emergence of a distinct 
civilization and culture. All human history attests 
the fact that when harmonious racial elements have 
been blended, and after sufficient time has elapsed to 
enable the various national factors to become unified 
and crystallized, we may expect, first a budding and 
then a fiowering of a new and distinctive cultural 
life. Now this was precisely what occurred in 
America during the period between the Revolution 
and the Civil War. And since the racial founda- 
tions were of excellent quality, the evolving culture 
was of a correspondingly hi^ order. The number 
of great men which America produced during the 
Revolutionary epoch from a numerically insi^fi- 
cant population of two millions reveals the racial 
treasures latent in the colonial stock, while from the 
Revolution to the Civil War the general levd of 
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abili^ cptttliiued hi^ and the output of talent re- 
mained ext^remely large. In proportion to our vast- 
ly more numerous present population, we can make 
no such showing to-day. 

That Old America of our forebears certainly pro- 
vide an inspiring roster of truly great names in 
every phase of national life. Statesmen like Wash- 
ington and Hamilton; jurists like Marshall and 
Shaw; orators like Clay and Webster; epoch-mak- 
ing inventors like Whitney, Fulton, and McCor- 
mick; these are but the outstanding figures in a great 
array of talent displayed in the upbuilding of the 
nation. Even more surprising is the i^owing made 
in literary and intellectual fields. The arts and 
sciences inevitably take longer to develop in a new 
coimtry, because much time is needed to evolve the 
standard, traditions, and culture-groups which are 
the indispensable prerequisites of truly great pro- 
duction along these lines. That America developed 
so many literary lights in its first national epoch 
proves the amount of intellectual and artistic ability 
latent in the old stock. The early New York group 
headed by Washington Irving, Cooper, and Bryant; 
the remarkable efflorescence in New England, yield- 
ing a whole galaxy of names like Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Hawthorne, Prescott, 
Motley, Parkman; and certain notable figures less 
identified with any group or section, such as Poe, 
Walt Whitman, and Bret Harte, all point conclu- 
sively to a wonderful cultural flowering which was 
cl^ly on the way. 

;For we must not forget that those early literary 
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achievements, fine thou^ fhi^ intrinifioally wete, 
should be regarded as merely the first budding of 
what normally would have been a sustained cul- 
tural flowering — ^if the unfolding blossoms had not 
been blasted by the fires of civil war and the bli^t 
of alien factors. 

By the year 1860, then, Ameica was nationally 
and racially forged, and apparently stood on the 
threshold of a long, normal, and glorious evolution. 
Yet — ^already the first waves of the immigrant tide 
were beating on its shores, while a har^ note of do- 
mestic discord broke the national harmony — ^a dis- 
cord significantly caused by the one really alien, un- 
assimilable racial element (the negro) which Amer- 
ica then contained. 

Down the long vista of the vanished years we may 
look back with a sigh of regret to that bright dawn- 
ing whose promised noon-tide never came. The 
Old America of our forefathers was fated to pass 
away in the storms of civil strife, and in a deluge 
of alien forces. The work of centuries was in large 
part undone, and we Americans of to-day are faced 
by problems of national reconstruction which may 
well require generations of sustained and unremit- 
ting effort. 

Yet Old America has bequeathed to us an infi- 
nitely precious heritage and inspiration. In our 
veins still flows abimdantly the old blood, with its 
inborn energy, resourcefulness, and high idealism. 
In our hearts still dwells the memory of that by-gone 
time when Americans lived, and Ihou^t, and felt 
as one; when beneath the minor diversities of the 
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crude yet virile West, the cultured East, and the 
gracious South, there yet existed a profound like- 
mindedness in basic aims and ideals, enabling men 
to perfect a stable social order and to evolve a har- 
monious civilization. Those old days of national 
unity and spiritual concord have bequeathed us a 
high ideal toward which, throu^ storm and stress, 
we may safely set our course toward the America of 
the future. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SCHISM OP THE CIVIL WAR 

The Civil War is the supreme disaster of Ameri- 
can history. This titanic strug^e dealt the nation 
wounds from which it has never recovered. Indeed, 
the blow was, in a sense, mortal, because it shattered 
the original pattern of omr national life beyond re- 
. pair. Thou^ the vanquished Confederacy suf- 
fered the heavier material loss, the idealistic and 
spiritual losses of the victorious North were even 
graver than those of the defeated South. When the 
war ended, the best part of that Old America whose 
forging we described in preceding pages had passed 
away, and the America which emerged from the 
holocaust was an America maimed in soul as well as 
in body; an America whose spiritual imcertainty and 
idealistic impoverishment mi^t be concealed but 
could not be remedied by the prodigious material 
expansion which was to ensue. In fact; this very 
material prosperity long blinded the country to the 
dangers which were arising to threaten the nation. 
Not until our own days was there to be an awakening 
of a new idealistic vision capable of grappling with 
national problems and infused with constructive zeal 
for the upbuilding of America’s future. 

A possibility of the disruption of the American 
Union had been latent from the very start. We 
have already noted how Ammca’s revolutionary 
origin provided both a logical precedent and a moral 
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sanctdon for secession and rebellion. We have like- 
wise noted that threats of disruption had been 
uttered in the North as well as in the South during 
the nation’s early days. The first generation of 
Americans still gave their primary allegiance to their 
State or section rather than to the Federal Union, 
which many regarded as an experiment, to be judged 
by results. 

The results, however, were so splendidly success- 
ful and were so in line with the general miitary trend 
that a true national feeling quickly overlaid those 
older loyalties and rapidly generated an ardent 
patriotism. By the year 1820 the ideal of union was 
firmly established, except in one relatively small 
section of the country — the Far South. It is a grave 
error to think that secession had its roots in the 
whole region south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
The heart of the Old South, Virginia, was one of the 
first stron^olds of national feeling. Washington, 
Madison, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other g^^at 
Virginians furnished probably the largest and most 
eminent contingent to the ‘’Fathers of the Republic.” 
The Presidency was long held by an almost unbroken 
“Virginia dynasty.” Throughout America’s early 
history, the “Old Dominion” was the proudest and 
most ardently patriotic part of America. 

But what was true of Virginia and the rest of the 
tier of States lying just below Mason and Dixon’s 
Line was not true of the Far South. At first the 
“Far Spuih” meant only South Carolina and Geor- 
^^ycn before the Revolution these two had 
, stood somewhat apart from the other colonies. 
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With their semi-tropical climate, "tide-water’* Sbtitih 
Carolina and Geoi^a (then the only settled parts of 
those colonies) had established slaveiy in its extreme 
commercial form. On the great rice and indigo 
plantations slave-gangs were worked like Imman 
machines for big profits, and negroes were so nu- 
merous that they well-nigh outnumbered the white 
inhabitants. With its whole economic life based on 
commercialized slave-labor, tiie attitude of the Far 
Soutb toward slavery was very different from that of 
the Old South, where slavery was an easy-going, 
patriarchal system, not especially profitable. In- 
deed, we saw that in the Old South public opinion 
tended to view slavery with disfavor, and that most 
of its leading men such as Washington and Jefferson 
hoped to see it extinguished by some gradual process 
of law. 

Now all this reacted disturbin^y upon the Far 
South. Feeling themselves an imperilled minorily, 
the planters of South Carolina and Georgia banded 
together to safeguard their interests at any cost. 
This accounts for the Far South’s uncompromising 
policy at the framing of the Constitution. South 
Carolina flatly refused to join the Union unless ^v- 
e^ were guaranteed under the Constitution, and it 
was chiefly to placate her delegates that the Con- 
vention deferred prohibition of the slave-trade for 
twenty years. The aggressive, threatening attitude 
of the South Carolina delegates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 is a curiously significant fore- 
runner of the attitude of the extreme pro-daveiy 
leaders in the controversies preceding the Civil War. 



I in fact, alwayB latent in tlie Was 

%i^th. Soutii Carolina, especially, never unre- 
sov^y accepted the Union. Her citizens felt that 
their State had entered the Union on terms, and they 
tacitly reserved the right to use their own juc^ment 
if what they believed to be the terms of the contract 
should be transgressed. South Carolina showed 
plainly what was in the back of her mind by the ‘^nul- 
lification” crisis of the year 1832. The crisis arose, 
not over slavery, but over a tariff law passed by Con- 
gress which South Carolina deemed injurious to her 
interests. A State Convention was thereupon called 
which passed an ordinance declaring the tariff “null 
and void” and of no effect within the State’s borders. 
South Carolina, however, soon learned that if such 
action had ever been theoretically possible, its time 
had passed. Outside the Far South, the new na- 
tional patriotism everywhere rose to fever-heat, and 
President Andrew Jackson (himself a Southerner) 
curtly warned South Carolina to back down or be 
broken by force of arms. Resistance being hopeless. 
South Carolina backed down and accepted the Fed- 
eral tariff law. 

But South Carolina was not converted. On the 
ccmtrary, her intellectual leaders, Hayne and Cal- 
houn, confirmed her in her attitude. Calhoun es- 
pecially, with his extraordinarily subtle mind, raised 
“nullification” to -the dignity of a full-fledged con- 
stitutional doctrine whose logical cogency and per- 
suasiveness appealed to the whole of the Far South. 
And the ‘Tar South” was expanding. The inven- 
linn of the cotton-gin had made cotton-growing pos- 
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sibie; and was now spreading both cotton-raisii^; and 
commercialized slavery over a broad belt of territory 
stretching from the original nucleus in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia westward throu^ Alabama and 
Misrassippi to Louisiana, Arkansas, and the borders 
of Texas. This “cotton belt” soon became the rich* 
est section of the South. And with economic 
prosperity came increase of political power. In 
other words, political primacy was passing from the 
Old to the Far South — ^from the hands of moderate* 
minded Unionists to disciples of Calhoun. 

Another point should be noted; despite its expan* 
sion and political prestige, the Far South remained 
uneasy. For if the South was growing, the North 
and West were growing even faster — ^and were grow* 
ing more averse to slavery, especially in its com* 
mercialized form. It was the old story over again. 
Just as the South Carolina delegates had threatened 
and bargained in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, so the Far South (dragging with it the reluc- 
tant Old South) threatened and bargained in the 
councils of the nation. Compromise after compro* 
mise was extorted, but the Norih and West con* 
tinned to outstrip the South in population and pros* 
perity, and the South came to feel itself more and 
more an isolated minority with a mortgaged future. 

Even so, anything like civil war seemed for a long 
time improbable. Most Southerners, like most 
Northerners, abhorred the very idea of disruption; 
and old-line Northern and Southern leaders such as 
Webster and Clay joined hands in upholding the 
Union they so loved. But two extr^e factions 



were now in tJie field who were ready for almost ai^- 
thing. The aggressive tactics of the Ear South were 
countered by the equally aggressive tactics of the 
*^Alx>litionists” of the North, who demanded the 
immediate extinction of slavery, derided its Consti- 
tutional status, denounced all Southerners as in- 
human monsters, and lastly asserted the principle 
of absolute race-equality. Such fanatical and indis- 
criminate attacks drove the Southern moderates 
into the arms of the extremists, who now saw safety 
only by abandoning compromise and demanding that 
the whole United States be made ^'slave soil.” The 
denunciations of Abolitionist fanatics were answered 
by taunting boasts like that of the famous Southern 
fire-eater who swore ihat he would soon call the roll 
« of his slaves from Bunker Hill. So matters went 
from bad to worse until Lincoln’s election in 1860 
gave the signal for secession and civil war. 

Yet it was not the whole South which seceded. 
4^ce again let us note the important fact that seces- 
sion was primarily the work of the Far South. TKe 
three arch-plotters of secession, for example, were 
all from that section,^ and the first Confederate 
capital was Montgomery, .Alabama — not Richmond, 
Virginia.* Virginia’s subsequent adhesion to the 
Ccmfederacy and the genius of her generals Lee and 
Jackson have somewhat obscured the beginnings of 

three outstanding perscmalities of the early seoesdonist movement 
were: J’effenm Dayisi of Mississippii immediately elected President of the 
C^ederate '.States; Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor^, Vioe-Piresident 
Ihe and Robert Toombs, also of Georgia. 

t Lofl^y enough, the first shots of the GivU War were fired by South 
Chrdifiia State troops against the Federal garrison of Fort Sumter in the 
harbdr of Charleston, S. C. 
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the secessionist movement. As a matter of f^t, 
while Jefferson Davis and his colleagues were pre- 
claiming at Montgomery their “Confederate States 
of America,” Virginia was splitting in twain over 
loyally to the Union. The mountainous northwest- 
ern part of the “Old Dominion” was solidly Unionist, 
and so strong was the national patriotism of these 
Virginians that when they failed in their efforts to 
keep their State in the Union they broke away and 
foimded a loyal government which became the new 
State of West Virginia. 

tlHirthermore, the whole tier of davdiolding 
States adjacent to Mason and Dixon’s Line, from 
Delaware and Maryland throu^ West Virginia and 
Kentucky to Missouri, refused to join the Confed- 
eracy and maintained their old allegiance. Lastly^ 
the mountaineers of the great Appalachian chain 
running southward clear to northern Ceorgia and 
Alabama were prevailingly Unionist in feeling. In 
Ihe mountains slavery had never penetrated, negrocn 
bling rarely even seen. The individualistic, free- 
spirited mountaineers had, in fact, always been in- 
stinctively averse both to slavery and to the political 
domination of the slaveholding oligarchy. When, 
therefore, the planter aristocracy led the South to 
secession, the moimtaineers himg back and wher- 
ever possible either stood aloof or actively aided the 
Union cause. The presence of this great wedke iuf 
lukewarm or actually hostile mountain country ; 
thrusting down through the very heart of the South 
was one of the Conf^erac3r’s chief weaknesses and 
contributed powerfully to its undoing. The num- 
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and the patriotism of the Southern Unionists 
can be judged by the fact that they furnished more 
than 200,000 soldiers to the Federal armies. 

Indeed, the more we reflect, the more astonishing 
does it seem that the planter aristocracy was able to 
mobilize the Southern white masses for secession 
and then to hold them steadfast to the Confederacy 
throu^ four years of desperate and failing war. 
For die planter aristocracy was, nipnerically speak- 
ing, an insigniflcant minority. Gut of a total South- 
ern white population of about S, 00,000, the actual 
slave-owners numbered only some'^ d^O^ppO. A^d 
it was this small minority which alone from# 

slavery. In fact, to the poorer whites, il^§ry was 
an actual curse. In the South, as in aneien^l^me, 
11^ free yeoman farmer and the free labor^^uld 
stand against slave competition wherever ‘^Ves 
dould be worked in gangs at a profit. This was the 
season why the South lagged behind the North and 
^est in the growth of white population. In fac^C 
jhundreds of thousands of Southern whites left th^ 
'homeland and went West, where they ceaSed to be 
"Southerners” and afterward fought 'against the 
very slave-iwwer which had forced them to abandon 
their native soil. 


That, in face of all this, the slaveholding oligarchy 


was able to do what it did is striking proof of its 
j^aordinary forcefulness and ability. No such 
||Rasterful* group has ever been evolved in America, 


before or since. It is sad to thieve what those gifted 
strains might have accomplishpior ^^Jilerica if they 
had used their talents for national Instead of sec- 
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tional aims. As it was, tiiey mostly j^perished in the 
Civil War, and their blood was thus for the most |)art 
irretrievably lost to the race. 

Whatever their faults, those Southern gentlemen 
proved that they knew how to die ! Disappointed in 
their hope of carrying with Ihem the entire South 
and therefore faced wit|i terrible odds; outclassed in 
wealth and natural resources; and cut off frond^the 
outer world by tl^^strangling grip of the Federal sea- 
blockade, the Comederacy fought a losing fight with 
unfiinching detc^ination. The Southern leaders 
hS|d stal^^'^^ir all on a gambler’s throw. They 
dost; bw-tlklSy lost like men. 

Yet,<|j|^titey: lost, it was because the victors were 
theii^l^od-ddrothers, endowed with the same indom- 
itall^l^irit as their own. For even with its 
permrity in wealth and population, the North c^P* 
fronted a herculean task. To conquer a vast region 
l^e the Confederacy, large as several European 
obuntries and desperately defended, meant a colos#^ 
*sal expenditure of blood and treasure. At the begin- 
ning of Ihe war many qualified foreign observers 
roundly declared the task impossible, and Gladstone 
probably voiced the prevailing European opinion 
when he stated that Jefferson Davis had founded a 
new nation. 

The Civil War was, in fact, a supreme death-grap- 
ple between the two sections of Anglo-Saxon Am^lkr 
ica. It was a veritable Moloch, devouring in 
brazen maw the fb|J|er of the race. The war’s stu- 
pendous maliriaj c^lk running into many billions of 
dollars, was i^gnip|ipLt beside the racial losses. 
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The ezpendedJ>illiQns could be (and were) replaced 
in a couple of generations. The splendid dead could 
never be restored. 

How appalling were the human costs, a few figures 
will show. The census of 1860, taken on the eve of 
the war, gav% the total white population of the 
United States as about 27,000,000. It was this 
refiiively ’small people which was to engage in a 
fratricidal struggle of almost unparalleled fury. In 
the civil war which followed. North and South each 
lost about 300,000 fighting-men — a total of 600,000 
soldiers killed in battle or by disease. That, 'of 
course, does not include the vast number maimed for 
life or otherwise permanently incapacitated. It 
also does not include civilian deaths from privation, 
disease, or other causes due to the abnormal pon- 
iditions of war-time. The director of the census of 
1870 made a careful analysis of the human costs of 
the Civil War, and concluded that it had caused a 
direct shortage of nearly 1,800,000 souls. He also 
estimated that the temporary reduction of the birth-^ 
rate during the four war-years was something like 
750,000. 

Yet Hiese quantity estimates only partially in- 
dicate the loss in quality. As already remarked, the 
Civil War devoured the flower of the race. In its 
early stages it was fought on both sides almost exclu- 
sively by volunteers. No compifision was at first 
needed to fill the armies with Amofica’s finest man- 
hood, mid in the four years of desperate fighting 
which followed, it was this picli^ soldiery which was 
mostly consumed. Conscription of course came 
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later, to fill the terrible gaps in the rq^s, and draft 
after draft was made upon the stock- — especially in 
the South, where the merciless Confederate conscrip- 
tion seized practically eveiy white male between six- 
teen and sixty who could possibly bear arms; thus 
(in the pungent words of a contemporiry) “robbing 
both the cradle and the grave.” 

The racial impoverishment involved in ali tlm is 
surely plain. The killing of hundreds of thousands 
of America’s best young men was paralleled by the 
bereavement of hundreds of thousands of America’s 
finest young women, who, deprived of their natural 
mates, either died childless spinsters or married in- 
ferior men who gave them inferior offspring. Thus 
the racial level of the American stock was lowered, 
not only immediately after the war but for subse- 
quent generations. 

The shattering effects of the Civil War upon the 
entire fabric of our national life will be analyzed in 
subsequent pages. We may here briefly summarize* 
5.the matter by stating that every phase of the post- 
war period revealed an ominous lowering of tone. 
Old America before the war had displayed^ even 
in its stormy politics and its rapid material expan- 
sion a certain elevation of feeling and an instinctive 
sense of proportion, which sprang from a strong im- 
derlying idealism. But this idealistic quality seems 
to have been liter|ifiy burned up in the Are of civil 
strife, and Amef|ta after the war plunged into a 
veritable orgy of materialism. This new material- 
istic temper showed £K;ant regard for principle and 
recked nothing of remote consequences. Politics 
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pecame extravagant and corrupt to a degree that 
would have appalled the statesmen of former days. 
Busily and finance developed methods and abuses 
hitherto almost unknown. The ruthless, selfish, 
short-sifted temper of the times was diown in na- 
tional policies as diverse as Southern ^'Reconstruc- 
tion,’^ the wasteful exploitation of natural resources, 
and the encouragement of mass-immigration for 
cheap and ignorant labor. The prevailing ma- 
terialism also showed in a rapid decline of arts and 
letters, the decades following the Civil War being 
culturally almost barren. 

Now was not this melancholy epoch due primarily 
to the premature killing off of the best minds and the 
loftiest souls of that generation? When we scan the 
long "rolls of honor” inscribed on those countless 
Civil War monuments erected. North and South, to 
the memory of the Union or the Confederate dead; 
when we gaze at old daguerreotypes and faded 
photographs of soldier-boys with wonderful young 
faces, and then read below the curt announcement — 
"Killed at Antietam,” or "at Gettysburg,” or "the 
Wilderness,” or "Cold Harbor”; when we ponder 
these things, I say, we must ask ourselves whether, 
if those glorious boys had been spared to take their 
rif tful place as the leaders of their generation, they 
would not have furnished precisely that constructive 
vision which would have averted ^e errors and evils 
that were in store. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SHATTERING OF OLD AMERICA 

When Grant and Lee held their memorable con- 
versation at Appomattox Court House in April," 
1865, the omens betokened swiftly clearing skies. 
The early Southern spring seemed to be nature’s 
promise that the long winter of civil war was indeed 
over. Never did a conqueror show more courteous 
magnanimity for a beaten yet heroic foe. Every 
effort was made to spare the feelings of the van- 
quished. The ragged, starving remnants of the 
“Army of Northern Virginia” were fed, cared for, 
and sent home on honorable parole. The Confed- 
erate soldiers were even allowed to take along the 
horses and mules, “to help them in their ploughing.” 
That last homely touch of Grant’s emphasizes his 
more famous phrase: “Let us have peace.” 

And behind Grant stood Abraham Lincoln, who, 
through the long war-years had never once lost sight 
of his greater task: the reforging of the American 
people, as well as the rewelding of the Federal 
Union. And now his chance had come to bind up 
the nation’s woimds. How Lincoln’s heart must 
have leaped at the thought — that great heart which 
then had only six days more to beat before it was to 
*be forever stilled! 

Lincoln’s assassination by the half-crazed Booth 
was one of the most terrific blows which a malevo- 
lent fate ever dealt a nation. Yet at first the full 
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inagiiRud^ of tlie disaster was not seen. The new 
President, Andrew Johnson, after a characteristic 
outburst of rage, set himself loyally to cany out Lin> 
coin’s policy of reconciliation. Lincoln’s plan was 
to appeal to the good-will and the good sense of all 
intelligent, moderate men, and throu^ their united 
efforts to damp down the fires of hatred, block the 
vengeful schemes of fanatical extremists, and gen- 
uinely weld the South once more to the Union in the 
shortest possible time. 

That Lincoln’s policy was as sound as it was 
exalted there can be no reasonable doubt. A South- 
erner by birth and ancestry though a Westerner by 
upbrin^g, Lincoln knew Ibe South. He knew that 
secession was the creed, not of all Southerners, but 
of a relatively small ruling minority. Furthermore, 
Lincoln was profoundly American. Consequently, 
he realized that the war was a ciml war between.two 
sections of a people essentially one in blood and basic 
ideals. Lincoln thus judged (and judged rightly) 
that by stressing the many tilings which Americans 
had in common, the relatively few points on which 
they differed would no longer monopolize their at- 
tention and the way would be paved for a genuine 
reconciliation in a relatively brief period. Lincoln’s 
last official act was precisely along this line. On the 
afternoon of that truly “Black Friday,” April 14, 
1865, Lincoln held a Cabinet meeting devoted to the 
subject of Southern reconstruction. In it the Presi- 
dent stated confidently that he expected to set up 
stable and loyal governments in the Southern States 
without too much opposition from embittered 
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Northerners and without too much risk from un- 
reconciled secessionists. As thou^ stirred by some 
strange prophetic urge, Lincoln spoke with unusual 
emotion and spiritual exaltation. The final touch 
to this dramatic moment was given by the presence 
of Greneral Grant, who evinced full concurrence with 
the President’s ideas. It was from this last Cabinet 
meeting that Lincoln went forth to join a happy 
theatre-party — ^and to encounter death. 

It is literally maddening to look back and think 
how the bullet of a crazy fanatic bedevilled the 
course of American history. Lincoln and Grant, the 
idols of the victorious North, had a wonderful op- 
portimity to work something akin to a miracle. The 
nation was just emerging from a terrible war, and 
was full of hatred, vengefulness, and all the other 
passions aroused by such a struggle. But there was 
also a sense of profound relief and solemn thankful- 
ness at deliverance from the awful ordeal, together 
with an underlying emotional poise and much good 
common sense. America was thus for the moment 
in a critical state of balance, and could be easily 
swayed for good or for ill. Lincoln’s chief obstacle 
was the coming Congress, elected in the autumn of 
1864 and composed mainly of fierce partisans chosen 
in the hei^t of war-fever. Yet even here fortune 
favored. The new Congress would not normally 
convene until December. Since peace had come in 
early April, Lincoln knew he had more than half a 
year before him to carry out his reconstruction 
policy and thereafter face Congress with an accom- 
pliEhed fact. To be sure, Lincoln would have had a 
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big on his hancisy piii^ould probably have been 

attacked and vilified by htis political opponents 
worse than Washington was in his second adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, supported as Lincoln would 
have been by Grant and by far-sighted moderates 
ever 3 rwhere, he could have appealed to the countiy 
and would almost certainly have won through. 

President Johnson faithfully continued Lincoln’s 
policy, and by December the South seemed well on 
the up grade. Material conditions were of course 
appalling. Bankrupt and impoveri^ed, the South 
was economically prostrate, while the presence of 
over 4,000j000 emancipated negroes, totally un- 
trained to look after themselves and largely wander- 
ing about in irresponsible vagabondage, presented a 
tremendous social problem. Yet the mood of the 
white South was, relatively speaking, hopeful. 
Bitter and sullen though it was over its defeat, the 
Southern heart had already responded to Lincoln’s 
and Grant’s magnanimity. Thus President Johnson 
could count not only on the minority of Southern 
Unionists but also on the best and most clear-sighted 
leaders of the late Confederacy, such as the South’s 
idol. General Lee — men who were ready to face 
facts and to work loyally for an honoralD^e future in- 
side the Union. Before December, thei^ore. Presi- 
dent Johnson was able to establish Sou&em State 
governments which had met his terms Ipr formally 
aboli^ing slavery and repudiating l^nfederate 
debts, and which likewise enjoyed the co^dence of 
a majority of the white population. Of cdurse many 
ex-Confederates held sullenly aloof or mutlwed wild 
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tiireats, while a few even country in iiTC)C<»i- 

cilable wrath. But the attitude was to nuidce 

the best of things and ^elT down to the business of 
biulding anew. 

Certainly, there was no' likelihood of a second at- 
tempt at secession. As a recent writer admirably 
puts it: “The Southern people made up their minds 
after the war was over that the cause for which their 
soldiers had fought and died was a lost cause, and 
was not something which could be revived. It was 
done with. After Appomattox, General Lee could 
not be described as anything but a Union man; and 
he carried the South with him. The velocity and 
completeness of the change were astoimding, and 
testified to the immense common sense, the political 
and moral wisdom, of the people as a whole. 1 am 
frank to say I know nothing like it in history.” ‘ 

Under these circumstances it really looked for the 
moment as though America was to give the world the 
almost miraculous spectacle of a great civil war fol- 
lowed by a speedy reconciliation. Such an event 
would not merely have re-established political soli- 
darity; it would have also reknit the spiritu^ 
unity of the folk, so that substantially complete like- 
mindedness would have come within a generation 
and full c<^operation would have been possible on 
all major wtional problems. This would have been 
highly expaordinary. Yet it was certainly possible, 
and it would have been an incalculable blessing for 
AmericailiKiture. 

But al^ for the dawning vision of fraternal con- 

li^tchell, Langdon: Atlantie Monthly, August, 1926. 
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(^|^)lf^Deceiuber, 1865, witnessed the convening of 
Congress which Lincoln had so justly dreaded, 
in the twinkling of an eye the whole situation 
^as .compromised. Instead of Lincoln’s far-sighted 
plan; there ensued that most unnecessary tragedy of 
our entire history, ironically misnamed “Reconstruc- 
tion.” And even more than the war, it was “Re- 
construction” which envenomed the war-wounds, 
raised a barrier of bitter misunderstanding between 
the two chief sections of the American people, and 
turned the old slave-problem into a new race-prob- 
lem in some respects worse than before. 

In order to understand the tragic series of events 
which began with the opening of Congress in De- 
cember, 1865, let us cast a glance at political condi- 
tions in the North. The eve of the Civil War had 
witnessed a general break-up of old party lines. In 
the presidential campaign of 1860 several tickets 
had been in the field. The “Republican” party 
which elected Lincoln was itself a new organization, 
composed of elements varying from extreme Aboli- 
tionists to moderate-minded patriots who saw in Lin- 
coln and his platform the best safeguard for tlie 
threatened Union. The outbreak of the war had 
brought fresh accessions to the Republican party, 
which, during the war, was transformed into a gen- 
eral coalition of all strong Union men. The only 
other political organization which survived was the 
historic Democratic party. Deprived of its best 
and most patriotic personnel, the party fell into the 
hands of narrow politicians who sought to make par- 
tisan capital by catering to the disaffected and even 
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the disloyal elements in the North — ^these 
ments being dubbed “Copperheads.” As 
went on, the Democratic attitude became stead^^ 
more deplorable. It condoned the terrible 
riots of 1863, and actually waged the presidl^tial 
campaign of 1864 on the slogan: “The War for the 
Union is a Failure!” Justly enou^, the mass of 
Northern voters punished the Democrats not only 
by overwhelmingly re-electing Lincoln but also by 
choosing a Congress manned by a tremendous ma- 
jority of ultra-stalwart Union champions. 

The covert disloyalty of the Democratic leaders 
had, however, done more than discredit their own 
cause; it had made the whole political atmosphere 
of the North unhealthy and abnormal. Convinced 
that they were fighting not only open rebellion in the 
South but hidden treason at home, the Union-Re- 
publicans grew more and more embittered and par- 
tisan in their attitude. The most drastic measures 
of repression were approved; legal and Constitution- 
al checks were flung to the winds; and the safety of 
the North was intrusted to a group of leaders master- 
ful and arbitrary by nature, accustomed to political 
ruthlessness, and fiercely impatient of any opposi- 
tion to their imperious will. The Congress elected 
in 1864 was thus composed of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of fiercely partisan Union-Republicans and a 
small minority of equally partisan and covertly un- 
patriotic Democrats. Lastly, the hatred and con- 
tempt felt by Union men for the cowardly Northern 
“Copperheads” inflamed still further their hatred of 
the Southern Confederates; though the latter, even 
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if ‘^rebels/’ were at least avowed rebels, stddng their 
lives manfully upon the battle-field. Thus had the 
p.issions of civil war poisoned America's political 
life! 

To have confronted such a Congress would have 
taxed even Lincoln’s ability and popularity. His 
unfortunate successor was totally unable to handle 
the situation. To begin with, the new President 
was temperamentally unfit for the task. Opinionat- 
ed and cursed with an ungovernable temper, Andrew 
Johnson made many enemies and few friends. Not 
only had he no popular prestige, but his political 
antecedents made him suspect to rigid partisans. 
A Southerner and a former Democrat, Johnson had 
been put on the ticket in 1864 as Vice-President, in 
order to strengthen the loyalty of the Southern 
Unionist mountaineers, of whom Johnson was one. 
Because of his origin, Johnson could appreciate Lin- 
coln’s policy, but he could not win many Northern 
converts for it when Lincoln was gone and its execu- 
tion fell into his hands. In fact, Congress came in 
spoiling for a fi^t. The Republican leaders in the 
preceding Congress had already shown what was in 
their minds by trying to enact a stiff reconstruction 
bill while the war was still on, and when Lincoln 
vetoed the measure he had come in for much Con- 
gressional criticism, some of it decidedly bitter in 
tone. 

Congress at once showed its mood by declining to 
recognize Johnson’s new Southern State govern- 
ments, by refusing to seat any congressmen or sena- 
tors from the South, and by appointing a Commis- 
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sion to investigate the President’s whole policy. 
Johnson thereupon lost his temper and denounced 
the Congressional leaders by name as “traitors.” 
The breach was henceforth irreparable. Further- 
more, Johnson found himself virtually powerless, 
because the Congressional leaders, backed by huge 
majorities in both the House and the Senate, could 
pass any bill they liked over the President’s veto. 

By the summer of 1866 Congress showed plainly 
what it meant to do with the South. Its investigat- 
ing Committee had brought in its report, which de- 
clared that the Southern States had by their rebel- 
lion forfeited their Constitutional rights ; that Con- 
gress alone had the power to reconstruct these “rebel 
communities”; that the Johnson governments were 
illegal; and that the South was in anarchy, controlled 
by “unrepentant and unpardoned rebels, glorying in 
the crime that they had committed.” 

Though Congress had made up its mind, decisive 
action was deferred until after the autumn elections 
on which everything hinged, since unless the Con- 
gressional leaders could get a two-thirds majority in 
both houses, the President would block legislation 
by his veto. The political campaign of 1866 was 
tiie most vitriolic that America has ever known. 
Determined to win at any cost, the Congressional 
leaders recklessly inflamed war passions and partisan 
hatreds. As for the President, he unwittingly 
played into his opponents’ hands by adopting tiie 
same violent tone. “Taking the stump,” Johnson 
ranged the country like a wild man, roaring out 
coarse abuse and personal invective, thus disgusting 
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those moderate elements who were his natural sup- 
porters. The upshot was that a Congress was re- 
turned with safe two-thirds majorities for the Re- 
publican party leaders. 

When Congress reopened in December it was in 
a truly ominous mood. The temper of its leaders 
was one of mingled triumph and apprehension: tri- 
umph for the present; apprehension for the future. 
They had got their requisite majorities, and there- 
with two years more of absolute power. But after- 
ward? The elections had shown that the ^‘Union 
League” of the war-years was dissolved. “War 
Democrats” were drifting back to their old alle- 
giance, the Democratic minority in the coming Con- 
gress being distinctly larger than it had been. Fur- 
thermore, many moderate Republicans, uneasy over 
Reconstruction, were beginning to murmur or openly 
to criticise. Veteran politicians that they were, the 
Congressional leaders realized that the i>opular tide 
was beginning to turn against them. If, then, the 
white South were allowed to vote, it would vote 
Democratic, and in the presidential elections of 1868 
a Democratic victory was far from impossible. An 
intolerable idea! To those stem party chiefs who 
had devoted themselves so passionately to the sav- 
ing of the Union, the passing of political power into 
the hands of opponents whom they regarded as 
“Copperheads” and irreconcilable rebels seemed 
nothing short of treason. Let us be fair to the 
men of the Reconstruction period. Thou^ they 
wrou^t evil, the basic fault was not in themselves 
but in the times. One golden opportunity had been 
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vouchsafed America to avert the hateful aftermath 
of civil war. That divine hour had passed with Lin- 
coln. Thenceforth, blind Fate took the helm, and 
events pursued their course with the relentless logic 
of a Greek tragedy. 

The Congressional leaders who headed the “Re- 
publican” party in its narrower post-war sense now 
proceeded with ruthless and implacable determina- 
tion. They even tried to remove the President by 
impeachment. Herein they failed, because seven 
Republican senators could not stomach such a par- 
tisan stroke at future Constitutional stability, and 
impeachment was lost by one vote. The seven sen- 
ators were politically ruined, yet their memory 
should be honored as that of stanch patriots who 
averted what would have amounted to a radical dis- 
location of our Constitutional balance by subjecting 
the executive to the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. For the moment, of course, the outcome of 
the impeachment trial made no practical dijfference, 
since Congress could override President Johnson’s 
veto as before. 

Only one possible Constitutional obstacle re- 
mained: the Supreme Court. The Republicans 
knew perfectly well that the Constitutionality of 
some of the measures they had in mind was pretty 
dubious. Yet here again the Congressional leaders 
^owed their ruthless disregard of legal scruples or 
ultimate consequences. The Supreme Court was 
given clearly to understand that if it blocked Con- 
gressional Reconstruction it would be emasculated 
or perhaps done away with altogether. And the 
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Supreme Court took the hint. For the first and 
(let us hope) the last time in our history, that august 
tribunal was plainly cowed. During the critical Re- 
construction period it carefully sidestepped embar- 
rassing questions; albeit, later on the Supreme 
Court handed down a series of decisions which undid 
much of the Reconstruction legislation and inter- 
preted most of what remained in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from that intended by its authors. 

What, in a nutshell, was the Reconstruction aim of 
the Congressional leaders? It was: to put, and 
keep, political control of the South in “loyal,” Re- 
publican hands. But this meant, in practice, not 
merely disfranchising most of the Southern whites 
but also enfranchising the whole mass of newly 
emancipated negroes, and the casting of these black 
votes under the supervision of the small Southern 
white Republican minority — backed by the protec- 
tion of Federal troops. 

Now let us once more keep clearly in mind the 
logical sequence of events. The Republican leaders, 
as a whole, did not (as is so frequently asserted) set 
out with the deliberate intention of degrading the 
Southern whites or of promoting racial amalgama- 
tion. Such ideas were confined to the “Radical” 
wing of the party, headed by such men as Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. These Radicals, 
however eloquent and influential, were a relatively 
small minority. Most Republicans imdertook Re- 
construction for a purely political objective: that of 
“saving the Union” from what they believed might 
be traitorous and rebel control. 
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However, this political reconstruction inevitably 
involved racial implications, and as inevitably 
brought the Republican majority to accept more and 
more of the Radicals’ racial policy as a necessary 
corollary of the political programme. For, once em- 
barked on “Reconstruction,” there was no turning 
back. Thenceforth it was a fight to a finish with an 
infuriated and desperate white South, which, if the 
Republican grip should ever relax, would take an 
implacable political revenge. But the obvious way 
to perpetuate Republican control was to confirm and 
strengthen the negro’s new political status. Fur- 
thermore, as the Radicals did not fail to point out, 
full and lasting success for the Republican policy 
could be assured only by breaking down the color- 
line and favoring miscegenation. If the white 
South were truly irreconcilable, the white Soutii 
must disappear and a more amenable black or 
mulatto South must take its place! 

Such was the iron logic of the extreme Radicals. 
And their attitude was determined, not so much by 
political expediency as by moral conviction. The 
Radical Republicans were of course merely another 
name for the extreme Abolitionist group which had 
done so much to bring on the Civil War by its un- 
measured denunciations of the Southern whites and 
by its fanatical preaching of race-equality and 
amalgamation. Doctrinal heirs of the French Radi- 
cals of the eighteenth century, the Radical Repub- 
licans professed the same boundless faith in abstract 
principles and the same firm conviction in the power 
of environment to mould men almost at will, regard- 
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less of their origin or antecedents. Such was the 
Radical wing of the Republican party, led in Con- 
gress by Sumner and Stevens, and represented out- 
side Congress by orators and publicists like William 
Uoyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Tilton, 
and others, who conducted an eloquent and aggres- 
sive propaganda. Never really numerous, the 
strength of the Radicals lay in their fanatical sin- 
cerity and in the political trend of the times. 

The Radical attitude toward the negro was as 
naively simple as it was severely logical. Denying 
innate race distinctions, the Radicals looked upon 
the negro as an unfortunate white man, deeply 
tanned by the tropic sun. Freedom, the ballot, edu- 
cation, and a few other favoring factors would so 
transform this unfortunate brother as to make him 
for all practical purposes indistinguishable from his 
white fellow citizens. To hasten and assure the 
process, full political and social equality must be ob- 
tained — ^and enforced. After that, amalgamaltion 
would normally ensue, and — ^the race-problem would 
have been solved! There you have the (^octrine ex- 
pounded by the Radicals, not only io "Northerners 
but also to the newly emancipated negroes of the 
South. 

The practical conclusions drawn by Radicals from 
their theories can be illustrated by a few examples. 
Toward the close of the Civil War, a Radical writer 
named Croley published a book advocating misce- 
genation as a general principle, and warmly praising 
not only the amalgamation of whites and negroes but 
of whites and Chinese, and all other races. Another 
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Radical publicist advanced the decidedly original 
biological thesis that the blood of the white man was 
becoming dry, and was thus in actual need of the 
extra sap to be found in <he more primitive negro 
blood. Wendell Phillips argued that the newly 
emancipated negro was actually better fitted to vote 
than the Southern white man who had always had 
the ballot; for, declared Phillips: ''The negro inherits 
a brain which work has cultivated for four genera- 
tions, and added to it the skill of a practical hand. 
The white man inherits a brain sodden by the idle- 
ness of four generations, and he has improved his 
birthright by a life of soddenness. Fairly con- 
sidered, the only class ready for suffrage in die South 
is the negro.” 

Under such auspices was Southern "Reconstruc- 
tion” begun! At first everything went according to 
plan. The whites were mostly disfranchised and the 
negroes were given the vote. Many negroes were 
likewise given political office, thou^ the more re- 
sponsible posts were intrusted to white Republicans, 
colloquially known as "carpetbaggers” or "scala- 
wags.” The carpetbaggers were Northerners — 
some of them honest men but mostly unprincipled 
adventurers who deserved their title from the fact 
that whrai they arrived in the South all their worldly 
goods could go into an old satchel. The scalawags 
were Southerners — and they were the worst of the 
lot. The first breath of Reconstruction had driven 
all self-respecting Soudiem Unionists into a close 
alliance with the ex-Confederates, to defend their 
threatened race-life. Outside the mountain dis- 
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tricts, therefore, no Southern white Republicans 
could be found except men who cared nothing for 
Hieir own reputations or the opinion of their white 
fellow citizens. In addition to these unsavory local 
officials, Congress could count on the agents of the 
“Freedman’s Bureau,” a Federal organization to aid 
the negroes, which functioned throu^out tiie South. 
Many of these agents were Radical propagandists 
who promised the negroes all sorts of things, so that 
a legend became widely current among the freedmen 
that the Federal government intended to confiscate 
the property of their former masters and give every 
negro family “forty acres and a mule.” And of 
course behind the Reconstruction regime stood the 
Federal army. Congress had divided the South into 
military districts heavily garrisoned by regular 
troops prepared to step in and quell resistance to Re- 
construction by the application of martial law,. 

By the close of the year 1867, “black-and-tan” 
State governments were duly installed throu^out 
the South and “Reconstruction” was in full swing. 
The local results are well described by the late Lord 
Bryce, surely a dispassionate and liberal-minded 
authority, whose verdict is: “Such a saturnalia of 
robbery and jobbery has seldom been seen in any 
civilized country, and certainly never before under 
the forms of free government.” * 

At first the Republican leaders were jubilant. 
Congress was filled with solid Republican delegations 
from the Southern States, while Southern electoral 

*Btyce, James: The American C<mmumweaUh, toL 11, p. 498 (second 
ed., 1911). 
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votes probably saved the party from defeat and 
elected Grant to the Presidency in 1868. The 
North, to be sure, was registering disapproval of 
Reconstruction and many other acts of the Repub- 
lican party. But this made the Republican leaders 
all the more zealous for Reconstruction, which had 
become their political mainstay. For a while 
America seemed actually in danger of being ruled 
indefinitely by a fanatical oligarchy supported by 
black votes and Federal bayonets. 

But the day of reckoning was at hand. Despite 
its apparently hopeless situation, the white South 
was girding its loins for decisive action. Maddened 
by the corrupt tyranny of ignorant negroes and low- 
down whites, the Anglo-Saxon South hardened into 
a veritable block of steel. The ruthless determina- 
tion of the Congressional oligarchy encountered an 
adversary equally ruthless and even more deter- 
mined. Legal action being impossible, the white 
South evolved illegal measures which proved highly 
efficacious. Great secret societies like the “Kni^ts 
of the White Camellia” and the “Invisible Empire” 
of the Ku Klux Klan systematically terrorized the 
superstitious blacks by apparitions of weird night- 
riders in ghostly trappings. The most objection- 
able negroes, carpetbaggers, and scalawags were 
frightened away or killed. The South became the 
battleground of political and racial warfare, obscure 
but terrible. Congress of course replied with “Civil 
Rights Acts,” “Force Bills,” and martial law, while 
the Reconstruction State governments raised negro 
militia for their defense. All in vain! Nothing 
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eould long withstand that solid phalanx of tiie white 
South, wrought up to a cold, silent fury, and fitting 
for its very race-life. One by one the carpetbag 
governments fell, and State after State was regained 
for white rule. In 1877 a Republican President 
(Hayes) acknowledged the bankruptcy of “Recon- 
struction” by recalling the Federal troops from the 
South, leaving the whites everywhere in full control. 

Hayes’ action undoubtedly reflected the weight of 
Northern public opinion. The North had never 
been solid for Reconstruction; still less had it ap- 
proved the Radical attitude toward race-equality 
and miscegenation. Reconstruction had, in fact, 
long been persisted in by the Congressional oligarchy 
against the plain evidence of Northern disapproval. 
But by Hayes’ time the grip of that masterful group 
was practically broken. Some of the old leaders 
were dead, and more had retired to private life. 
Moderate men had taken office, war passions had 
cooled, and the North was interested in new issues. 
The. poison-gas of war hatred had mostly cleared 
away, and the political atmosphere was no longer 
abnormal. 

The North was thus looking forward to a new day. 
But the South remained in the shadow. Those ten 
long years of horror had set upon the South a stamp 
which made it in many respects a land apart. The 
Congressional oligarchs had risked the great gamble 
of “Reconstruction” in order to create a Republican 
“Solid South.” Their creation had given them a 
decade of political power, but it had now vanished, 
and in its stead appeared a Democratic South, solider 
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and more bitterly partisan than the framers of Re- 
construction had ever dreamed. 

Now a "Solid South,” Republican or Democrat, 
was an ominous novelty in American political life. 
Before the war, party lines had bisected Southerners 
just like Northerners, and we have seen that not even 
in the Civil War did the South show a united front. 
But what secession failed to do. Reconstruction had 
done. The South was henceforth politically welded 
like a block of steel: consumed with hatred for the 
Republican party, obsessed with a terrible race-prob- 
lem, and so bitterly partisan that it stood ready to 
vote for the devil himself, if he bore the Democratic 
label. And this frame of mind was to persist for 
almost two generations. Not until our own days has 
a "New South” arisen, with a truly national vision 
and a genuine urge to play its full part in American 
national life. 

Meanwhile, the Southern people were for half a 
century to a large extent denationalized. Less than 
twenty years ago one of the South's wisest and most 
far-sighted spokesmen thus depicted the prevailing 
Southern attitude: "Not rebelliously or bitterly, but 
wistfully, and with the real sadness of the patriot, 
an older friend once said to me: *I think I love my 
coimtry ; and yet its general interests and its common 
life have been forced into the background — axe far 
away. I sometimes feel that I have ceased to be a 
citizen of my country, and have become, instead, but 
the citizen of a race.’ ” ® 

The tragedy of all Ibis, not only for the South, but 

* Murphyi Edgar Gardner: The Basie of Ascendancy^ p. Id9 (1909). 
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perhaps even more for America as a whole, is surely 
clear. The old American stock was riven in twain, 
and its best men were prevented from common coun- 
sel and common action by a political cleavage which 
automatically ranged them in two opposing partisan 
camps. Indeed, the North, regardless of party, was 
almost wholly deprived of Southern aid and counsel 
in national affairs, because even when the Demo- 
cratic party was in power its Southern wing was too 
preoccupied with local problems to be able to give 
a tithe of the thought and statesmanship to national 
problems which had been the pride of the Old South 
before the war. 

Furthermore, the evil legacy of Reconstruction 
long tended to perpetuate the sectional breach within 
the nation and therewith to lower the political tone. 
War passions were burned out, but a few embers still 
smouldered beneath the ashes, and professional par- 
tisans on both sides industriously raked the ashes 
for sordid purposes. Republican hack politicians 
long tried to make a little cheap political capital by 
“waving the bloody shirt” and denouncing “Rebels”; 
while below Mason and Dixon’s Line, Democratic 
party hacks similarly courted cheap applause by 
valiantly assaulting the stuffed scarecrow of the 
“dam’ Yankee.” It was a Southern wit who aptly 
characterized these “professional Southerners” by 
saying that -they “lived by the sweat of their excla- 
mation-points.” 

Reconstruction was of course the crowning dis- 
aster of the Civil War period. Yet Reconstruction 
was itself merely the outstanding symptom of the 
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ominous trend of the times. In every phase of na- 
tional life the war’s shattering effects were disquiet- 
in^y revealed; everywhere there was the same loss 
of constructive vision, the same degradation of 
sane idealism into blind partisanship, the same re- 
placement of patriotic devotion by a rampant and 
reckless egoism. Political life became increasing- 
ly characterized by extravagance and corruption. 
One political party was as bad as another: if the 
Republicans were disgraced by colossal scandals 
like the Credit Mobilier and the Whiskey Ring, the 
Democrats were smirched by the brazen effrontery 
of Boss Tweed and the gigantic peculations of 
Tammany Hall. To this period, also, belong those 
sinister liaisons between politics and finance epito- 
mized by the figures of Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, 
the wholesale spoliation of natural resources by pred- 
atory interests, and the “public be damned” atti- 
tude of the big corporations which then arose. 
America’s growth in wealth and prosperity was, to be 
sure, amazing; but it was a growth accompanied by 
crass materialism and by that same reckless dis- 
regard of consequences which the politicians were 
showing in the handling of their affairs. 

The post-war epoch was thus a critical transition 
period. The Old America of pre-war days lay shat- 
tered, and a new America was not yet forged. For 
a sound, constructive forging, the best possible situa- 
tion would have been one of relative isolation like 
that after the storm of the Revolution. But Amer- 
ica was to be vouchsafed no such boon. At the very 
time when the national fabric was perilously tat- 
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tered, America was confronted with a new problem 
in the shape of ah endless deluge of immigration; 
at the moment when its assimilative powers were 
thus at a low ebb, it was faced with the necessity of 
assimilating as never before. To America’s do- 
mestic problems of sectionalism and color, there was 
superadded an alien problem of incredible magni- 
tude. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE ALIEN FLOOD 

Migration to America is the most stupendous hu- 
man mass-movement in the world’s history. Noth- 
ing even faintly approaching it, either in volume or 
variety, has ever been known. No other nation has 
had to deal with such a vast and continuous human 
flood. And no human flood of similar magnitude 
has ever arisen so unexpectedly or deluged a country 
within so short a space of time. 

We have seen that during the early stages of our 
national existence there was little to betoken the 
human inundation which was in store. We have 
traced the stream of immigration from its first tiny 
trickles of 5,000 or 6,000 per year, and we have noted 
that immigration, though steadily growing, was a 
matter of minor importance down to almost the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. From the birth of the 
nation to the year 1820 (a period of over forty 
years) Ihe total number of immigrants is estimated 
at only 250,000; while from 1820 to 1846 immigra- 
tion averaged less than 50,000 per annum. In other 
words, during the first seventy years of our na- 
tional life the total munber of immigrants was less 
than 1,500,000; whereas, in that same period, the 
American population grew from a scant 3,000,000 to 
a good 21,000,000. 

Such was the situation in the year 1846. Then, 
suddenly, the human flood struck our shores! In 
the next ten years approximately 3,000,000 iinini- 
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grants entered America — twice the total number 
which had previously arrived since national indepen- 
dence. During the Civil War epoch immigration 
slackened, but it again swelled to unprecedented pro- 
portions, until by the year 1890 the total number of 
immigrants admitted to the United States was over 
15,600,000. 

And even then the human deluge had by no means 
reached full flood. It was in the period from 1890 
to 1914 that immigration really inundated America. 
During those twenty-four years no less than 17,500,- 
000 immigrants entered the United States! Fur- 
thermore, it was during just those years that immi- 
gration became most “alien” in character, since the 
bulk of these later millions were of South and East 
European or even of Asiatic origin; thereby bringing 
into America racial stocks, ideas, and attitudes to- 
ward life, which had previously been well-nigh iin- 
known. 

The outbreak of the Great War in 1914 caused a 
sharp drop in immigration. But it presently became 
evident that the end of the war would witness a new 
alien flood of even more colossal proportions. Ex- 
perts on immigration estimated that the gathering 
deluge might run as high as 3,000,000 or 5,000,000 
per year — ^that, in fact, the only definite limit 
would be the capacity of the ships which could be 
manned and built to ferry across the inconceivable 
human swarms struggling to get to America. 

Then, at last, the American people awoke to their 
situation, and the gates of the Republic were closed 
to mass-migration — ^probably forever. Even as it 
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was, over 6,000,000 more immigrants entered the 
country in the decade from 1915 to 1924 — ^an average 
of over 500,000 per year. But the memorable John- 
son Immigration Act of 1924 rendered any such in- 
flux thenceforth impossible. By that law immigra- 
tion from the Old World was reduced to an annual 
maximum of 165,000 persons, while by the provisions 
of the same act this figure was to be later cut still 
further to 150,000 per year. With some minor ex- 
ceptions, the gates had been closed against future 
immigration perils. 

Yet, even though the gates were now barred, a 
century and a half of virtually unrestricted immigra- 
tion had produced domestic problems of adjustment 
and assimilation bewildering in their complexity and 
scope. Under our “traditional” policy, some 37,- 
000,000 immigrants had entered America — ^nearly 
22,000,000 of them since the year 1890. To be sure, 
many millions of immigrants had been birds of pas- 
sage, returning sooner or later to their homelands. 
Yet the majority had remained in America, so that, 
out of a total population approximating 110,000,000, 
almost 40,000,000 were either foreign-bom or of 
foreign or mixed parentage. These foreign millions 
were of every race and nationality known to Europe 
and Western Asia, besides large contingents of 
people from various parts of the New World, and 
smaller contingents from Eastern Asia and even 
from Africa.^ Such was the situation in the year 

* Of course this has no reference to importations of negro slaves from 
Africa, which ceased legally in 1808. Since then negro immigrants from 
Africa have been negligible. The chief source of modem immigration 
from Africa is the Cape Verde Islands, off the African coast, whence come 
the black ''Brava Portuguese.” 
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1924, when the closing of the gates to the alien flood 
gave Uncle Sam a chance to take stock and think 
things over. 

Viewed from every conceivable angle, immigration 
is of tremendous importance. In the first place, 
entirely apart from questions of quality, let us con- 
sider the significance of such purely quantitative 
matters as mass and time. Contrast the difference 
between a relatively small foreign element, arriving 
gradually and scattering among a large native popu- 
lation, and a huge foreign mass, twenty or thirty 
times as numerous, coming in an endless series of 
waves literally piling on top of one another. And 
all in so short a time! Remember that the whole 
cycle of mass-immigration, which began in 1847 and 
ended in 1924, covered a period of less than ei^ty 
years. What is eighty years in the life of a nation? 
It is scarcely more than the span of life normally 
attained by robust individuals. Indeed, there are 
thousands of persons still living who were born be- 
fore the alien flood began, at a time when immigra- 
tion excited little popular interest. Think of the 
profound transformation of America which such 
persons have seen! 

One thing is certain: immigration is, in the most 
literal sense of the word, a supremely "vital” prob- 
lem. For immigration signifies not merely business 
or politics or dividends; in the last analysis immigra- 
tion means men and women, and their children, and 
their children’s children — ^in other words, the nation’s 
blood and soul. For a "nation,” in the true sense of 
the word (as distinguished from a mere government) 
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must possess a national spirit; and that spirit is 
inevitably determined by the blood of its people. 
Before the first colonists came a certain area existed 
in the New World which was to furnish the geo- 
graphical basis for the United States. But that 
vast wilderness was not “America” ; neither were the 
Red Indians who roamed its forests “Americans.” 
The same soil and climate which we now enjoy were 
there, together with an untouched store of natural 
resources; but the Indians made virtually no use of 
these splendid possibilities and affected the country 
scarcely more than the wild animals they hunted for 
a livelihood. It was the white colonists who en- 
dowed the virgin land with a true civilization, and 
who ultimately breathed into it a distinctive national 
soul. 

Then, and then only, did our America come into 
being. And, should that creative blood vanish or 
be radically altered by alien infusions, our America 
would pass into the limbo of dead nations and peo- 
ples, just like ancient Egypt, and Hellas, and Rome, 
and many a forgotten folk entombed in the dust of 
ages. 

For every phase of national activity is as much the 
result of a nation’s racial make-up as human 
activity is a consequence of the blood and tempera- 
ment of a particular individual. Laws, institutions, 
ideals, the whole fabric of national life — ^these are 
but the outward manifestations of the creative ra- 
cial spirit within. But if the nation’s racial make- 
up changes, the national fabric can no longer fit 
people of different temperament and outlook; con- 
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sequently, tiie laws, the institutions, the ideals, and 
all the rest of it are either radically transformed or 
a^e done away with altogether. Unlike an indi- 
vidual, a nation is potentially immortal. Yet there 
is one sure way of killing a nation — to destroy or 
fatally to dilute the blood of its creators. What- 
ever takes its place may, to be sure, assume the same 
name. But it is not the same thing. 

Any factor which affects the blood of the nation 
is, therefore, of vital concern. And can we conceive 
of any factor which has more profoundly affected 
America than the mass-migration of the past eighty 
years? It is simply amazing to think tihat until re- 
cent years immigration was looked at mainly from 
the economic view-point, its “vital” aspect being al- 
most wholly disregarded. Yet surely the admission 
of aliens should be regarded just as solemnly as the 
begetting of children, for the racial effect is es- 
sentially the same. Immigration is, from the racial 
standpoint, a form of procreation, and like individual 
procreation it may be either the greatest blessing 
or the greatest curse. Human history is largely the 
story of migrations, making now for good and now 
for ill. Migration, like other natural movements, 
is of itself a blind force. It is at once our privilege 
and our duty to direct this blind force in accordance 
with the known laws of life, for our betterment — lest 
it be our undoing. The way the immigrant was 
imtU recently regarded, not as a creator of race- 
values but as a mere vocal tool for the production of 
material wealth, was little short of madness. 

Before proceeding with our survey of the immigra- 
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tion problem, let us pause to note one or two matters 
which, though not in the direct line of analysis, hav^ 
a distinct bearing upon the subject. 

In our entire discussion we have taken for granted 
the concept of a united, harmonious American na- 
tion as our ideal for the future, just as it was the 
ideal of Washington and Lincoln and unnumbered 
patriots throughout our history. Yet we may 
parenthetically remark that there exists among us 
a school of thought (small but disproportionately 
vocal) which rejects the national ideal in favor of a 
more or less pronounced internationalism. Now the 
internationalist philosophy causes its adherents to 
look at almost everything from a radically different 
angle. In nothing is this more striking than on the 
subject of immigration. Regarding this country not 
from an “American” but from a “world” view-point, 
internationalists tend to oppose restriction of immi- 
gration on principle. They assert that “America 
belongs to all the world”; wherefore all who wish 
to enjoy our special advantages have a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to come in and take their share, even 
if this brings all sorts of ill to Americans themselves, 
and even though it involves a troublous transforma- 
tion of American life. Indeed, such a transforma- 
tion is precisely what ardent internationalists desire. 
Their ideal is an “America” which would no longer 
be a nation, nor even a distinctive civilization, but 
which would have become a sort of microcosm of the 
whole world — ^a mosaic of races, cultures, and con- 
trasting attitudes. 

Now in so far as these internationalists are sin- 
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eere, they have a ri^t to their opinions. But to 
wy bne except an internationalist such an ideal as 
that just described must seem the most dangerous 
of utopias, which should be vigorously combated 
wherever it appears to be making converts, mud- 
dling popular thought, or undermining patriotism. 
The ultimate consequences of “opening America to 
all mankind” would almost certainly be political and 
social chaos, frightful civil or racial war, and tiie 
destruction not only of American national unity but 
of everything worth while in American life. No 
worse fate could possibly be imagined for our coun- 
try than an “internationalized” America. 

In our discussion, therefore, we shall frankly con- 
sider the national ideal to be axiomatic, and we shall 
not turn aside to engage in any philosophical argu- 
ment over the abstract merits of the national versus 
the international idea. In fact, we might not have 
mentioned the subject at all, were it not for the 
propagandist uses to which internationalism is be- 
ing put by people who are not humanitarian ideal- 
ists at all, but who have quite other aims in view. 
The genuine humanitarian internationalists are so 
few and their doctrines are so visionary that, of 
themselves, they could never make much headway. 
Unfortunately, they lend respectability and furnish 
camouflage arguments to other elements by no 
means so innocuous in character. 

The first of these is the aggregation of revolution- 
ary radicals typified by the Communists — ^the be- 
lievers in Russian Bolshevism. These radicals are, 
it is true, “internationalists,” but their intemation- 
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alism is something very different from that of the 
humanitarian idealists above described. Commu- 
ilist internationalism embraces not humanity but a 
definite class. Its objective in America is not a 
loosely federated mosaic of races, ideals, and cul- 
tures, but an iron ^‘dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
the banning of all ideals except the gospel of Marx, 
and the replacement of our existing culture by that 
“proletarian culture” which in Soviet Russia is 
yielding such dubious fruits. 

Another aggregation which uses humanitarian in- 
ternationalism for its own ends is the cluster of un- 
assimilated alien elements. These elements may 
or may not be revolutionary radicals, but even those 
who are in no sense internationalists often use hu- 
manitarian phrases as a cloak to conceal their own 
aims. Many alien groups want to break down our 
immigration-restriction policy to get more of their 
kinsmen into this country, and try to clothe their 
special interests by high-sounding humanitarian 
“principles.” These same alien groups employ 
similar arguments to conceal another aim of theirs. 
Disliking an America to which they are not adjusted, 
they long to break the traditional American pattern 
in order to remould it according to their own de- 
sires. Later on we shall examine more closely these 
unassimilated aliens and their activities. The point 
to be here noted is the added strength which they 
derive from a pretense of high idealism. 

Finally, humanitarian camouflage is often used 
by a third group wholly unconnected with those just 
motioned. This group is made up of “hard-boiled” 
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business men and big employers eager for cheap 
labor. The harm done by camouflage of this sort 
was especially great in the past, when the "sob stuff” 
ladled out wholesale by paid propagandists of big 
corporations, steamship agents, and other vested 
interests in unrestricted immigration did much 
to blind the public to the true situation. To-day 
damage from this source is much less because 
public opinion is too aroused and too well informed, 
and also because many big employers have come to 
realize that the political and social perils of mass- 
immigration far outweigh the temporary profits 
from cheap, ignorant alien labor. 

"America’s good” should, therefore, be the cri- 
terion by which every phase of the immigration 
problem should be judged. The ideal of all genuine 
Americans can be simply and briefly defined. That 
ideal is: a united, harmonious American nation. 
Whatever furthers the attainment of that ideal 
should be warmly supported; whatever hinders it 
should be sternly opposed. The test governing the 
admission of all applicants, whether they be indi- 
viduals, groups, or races, should be just this: does 
the weight of evidence show that these applicants 
will fit normally into the fabric of American life, ac- 
cept our basic ideals, and come to form an organic 
part of a harmonious national whole? Unless our 
common-sense verdict on this question is "Yes,” the 
applicant should be excluded. For remember: no 
foreigner has any "right” whatsoever to enter Amer- 
ica. His admission is a privilege, extended to him 
solely because we think he can benefit America. 
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The burden of proof is thus upon him to show why 
he should be admitted; not upon us to prove why he 
should be kept out. 

Let us remember also that the national ideal is 
based not upon abstract theory but upon good com- 
mon sense. No theoretical questions of “superior- 
ity” or “inferiority” need be raised.^ It is perfectly 
true that our present immigration policy does (and 
should) favor North Europeans over people from 
other parts of Europe, while it discriminates still 
more rigidly against the entry of non-white races. 
But the basic reason for this is not a theory of race 
superiority, but that most fundamental and most 
legitimate of all human instincts, self-preservation 
— ^rightly termed “the first law of nature.” 

We want above all things to preserve America. 
But “America,” as we have already seen, is not a 
mere geographical expression; it is a nation, whose 
foundations were laid over three hundred years ago 
by Anglo-Saxon Nordics, and whose nationhood is 
due almost exclusively to people of North European 
stock — ^not only the old colonists and their descen- 
dants but also many millions of North Europeans 
who have entered the country since colonial times 
and who have for the most part been thoroughly as- 
similated. Despite the recent influx of alien ele- 
ments, therefore, the American people is still pre- 
dominantly a blend of closely related North Euro- 

^The question of the relative standing of racial groups is one of great 
importance. The weight of scientific evidence shows tl^t races not only 
differ widely from one another, but also that they can be qualitatively 
graded. However, we need not discuss the latter point, because it does 
not basically affect the matter which we are here considering. 
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pean strains, and the fabric of American life is fun- 
damentally their creation. 

Now this national and cultural fabric, whatever 
its shortcomings, has one outstanding merit: it fits 
the temperament and general outlook on life of its 
North European creators, who constitute the great 
majority of the population. Of course, most Amer- 
icans draw from this the conclusion that our nation 
and our stock are the best in the world — all peoples, 
even Eskimos and Andaman Islanders, feel just the 
same way about themselves. But that is not the 
issue at all. The really important point is that even 
though America (abstractly considered) may not be 
nearly as good as we think it is, nevertheless it is 
ours. We realize that it is not perfect; but we love 
it, we live it, and most of us would defend it to the 
last drop of our blood. Our national ideal is not 
static; we know that readjustments should be made. 
But we are resolved that whatever changes are made 
shall be evolutionary changes, in accordance with 
our basic ideals. Furthermore, we have recently 
become awakened to the fact that harmonious na- 
tional evolution will be possible only if the blood of 
the nation remains predominantly of North Euro- 
pean origin; because only thus will the existing 
fabric of American life continue to fit the tempera- 
ment of the population. Thus, it all comes down to 
sheer self-preservation. And however theorists 
may rail, self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

The cardinal point in our immigration policy 
should, therefore, be to allow no further diminution 
of the North European element in America’s racial 
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make-up. This does not mean that immigrants 
from Northern Europe have any prescriptive right 
to admission. It does, however, mean that their 
origin is strong presumptive evidence that on closer 
scnitiny they will prove to be the sort of people who 
can best become real Americans. To get down to 
cases: a pure-blooded English criminal or moron 
should be barred as rigidly as any other criminal or 
moron, and a one-hundred-per-cent Nordic Scan- 
dinavian intellectual who turns out to be a “Red” 
agitator should be expelled as summarily as a be- 
whiskered Bolshevik from Moscow. Yet, while all 
applicants should, of course, be personally examined 
on their individual merits, it is nevertheless true 
that, generally speaking. North Europeans are to be 
frankly preferred, because they normally qualify 
much better as potential American citizens — ^which 
is the only valid reason why we should allow any 
immigrant to enter America. Can any one who 
knows the facts honestly deny that Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Scandinavians come to us with an 
inborn temperament and a social upbringing which 
predispose them to true assimilation vastly more 
than is the case with, say, Russians, Sicilians, or 
Jugoslavs? 

That is the meat of the matter, and when we dis- 
cuss immigration we had better stop theorizing about 
superiors and inferiors, and get down to the bed- 
rock of difference. America welcomes diversity — 
but diversity within limits. America should not 
encourage differences so great that assimilation is 
difficult or impossible. In other words: we want 
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people who can understand us, accept our ways, and 
become whole-hearted partners in the great task of 
perfecting our America. But we most emphatically 
do not want people, no matter how industrious or 
how intelligent, who don’t like us, don’t fit into the 
national fabric, and instinctively want to change our 
America into something different, based upon dif- 
ferent ideas and attitudes toward life. There is 
the whole thing in a nutshell. In later chapters we 
shall discuss its wider implications on various phases 
of national reconstruction. At present, let us keep 
it carefully in mind during the analysis of immi- 
grant elements which we shall now essay. 

The outstanding fact in the story of migration to 
America is that it falls into two great streams, pro- 
foimdly unlike in character. These two human 
streams are usually termed the “Old” and the “New” 
Immigration. The terms are well chosen, for they 
accurately describe the difference between them. 
The Old Immigration is that from Northern Eurot>e. 
The New Immigration is that from Southern and 
Eastern Europe and adjacent parts of Asia, which 
began about forty years ago. It is the Old Immi- 
gration which we will first consider. 

The chief sources of the Old Immigration are: 
Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, the Scandina- 
vian countries (Norway, Sweden, and Denmark), 
and a few minor sources like Holland, France, and 
Switizerland. Now the chief point to note about 
the Old Inunigration is that it has in it nothing really 
“new.” All the countries of Northern Europe which 
we have just mentioned had furnished sizable 
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quotas to the colonial population. When, therefore, 
the immigrant stream rose rapidly, toward the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, it was essentially the 
same stream which had flowed since early colonial 
days. Of course the stream was vastly larger, the 
quotas from the various countries had shifted their 
ratios, and the average quality of the immigrants 
differed considerably from that of colonial times. 
All these factors produced economic, social, and 
political effects on American life which were often 
disturbing and which frequently hindered assimila- 
tion. Nevertheless, these diflSculties, however dis- 
turbing, were of an essentially temporary nature. 
The newcomers were basically of the same racial 
origins as the native Americans, and they were thus 
temperamentally predisposed to assimilation in the 
long run. The Old Immigration, therefore, enor- 
mous though it has been, has involved no deep-going 
changes in the blood of the nation and has contained 
no basic threat to American ideals or institutions. 

Until about the year 1880 the Old Immigration 
furnished practically all those who came to America. 
Only after 1880 did there appear the first trickles 
of that New Immigration which within fifteen years 
was to swell so prodigiously that it then came to out- 
number the diminishing flow from the older sources. 

Let us now analyze the Old Immigration, in order 
to discover the numbers and character of its various 
elements. 

At the very start let us note one curious fact: in 
discussions of immigration one element is often 
bardy mentioned or is even entirely overlooked. 
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That element is the Anglo-Saxon. Yet this ele- 
ment, comprising as it does the English, the Scotch, 
the Scotch-Irish (Ulster Protestants), and the Eng- 
lish-^eaking Canadians, forms the most numerous 
and the most constant single stream of immigration 
which has ever entered America. It has flowed 
steadily from the very beginning to the present day. 
Its volume may be judged by the fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon “immigrant” stock* to-day constitutes be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 of our population. 

Why is there so little mention of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in immigration? For a very significant 
reason. The Anglo-Saxon immigrant usually fits 
into America so well and assimilates so rapidly that 
his great numbers pass almost unnoticed. To be 
sure, he often remains a British subject, and this 
slowness in adopting American citizenship has led 
some writers to declare that the Englishman is hard 
to “assimilate.” That statement, however, ignores 
the real meaning of assimilation. “Assimilation” 
signifies genuine absorption, and as applied to immi- 
grants it means their real incorporation into the 
idealistic and cultural fabric of American life — pre- 
cisely as food is digested and becomes organically 
part of the human body. “Assimilation” should be 
clearly distinguished from “naturalization” — ^the 
legal act of being admitted to American citizenship. 

* The tenxi ^'Anglo-Saxon ' immigrant ’ stock” refers only to such persons 
as entered America after the Eevolution, and their descendants. All 
Anglo-Saxons here before 1783, and their descendants, are included under 
the colonial stock. The Anglo-Saxon colonial element to-day numbers 
about 43,000,000. Addmg the "immigrant” element, the total Anglo- 
Saxon element in America to-day is about 55,000,000. This is well over 
one-half the total white population. 
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Assimilation is an instinctive process. Naturali- 
zation is a formal procedure. The new citizen may> 
or may not, be “assimilated.” Indeed, great num- 
bers of naturalized citizens prove conclusively that 
they have not been in the least assimilated, both by 
their conduct here and by their frequent return to 
their homelands, where they use tilieir American 
citizenship for purely selfish purposes. Now the 
Anglo-Saxon immigrant is so like us in blood, lan- 
guage, customs, and ideals that he is, as it were, half 
“pre-digested” before he even sets foot on American 
soil. Therefore, whether he becomes technically 
“Americanized” or not, he is so similar to us that his 
political preferences usually do not much matter. 

The other two main streams in the Old Immigra- 
tion are the Celtic Irish ® and the Germans. Both 
the Irish and the Germans have entered America in 
vast numbers, though neither element is quite so 
nmnerous as the Anglo-Saxon immigration. The 
Celtic Irish stock in America to-day numbers about 
9,000,000; while the German immigrant stock ^ con- 
tributes between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 to our 
present population. 

Thou^ the great Irish influx dates from the po- 
tato famine in Ireland of 1846-47, Irish immi- 

• The term “Celtic” Irish is the term generally employed to distinguish 
the older Irish population (mainly Catholic) from the newer “Scotch- 
Irish” element settled in Ulster by the British Crown as a Prot^tant loy- 
alist garrison. Having now made the distinction clear, I shall hencefor^ 
refer to the Catholic majority as “Irish,” the jirefix “Celtic” thus becom- 
ing unnecessary. 

^ The term “German immigrant stock” does not, of course, include the 
German element of colonial times, which now numbers about 2,500,000. 
This makes the total German element in America to-day between 13,000,000 
and 14,000,000. 
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grants had been entering America in considerable 
numbers during the preceding fifteen or twenty 
years. These early Irish immigrants were a fine, 
sturdy lot. For the most part lusty young fellows 
who promptly enrolled in the “pick-and-shovel bri- 
gade,” they furnished much of the labor employed 
on the canals, turnpikes, railroads, and other public 
works which were then being undertaken. The 
great Irish influx which began in 1847, however, 
was of a very different character. The vast hordes 
of destitute, starving refugees from the potato 
blight, though still composed largely of sound indi- 
viduals, contained many undesirable elements. 
The authorities in Ireland systematically aided the 
departure of useless members of society, and great 
numbers of paupers, ne’er-do-wells, and lunatics 
were dumped on America. The docks of New York, 
Boston, and other Atlantic ports witnessed harrow- 
ing scenes as the crowded immigrant ships dis- 
charged their human cargoes, which sometimes con- 
sisted chiefly of diseased or otherwise unfit persons. 
Even the majority of normal, able-bodied indi- 
viduals constituted a serious problem, for they were 
so poor and destitute that they mostly stuck to the 
seaboard towns and cities, where they glutted the 
labor market and hived together in wretched slums. 
It was these unpleasant economic and social fea- 
tures of Irish immigration, rather than religious dif- 
ference, that produced the friction between the 
Irish and the native Americans which we shall later 
consider. 

After the famine rush subsided, the stream of 
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Irish immigration cleared, and thenceforth it was 
to contain, on the whole, the more enterprising and 
intelligent of the Irish peasantry. However, it has 
apparently never averaged so high in physical vigor 
as it did during the early period before the famine. 

The great German influx begins with the year 
1849, thou^ here again a small immigrant stream 
had been flowing for the preceding two decades. 
Those early arrivals were mainly members of pe- 
culiar religious sects, who settled in agricultural col- 
onies and, like the “Pennsylvania Dutch” of colo- 
nial times, kept pretty strictly to themselves. Some 
of these communities still survive as isolated islets of 
population, leading tl^eir own lives and out of touch 
with the world at large. 

Very different in character was the p’eat stream 
of German immigration which began in 1849, and 
which (except during the Civil War period) flowed 
mightily for over forty years. The failure of the 
German liberal movement of 1848 drove multitudes 
of political exiles to seek freedom in the New World. 
These “Forty-Eighters” were mostly of a high type. 
Nearly all of them were not only sincere idealists 
but also persons of education and culture. Their 
leaders made their mark in journalism, the learned 
professions, and many other fields of American life. 
After the Forty-Ei^iters, the stream of German 
immigration was for many years composed largely 
of yeoman farmers (“Bauern”) who settled thickly 
on the new lands of the Middle West. Those Ger- 
mans who settled in the towns and cities were main- 
ly artisans and tradesmen. Down to 1890 German 
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immigration contained very few undesirable ele- 
ments. After that date the German stream rapidly 
dwindled. Germany had become prosperous, while 
most of our public land had been occupied. The 
result was that the Germans who came from 1890 
to 1914 were fewer in numbers and were mainly 
townsmen of a less desirable type — ^though even so, 
they should be classed as mediocre rather than in- 
ferior. Since the late war German inunigration 
has again become relatively large. Under our 
present immigration law Germany’s annual quota is 
regularly filled. Germany’s troubled post-war sit- 
uation makes many of its best people desire to emi- 
grate, so this latest German influx contains some 
excellent elements and averages well. 

Another important stream of the Old Immigra- 
tion is the Scandinavians — ^the people from Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, together with the Icelanders, 
who are of Norse blood. The Scandinavian stream 
did not begin to flow much before 1870, but thence- 
forth it ran strongly, so that to-day the Scandinavian 
element in our population numbers nearly 4,000,000. 
The Scandinavians are characteristically “outdoor” 
folk. They make fine farmers, and prefer the cold 
climates of our Northwestern States, where ibey are 
found in great numbers, from Minnesota to Wash- 
ington and even in far-away Alaska. Others, heed- 
ing the call of their Viking forebears, follow the sea, 
and are fi^ermen or sailors. The town-dwellers 
among the Scandinavians are largely skilled artisans. 
The Scandinavians vary somewhat among them- 
selves. The Norwegians and their Norse brothers 
the Icelanders are rugged individualists, and are per- 
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haps the finest of the lot. The Swedes are quicker, 
though somewhat less tenacious. The Danes are 
relatively gregarious, and excel in pursuits like co- 
operative dairying. The general average of the 
Scandinavians is extremely good, with very few 
really undesirable elements. They are a most valu- 
able addition to our population, especially since they 
assimilate better than any other element except the 
Anglo-Saxons. This is just what might be expected, 
because the Scandinavians are not only Nordic in 
blood but have political traditions, social ideals, and 
a general outlook on life very similar to those of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 

The only other stream of real importance in the 
Old Immigration is the Dutch. A steady current of 
Dutch immigration, combined with a lesser inflow of 
their blood-kinsmen, the Flemings of Belgium, have 
together resulted in a “Netherlandish” immigrant 
element in our population which to-day numbers 
about 500,000.® Like their predecessors of colonial 
times, these Dutchmen are sturdy folk, somewhat 
slow to assimilate, but making good citizens in the 
long run. 

So ends our survey of the “Old Immigration.” Its 
tremendous importance is self-evident. Apart from 
any consideration of quality, its sheer mass is pro- 
foundly significant. For the five major elements® 

^ Adding the Dutch colonial element, the total ** Netherlandish ” element 
in America to-day is nearly 2,000,000. 

^There are a few minor sources of the Old Immigration, especially France 
and Switzerland; but immigrants from these minor sources are so few, rela- 
tiy^y to the chief sources above discussed, that they need not be treated 
in a general surv^ like ours. Of course, immigrants from France fiihould 
be clearly distinguished from immigrants from French Canada. The two 
^mnents are very different in character. 
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of the Old Immigration which we have just analyzed 
furnish nearly 38,000,000 of our present population 
— ^in other words, well over one-third of all the white 
blood in present-day America! 

Now the outstanding fact about the Old Immi- 
gration is that practically none of it is either racially 
or culturally “alien.” A sizable sample of every 
one of its elements had been present as far back as 
colonial times, and they had all been successfully 
assimilated. It could, therefore, be safely assumed 
that none of the later instalments would prove re- 
fractory to assimilation or would present any per- 
manent obstacle to the evolution of the “America” 
established by the colonial stock. That is probably 
the underlying reason why, despite the disturbance 
and friction undoubtedly caused by its first mass- 
influx, the Old Immigration aroused no general 
alarm in American public opinion. Instinctively, 
most Americans then felt that the economic advan- 
tages from this immigration outweighed the more or 
less temporary social and political problems which 
it raised. There was thus no growing sense of real 
peril culminating in a conviction that the gates must 
be closed, such as was later aroused by the “New 
Immigration” and which culminated in the de- 
cisive Johnson Act of 1924. 

However, if we are to strike an accurate balance 
on the Old Immigration, we should not fail to note 
certain less obvious consequences. To begin with, 
the very fact that most of this immigration was 
sound and assimilable made people minimize its un- 
desirable elements and delayed the passage of laws 
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banning unfit individuals. It was not until 1882 
that such legislation was really undertaken by Con- 
gress. Before that time such obviously bad ele- 
ments as paupers, morons, criminals, and diseased 
persons could enter America practically at will. We 
have already noted how the governmental authori- 
ties and local charity boards in Ireland used the 
famine exodus as a fine opportunity to dump their 
undesirables wholesale on America. And this was 
merely the most striking example of a policy pursued 
deliberately by most European nations, until we 
stopped the practice by laws forbidding the entry 
of such persons. Meanwhile a lot of low-grade hu- 
manity had entered America even from those coun- 
tries which normally form our best sources of im- 
migration. 

For we must not make the mistake of looking at 
even the most advanced nations as a unit. A mo- 
ment’s reflection shows us that just because a cer- 
tain country is inhabited by a generally high-grade 
population is no reason for believing that population 
to be universally high-grade. Every human stock, 
no matter how good, has its dregs. Therefore, the 
good general average of a population is no guarantee 
that in its emigrants it is sending us a fair sample of 
itself. For instance: Scotland grows mostly a fine 
breed of men and has usually sent us a fine lot of 
emigrants. But if, suddenly, Scotch immigration 
should be made up largely of paupers and jailbirds, 
Scotland would cease to be a desirable source of im- 
migration and would have to be regarded as a high- 
ly undesirable one. Here again, throughout the 
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nineteenth century, American public opinion failed 
to grasp the essential fact that immigration is a very 
complex problem which needs careful watching lest 
new or unsuspected phases catch us unaware and 
work havoc before they are remedied. 

Nothing more startlingly emphasizes this than 
the way new streams of immigration have suddenly 
swelled from a mere trickle to a veritable flood. 
Time after time this has happened. Finthermore, 
the cause has often been in no way connected with 
American conditions or needs. A potato blight in 
Ireland, a revolution in China, the crowning of a 
reactionary Czar in Russia — things like these, 
which the average American of the period had per- 
haps never even heard of, nevertheless caused im- 
migrant floods as unexpected as thou^ they had 
dropped from the skies. It took many, many years 
of bitter experience to teach the American people 
that the immigration problem was most emphati- 
cally loaded with dynamite, and that unless it was 
wisely and carefully handled it might wreck the 
whole fabric of American life. 

Certainly it was a great misfortune that through- 
out the nineteenth century American public opinion 
was lulled into short-sighted complacency by the 
doctrinaire humanitarian theories which had been 
grafted upon our thinking after the Revolution. It 
was also unfortunate that public opinion was con- 
firmed in this “liberal” attitude by the fact that, up 
to about 1880, the racially and culturally ^similable 
Old Immigration was practically the only kind 
America knew. The American people was thus im- 
prepared to grasp the significance of really “alien” 
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immigration, and vastly overei^imated Uie assim- 
ilability of peoples racially and culturally remote. 
When, therefore, the New Immigration swelled i>or- 
tentously after 1880, the American people saw in it 
little more than a continuation of the Old. 

If the American public of the eighties had been 
more observing, they might have profited by one 
startling warning which should have cautioned them 
on the subject of alien immigration. Perhaps they 
would have so profited if the warning had come via 
the usual Atlantic route, instead of as a distant epi- 
sode on the shores of the Pacific. The warning was, 
of course, the Chinese influx into California. 

Barely two years after the first great immigrant 
tide of 1847 had begun to fill our Atlantic ports, gold 
was discovered in California and caused an eager 
rush of pioneers. With every one after gold, labor 
for ordinary tasks was scarcer than the precious 
metal. At that critical moment a few Chinamen 
turned up and exactly filled the bill. Here was la- 
bor, and satisfactory labor at that! Forthwith en- 
terprising Yankee skippers sailed to China to get 
more of these marvellous workers. They had no 
trouble in loading full cargoes, for China itself was 
then in the throes of the great Tai-ping Eebellion, 
and was filled with misery and unrest. This made 
multitudes of Chinese eager to emigrate, and surely 
nothing could be more attractive than the lure of 
golden California. More and more Chinamen 
landed on our Pacific shores and were promptly em- 
ployed in all sorts of ways, from cooks in mining 
camps to construction gangs on railroads. 

At first the Chinese were warmly welcomed. But 
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as iJieir numbers increased, the Californians began 
to consider, and they presently concluded lhat if the 
Chinamen continued to swarm in, they, the white 
Californians, would be literally pushed off the map. 
Soon only the big employers of labor continued to 
want Chinese immigration. From the employers’ 
standpoint, the situation was perfect. The Chinese 
coolie is unquestionably the nearest living thing to 
the “Robots” of that justly celebrated satirical 
drama, R. U. R. The Chinese coolie can do more 
work on less food for less money than any one else in 
the world. The employer can hire coolies in blocks 
from Chinese contractors, who handle all the details 
and guarantee satisfaction so long as the price is 
paid. It is perfection — ^for the employer. 

But how about the rest of the community? Let 
us see. Unluckily, the coolie is not quite a machine. 
In fact, he is a man — ^with ideas, and desires, and 
aims of his own. He saves his wages — ^and stops be- 
ing a coolie. He buys a little shop or a small farm 
— ^and still displays the same tremendous economic 
eflSciency. As a coolie, he had cut the native work- 
man out of a job. Now, as trader or farmer, he pro- 
ceeds to put those native classes out of business. 
Having thereby made still more money, he climbs 
yet higher, and becomes a big merchant, a banker, 
or a great landowner. And all this time he has been 
sending home for his kinsfolk, men and women. 
These women produce children — many children. 
The Chinese element expands by leaps and bounds. 
Chinese villages, Chinese city quarters, grow like 
mushrooms. Ultimately the land is transformed 
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into somelliing like a New China. And the native 
is, for the most part — no more! 

Such was the nightmare possibility which flashed 
before the Californians’ startled eyes — a nightmare 
which they promptly swore should never become a 
reality. As a matter of fact, it did not happen. But 
it would have happened if the Californians had not 
stopped the Chinese influx. They stopped it by dras- 
tic means. But this was because Congress for a long 
time refused to give them legal protection in the 
shape of an exclusion law. So the Californians, 
fighting for their very race-life, used violent, extra- 
legal methods. Chinese were mobbed, beaten, and 
killed, and Congress was frankly warned that if 
sometliing were not done there mi^t be a general 
massacre. Congress still hesitated, because Ameri- 
can public opinion was, on the whole, indifferent or 
disapproving of the California attitude. Humani- 
tarian liberals spoke eloquently of “America’s duty” 
to “give the Chinaman a chance.” But the situation 
in California was so tense that Congress reluctantly 
passed the Chinese Exclusion Act — ^and our Pacific 
Coast was preserved as a white man’s land. The 
Chinese were kept from doing to California what 
they threatened to do at that same period to other 
white lands like Australia,’^ and what they are to- 
day actually doing to Asiatic lands like Malaysia, 
where the native inhabitants are being literally 

^ In Australia, as in California, a rapidly growing influx of Chinese ex- 
cited an alarmed popular agitation which was quieted by an exclusion law. 
No non-white immigrants of any kind are permitted to enter Australia. 
The cornerstone of Australia’s immigration policy is that Australia shall 
be kept a *‘white man’s country.” 
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crowded off the earth by Chinese “peaceful pene- 
tration.” 

We know to-day that the Californians were right, 
and we have extended Chinese exclusion to Hindus, 
Japanese, and all those other vast Asiatic reservoirs 
of potential immigration, aggregating fully 900,- 
000,000 people, who would swamp ihe whole of 
America if they were given the chance. That the 
poor Chinese in California were brutally and un- 
justly treated is unquestionably true. But who was 
really to blame? In the immediate sense, it was 
Congress; in the last analysis, it was Nature. De- 
prived of the legal protection ihey sou^t, the Cali- 
fornians were roused to desperation by the most 
imperious of all passions — self-preservation. After 
Congress had passed the Exclusion Act and the Chi- 
nese no longer flocked in, there was no more trouble. 

The Chinese episode teaches several very useful 
lessons. In the flrst place, it shows us that, when 
confronted by a new situation, we should look at the 
facts of that situation and should not be blinded by 
cherished theories. Secondly, when public opinion 
becomes aroused and alarmed over what it believes 
to be a pressing and vital issue, legal relief should be 
promptly given, lest public feeling grow desperate 
and turn to desperate means of self-defense. 

And there is yet another point which the Chinese 
episode drives home. It is, as already stated, that 
any sound immigration policy must be based on the 
bed-rock of difference. The Chinese, for example, 
are in many ways a wonderful people. They are 
hard-working, temperate, likable, intelligent, and 
much more besides. But — ^the Chinese are differ- 
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ent! They are so different from us in blood, culture, 
ideals, and general outlook on life that they cannot 
be assimilated, and we know that if they came to us 
in vast numbers they would either destroy us or 
hopelessly mongrelize us. Therefore, no matter how 
intelligent, or industrious, or anything else they may 
be, we do not want them and we will not have them. 
And this applies to any race or nationality that is 
so different from us that its presence among us would 
threaten the harmonious evolution of our national 
life. We are unalterably resolved that our Amer- 
ica shall survive. And any theoretical arguments 
against that resolution, however high-sounding or 
eloquent, are so much waste of breath. They are 
worse than useless. 

Thank Heaven, that is to-day the attitude of the 
peat majority of Americans; and their conviction 
is embodied in our present wise and sound immigra- 
tion laws, which are our best guarantee for a happy 
national future. But alas! Those immigration laws 
were passed only after forty years of the “New Im- 
migration,” which has resulted in Ihe presence of 
some 14,000,000 people of diverse South and East 
European or West Asiatic origins, who are for the 
most part massed in our Northeastern States. Many 
of these new elements present grave problems of ad- 
justment to American life, while a few of them may 
never be really assimilated. The effect of the New 
I mmi gration on America will be discussed in subse- 
quent chapters. For the moment let us analyze the 
various elements of the New Immigration, in order 
to understand the human factors involved. 

A glance at the European homeland is enou^ to 
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explain why the New Immigration diffjr^^ 
foundly from the Old. The basic reason is, of 90%se, 
the vast difference between Northern Europi 9 ,%»fiJ^e 
one hand, and Eastern and Southern Europe, ph 
the other. As compared with the other portions 
of the continent, Northern Europe displays marked 
simplicity and stability. Racially, culturally, and 
politically, this is equally the case. Northern Europe 
is the home of the blond Nordic race, and practically 
everywhere in Northern Europe Nordic t3q)e8 con- 
stitute either a majority or at least a notable mi- 
nority of the population. The only other racial 
elements® in Northern Europe are the brunette 
“Mediterranean" stock found chiefly in tiie British 
Isles, and the round-headed “Alpine" stock of many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland. Both these 
stocks are, in Northern Europe, pretty well mixed 
with Nordic blood, which thus forms at once a con- 
necting link between them and a sort of ethnic 
cement for the racial whole. Furthermore, racial 
mixtures in Northern Europe are relatively stable, 
because mass-migrations in that part of Europe 
ended long ago. When we turn from race to culture, 
we find similar conditions of stability and basic 
unity. Northern Europe has possessed the same 
general culture since the early Middle Ages. There- 
fore, despite a rich variety of cultural forms, they 
are on the whole harmonious, because Ihe basic 

B There are, of coursei one or two very minor racial groups, like the Mon- 
goloid Lapps of northern Norway. Also, a few vestigid traces of very 
ancient races like the Cro-Magnons of central France and the **01d Black 
Breed’’ types of western Ireland and the Hebrides occasionally crop out 
in the present population. But these elements are, of course, too negligi- 
ble to affect the essential truth of the statement made in the text. 
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id^i^^^|«l^fiitellectual standards are on the same 
, |>lane. Turning to the political aspect, we 

’ ^^J^ii^^the national groupings of Northern Europe 
arQ mostl}! old and well-established. 

How different is Eastern Europe! It is the direct 
opposite of what we have just discussed. Condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe can be described in two 
words: complexity and instability. Eastern Europe 
is next door to Asia, and time after time Asiatic 
hordes have swept over it, upsetting its political and 
cultural life and altering its blood. The “Slavic” 
peoples who occupy most of Eastern Europe belong 
technically to the Alpine race, yet they are very dif- 
ferent from the Nordicized Alpines of Germany and 
Switzerland, because they are all more or less im- 
pregnated with Asiatic Mongol or Turki blood. 
“Scratch a Russian and you’ll find a Tartar” is a 
saying which applies not only to the Russians but 
also in varying measure to the other Slavic peoples, 
from Poland to the Balkans. Again, these mixtures 
of widely unlike racial stocks are relatively recent, 
and hence unstable. Furthermore, class distinctions 
are largely along racial lines, so that often the aris- 
tocracy, the middle classes, and the peasantry of a 
particular East European country differ strikingly 
in ethnic make-up. Lastly, large blocks of people 
have remained for centuries quite distinct from the 
surrounding population, from which they are sun- 
dered by deep religious and cultural gulfs as well as 
by differences in blood. This is notably the case 
with the East European Jews; who, by the way, 
are not Semitic “Hebrews,” but are descended either 
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from West Asiatic stocks akin to the Annenians, or 
from a Central Asiatic (Mongoloid) folk — ^the IQia- 
zars. Eastern Europe thus presents a bewildering 
complexity of races, creeds, and cultures, which 
reaches its climax in the Balkans — ^that unhappy 
abode of jarring, half-barbarian peoples. Eastern 
Europe, therefore, does not possess an3rthing ap- 
proaching Northern Europe’s basic unity in ide^s 
and cultural standards, and nothing like its relative 
simplicity of blood. On the contrary, in Eastern 
Europe Aere is neither unity nor simplicity of any 
kind. 

In Southern Europe conditions lie midway be- 
tween the extremes of the North and East. Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, which are the chief South Eu- 
ropean nations, possess old, weU-established, kin- 
dred cultures, and thus have basic ideals and stand- 
ards, quite as stable as those of Northern Europe. 
Politically, however. Southern Europe is less stable 
than the North, while racially it is much more com- 
plex. The Italian and Iberian Peninsulas, open as 
they are to penetration both by land and sea, have 
undergone pronounced racial changes in the coiuse 
of their history. The original stock is “Mediter- 
ranean,” but the modern Mediterranean stocks of 
Italy and Spain are very different from those of the 
British Isles. This is because the British Mediter- 
raneans have been isolated for ages, mixing only 
with Nordics; whereas the stock of Southern Europe 
has been repeatedly and profoundly modified by 
Alpines and Nordics coming from the North, and by 
West Asiatic, North African, and even negro blood 
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coming by dea. Modem Italy, despite its political 
and cultural unity, is nevertheless inhabited by two 
distinct stocks which divide the peninsula between 
them. The North Italians are chiefly of Alpine 
blood, with strong Mediterranean and Nordic infu- 
sions. The South Italians are a complex mixture of 
Mediterraneans with Asiatic and North African 
strains (chiefly Arab and Berber), together with a 
sli^t dash of negro blood. The racial make-up of 
Spain is somewhat similar to that of Italy. In 
Portugal, the lower classes have so much negro blood 
that they are practically light mulattoes. 

Such, in brief, are the racial, political, and cultural 
conditions prevailing in Eastern and Southern Eu- 
rope, which, together with certain West Asiatic 
regions like Turkey, Armenia, and Syria, form the 
sources of the New Immigration. From small be- 
ginnings, about 1880, the New Immigration swelled 
with portentous rapidity until by the opening of the 
present century it swamped the Old Immigration and 
from then until 1914 constituted from three-fourths 
to four-fifths of all the immigrants admitted to 
America. In the years immediately preceding the 
Great War the average number of immigrants from 
Southern ^d Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
averaged well over 1,000,000 per annum. This 
heterogeneous mass had only one thing in common 
— ^it was thoroughly “alien” to America in blood, 
culture, and outlook on life. In the deepest sense, 
therefore, it was undesirable; because, whatever 
economic services it rendered by its muscular power 
and mechanical skill, and however eminent some of 
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its more talented members were to become, these 
advantages were more than counterbalanced by the 
acute problems of adjustment and assimilation pro- 
voked by the mass-alienage saddled upon the nation 
— perhaps for generations. 

Think of the circumstances under which the na- 
tion was forced to shoulder this new burden — say, 
in the late eighties, when the New Immigration be- 
gan to attain notable size. It was only about twenty 
years since the Civil War, whose shattering effects 
we have previously described. Now ever since the 
Civil War, America, owing to its weakened condi- 
tion, had had its hands full assimilating the millions 
upon millions of North European immigrants who 
had been pouring in at a tremendous rate. True, the 
human material was promising and the job was be- 
ing done successfully; but it was slow work at best 
and the job was far from completed. Suddenly, al- 
most without warning, the American people was 
faced with a new tax on its assimilative powers be- 
side which the unfinished job looked like child’s- 
play. What wonder that, beneath a hectic surface 
of material prosperity, the national life soon became 
politically fevered and socially diseased? Talk 
about ^'assimilation”! Uncle Sam was suffering 
from acute indigestion, if not from ptomaine poi- 
soning! What wonder that Uncle Sam’s whole di- 
gestive system came to be painfully upset? 

The New Immigration is so complex that instead 
of describing it by national origins we shall divide 
it into a few main groupings according to the gen- 
eral character of the immigrants we receive. For 
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our present purposes this is a much more useful 
method; because, in Eastern Europe especially, na- 
tionalities are bewilderingly cross-cut by ethnic, cul- 
tural, and religious lines. What we are here con- 
cerned with is not the national homelands but the 
sort of immigrants we get from them. And we shall 
discover that, while the ruling classes and their cul- 
tures may vary widely from one another, the un- 
educated peasants, who in many cases form the 
bulk of immigration from those countries, differ 
comparatively little in habits and general outlook 
on life. In analyzing the New Immigration we must 
always remember that the upper social levels in the 
homelands do not necessarily indicate the sort of 
immigrants we get from those countries. In Eastern 
Europe especially, a particular nation may possess 
an able, cultured, and progressive ruling class; 
whereas in that same nation the peasantry (x)er- 
haps of a different racial stock) wiU be still in the 
Dark Ages, and the lower-class townsfolk will be al- 
most equally ignorant and backward. Therefore it 
is quite beside the point to argue, as is so often done: 
“Just look at the men such-and-such a country has 
produced! Just look at what it has done in the past, 
and what it is doing to-day! I guess the immigrants 
from there must be pretty good stuff!” Such ar- 
guments, in themselves, mean nothing; because all 
the good things said about a particular country may 
be absolutely true — and yet it may be one of our 
worst sources of immigration for the simple reason 
that it may send us mainly its worst human mate- 
rial. Offhand, you simply can’t tell. 
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Bearing these points in mind, let us now Surrey 
at close range the New Immigration, which falls log- 
^ ically into four main groups: (1) the East European 
peasants; (2) the East European Jews; (3) the 
Southern Europeans (mostly peasants) ; and (4) the 
Western Asiatics (chiefly Syrians and Armenians). 

The great mass of East European immigrants (the 
Jews of course excepted) are peasants, whatever 
their national origins. But, though fresh from the 
soil, most of them come to America seeking jobs 
rather than land. Unskilled and uneducated as they 
usually are, they gravitate naturally to our mines, 
steel mills, and other industrial plants requiring hard 
labor. Considered as a whole, the East European 
immigrants are backward, primitive folk who herd 
togeiber in foreign “colonies” which remain dis- 
tinctly “alien” in tone. The ultimate effect of these 
people on America depends primarily on the extent 
to which they bring over their families and settle 
down as permanent residents. Certain nationalities 
are chiefly “birds of passage.” Some of the Balkan 
elements, especially, consist almost entirely of men, 
who plan to save their wages and return home. Ob- 
viously, such elements, whatever their temporary 
economic effect, will exert no lasting influence on 
America. Other elements, however, like the Poles, 
not only are very numerous but tend to bring over 
their women and remain in America. The Poles es- 
pecially present a serious problem for assimilation. 
Whether they get jobs or go on the land, they always 
strive to form compact urban or rural colonies, 
which become real “Little Polands,” Since they have 
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enormous families, .these Polish colonies grow rap- 
idly, but never lose their alien character and remain 
undigested foreign blocks set down in American 
cities or on American soil. Other immigrants, how- 
ever, are more promising. Perhaps the most desir- 
able of the East European elements are the Bohe- 
mians or “Czechs.” The Czechs are better educated 
and are more intelligent and progressive than most 
East European immigrants. To be sure, they are 
clannish and self-centred, but they do come to un- 
derstand us and fit gradually into the American 
national fabric. 

Another promising element is the Hungarians or 
“Magyars.” ® For a thousand years the Magyars 
have been a ruling race, and even the poorest peas- 
ants feel a keen pride and self-respect which makes 
them ambitious to do well and win the respect of 
their American neighbors. The Magyars are, how- 
ever, relatively a small element in the great immi- 
grant stream. Much more numerous are the Letto- 
Lithuanians, who rank above the East European im- 
migrant average in intelligence and mechanical skill. 
The Letto-Lithuanians, however, are so self-centred 
and clannish that they are generally refractory to 
assimilation. 

Reviewing the East European immigrant group as 
a whole, we find that it consists mainly of backward 

*The “Magyars” must, of course, be clearly distinguished from the 
much more numerous Slavs, Rumanians, and other racial elements which 
were included in the Kingdom of Hungary before the Great War, and 
which made up most of the immigration from that country. Although 
they are listed in immigration statistics as from Hungary, they are not 
“Magyars.” Most of the rough labor colloquially known as “Hunkies” 
aie^ &erefore, not Magyars but Slavs. 
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peasants decidedly alien to American ideals and 
American ways. Their average intelligence seems to 
be considerably below that of North European im- 
migrants. Thus, save for the exceptions above noted, 
the East European immigrants do not appear to be 
very promising material for harmonious incorpora- 
tion into American national life. The East Euro- 
pean elements in America to-day total somewhere 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, massed almost 
wholly in our Northeastern States. 

Let us now consider the second main group of the 
New Immigration: the East European Jews. Right 
here we should note one point which underlies the 
whole matter — The Jews are not a race. Consid- 
ered as a whole, the Jews are a religious and cultural 
group, divided into at least two absolutely distinct 
racial branches. These are; (1) the “Sephardim” 
or Mediterranean Jews; (2) the “Ashkenazim” or 
Eastern Jews. Racially and temperamentally they 
have about as much in common as Christians of 
Western Europe have with Christians of Syria and 
Armenia. Now the East European Jews (who have 
come to America only since 1882) are Ashkena- 
zim, and it is they who alone constitute that “Jew- 
ish problem” which to-day undoubtedly exists in 
America. 

Jews of a different sort have been in America since 
early colonial times. We noted quite a group of 
Sephardim way back in old Dutch New Amsterdam, 
long before the town became “New York.” But 
these Sephardic Jews were no “problem.” On the 
contrary, they were well esteemed and proved a val- 
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uable addition to the population. Some of those old 
Sephardic colonial families are deservedly promi- 
nent in New York to-day. 

A second Jewish element to enter America were 
the German Jews. In blood they were partly 
Sephardim and part Ashkenazim; but they likewise 
constituted no “problem.” The German Jews formed 
part of the great German stream of immigration 
which began in 1849. In culture and ideals they 
were practically Germans, and they soon adjusted 
themselves to American ways. Mostly small trades- 
men, they scattered broadcast over the country and 
seldom raised any real friction between themselves 
and the rest of the population. In 1880 there were 
about 200,000 Jews in America — ^all either of old 
Sephardic or German extraction. 

The year 1882, however, saw the beginning of the 
vast flood of Eastern Jewish immigration. In East- 
ern Europe a great mass of Ashkenazic Jews have 
lived for ages. They are descended mainly from a 
remote branch of Israel which entered Southern 
Russia from the Caucasus and Armenia, over a thou- 
sand years ago. By the time they reached Russia, 
these Jews were no longer racially “Hebrews” but 
were mostly of blood akin to the Armenians. In 
Southern Russia they converted to Judaism a Cen- 
tral Asiatic tribe, the Khazars, and thereby further 
mingled tlmir blood. It was this mixed population 
which drif^d westward to Poland and the Ukraine, 
where they have remained for the last eight hundred 
years. Here they received reinforcements in the 
shape of a stream of German Jews fleeing from per- 
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secution. These Western Jews were so superior in 
culture that they imposed their Germanic dialect, 
which became “Yiddish.” The former theory that 
all the Polish Jews came from Germany has thus 
been disproved. We now know that the Western 
stream, however culturally important, was numeri- 
cally only a small addition to the main stream from 
the East. Therefore, the modern Polish and Rus- 
sian Jews are chiefly of West Asiatic Armenoid 
stock, together with a strong infusion of Central 
Asiatic Ehazar blood. 

Such is the racial make-up of the Eastern Jewish 
flood which reached America after 1882. The first 
arrivals averaged best, including as they did many 
religious leaders of deep learning. The masses which 
followed, however, were for the most part composed 
of the very poorest elements, which had existed for 
centuries in appalling poverty and squalor. These 
people were about as thorou^ly “alien” to America 
as it is possible to conceive. For instance: we set 
great store by our ideal of national life. But to the 
mass of Eastern Jews the very phrase “national life” 
was not only meaningless but was positively dis- 
tasteful. They had never been a nation; nor had 
they ever formed part of a nation. From time im- 
memorial they had led a closed life as a persecuted 
tribal sect. The only “national life” they knew was 
that of their hostile Polish or Russian neighbors. 
The only government they knew was that of the 
despotic Russian Czars. Hence, the Eastern Jews 
instinctively hated both nationality and government. 
This explains why international and radical revolu- 
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tionary theories have gained such a hold upon the 
Eastern Jewish element in America. 

The Eastern Jewish immigration was a genuine 
‘^exodus.” They came in families, and they came to 
stay. They are very prolific, and they now number 
well over 3,500,000. Counting the old Sephardic and 
German Jewish elements as 300,000, America to-day 
contains nearly 4,000,000 Jews, rapidly increasing. 
In passing, we may remark that the Sephardic and 
German Jewish groups have no liking for their East- 
ern co-religionists, so there has been little intermar- 
riage and the stocks remain distinct. 

The third main group of the New Immigration is 
the South Europeans. Its most numerous and im- 
portant element is, of course, the Italians. But the 
Italians themselves divide into two sharply con- 
trasted branches. We have already noted that Italy 
is inhabited by two virtually distinct stocks. This 
home division is faithfully repeated by the immi- 
grants on American soil. The immigrants from 
Northern Italy are vastly different from those we 
get from the Italian South. The North Italians are 
a decidedly desirable folk. They are mostly skilled 
artisans or expert agriculturists, together with many 
merchants and professional men. The Northern 
Italians usually keep carefully aloof from their 
Southern compatriots, whom they dislike. In fact, 
the Northern Italians generally try to Americanize 
as quickly as possible, and they usually succeed. 

Very different are the Southern Italians, who are 
many times as numerous in America as their North- 
ern compatriots, and who thus form the bulk of Ital- 
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ian immigration. Mostly backward peasants, the 
Southern Italians tend to become manual laborers, 
especially in construction gangs or in the building 
trades. The Southern Italians are thoroughly alien 
to America and instinctively crowd together in “Lit- 
tle Italys,” where they can lead their own gregarious, 
colorful life. Even so, neither the climate of our 
Northern States nor the American scene seems really 
congenial to these t 3 T)ically Mediterranean folk, who 
look back fondly to “Sunny Italy” as home. More 
than perhaps any other element, the Southern Ital- 
ians have been “birds of passage,” coming here to 
make quick money and then returning whence they 
came. For this reason the present size of the Ital- 
ian element in America is not nearly so large as 
might be supposed from statistics of immigrant ar- 
rivals and from the proverbial fecundity of their 
women. Although by the census of 1920 nearly. 4,- 
000,000 Italians have entered America, so many had 
left again that this census showed only 1,6Q0>000 
foreign-bom Italians then in the country. An analy- 
sis of the net increase from the beginning shows that 
the Italian element, Northern and Southern, in 
America to-day numbers about 3,000,000. 

Of the immigrant Spaniards little need be said. 
They average better than the Southern Italians, but 
they are relatively few in numbers, keep very much 
to themselves, and usually intend to return home 
after lliey have “made their pile.” As for the immi- 
grant Portuguese, they are an undesirable element. 
Most of them come, not from Portugal itself, but 
from the Azores Islands. It is a curious fact that the 
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Azoreans are whiter than the lower classes of the 
Portuguese mainland. Still, our Portuguese immi- 
grants are mediocre folk with a low average of intel- 
ligence. The so-called “Brava” Portuguese from the 
Cape Verde Islands off the coast of Africa are really 
negroes, with only a dash of white blood. 

The fourth and last group of the New Immigra- 
tion are the Western Asiatics, most of whom are Syr- 
ians and Armenians. While both these immigrant 
elements contain individuals of commercial and in- 
tellectual ability, the Syrians and Armenians are, 
as a whole, too remote racially and culturally to 
be really assimilated. Compared to the preceding 
groups, the Western Asiatics are numerically insig- 
nificant. Even including minor elements like Turks 
and Arabs, their total number in America is not over 
250,000. However, we have every reason to believe 
that those small trickles of immigration were but the 
forerunners of what would have been another great 
human flood if our restriction laws had not inter- 
vened. The lure of the New World was stirring 
Western Asia, and on the eve of the Great War sev- 
eral steamship companies were planning to expand 
their Mediterranean and Black Sea services to ac- 
commodate hosts of Syrians, Armenians, Caucasians, 
Tartars, Persians, and other Asiatics who were plan- 
ning to come to America. 

The “New Immigration” was, in fact, a boundless 
flood, and although by 1914 it was coming into Amer- 
ica at the rate of over 1,000,000 a year, it was really 
only just getting imder way! Had it been allowed 
to flow unchecked, it would have literally drowned 
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our America. Not merely the old stock but aU the 
later North European arrivals would have been ulti- 
mately crowded to extinction by these swarming, 
prolific aliens, drawn from ever lower and lower 
economic levels, undermining our living standards, 
and making life on the high American plane impos- 
sible. In President Roosevelt’s vigorous words, 
America would have become “a polyglot boarding- 
house” — ^the crowded abode of a jostling throng of 
alien peoples. 



CHAPTER VII 
ON THE ROAD TO RUIN 

“Fob what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” And what 
shall it profit a nation if it shall recklessly exploit 
its natural and human resources, gaining thereby a 
whole world of hectic prosperity which shall soon 
turn into the Dead Sea fruit of a harassed present 
and a mortgaged future? That, in short, is the 
melancholy story of the fifty years between the Civil 
War and the Great War. That entire period of over 
half a century is characterized by an ever-increasing 
materialism, a deflection of constructive vision into 
short-sighted egoism, and a blunting of instinctive 
poise and sense of proportion by a ruthless lust of 
immediate gain coupled with a reckless disregard of 
ultimate consequences. With the fabric of its na- 
tional life badly tattered and with its idealism 
burned away by the cataclysm of the Civil War, 
America plunged into a materialistic orgy which so 
careful an authority as Carver roundly terms an 
economic and social “nightmare.” ^ 

Now a nightmare lasting more than fifty years and 
getting worse all the time is apt to leave deeply dis- 
turbing traces, even after the victim has waked up. 
And that is precisely where we are to-day. We real- 

^ Carver, T. N.: The Present Economic Revolution in the United StateSf 
p. 262 (1025). 
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ize what we have been throng, and we are resolved 
it shall not happen again. But it is going to take a 
long time before the havoc wrou^t is repaired and 
our national life becomes truly sound once more. 

To comprehend fully the evil days on which 
America entered after 1865, let us cast a glance at 
the economic and social condition of Old America as 
it was before the Civil War. We have already 
sketched the marvellous growth of the West, and we 
saw that this was a thoroughly healthy movement — 
the natural expansion of a vigorous people, which 
resulted not only in the development of hitherto un- 
touched natural resources but also in a marked 
increase of the fine “pioneer” stock. Thus the ma- 
terial and the human wealth of the nation were alike 
fruitfully multiplied. 

While this Western agricultural expansion was go- 
ing on, a parallel process of industrial development 
was taking place in the settled Eastern States. Al- 
most from the hour of independence. New England 
had begun to harness its water-power for mills of 
various kinds, while the advent of steam-power 
tapped the vast coal and iron deposits of Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent regions. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century. New England, especially, was 
dotted with manufacturing towns inhabited by a 
relatively large working-class population. 

This industrial development, however, was as nor- 
mal and healthy as was the agricultural development 
of the West. Those early New England “mill-towns” 
showed none of the squalor which was later to debase 
them. The mill-operatives were frugal, self-respect- 
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ing Yankees, who lived decent, orderly lives, and who 
insisted upon fair treatment and just wages. And 
these things they nearly always obtained; not only 
because there was then no inpouring tide of low- 
standard labor for employers to turn to, but also be- 
cause the employers were then for the most part 
old-school New Englanders — ^men of principle, who 
respected their fellow-Yankee working men and 
working women and were ready to give them a 
'‘square deal.” Of course, we do not mean to imply 
that conditions were perfect — as a matter of fact, 
hours were long, and wages, while sufficient for a de- 
cent livelihood, needed Yankee thrift to make them 
stretch much beyond plain needs. Nevertheless, in- 
dustrial conditions in America were then probably 
better than they were anywhere else in the world. 
Foreign travellers of those days have left abundant 
testimony of their surprise and delight at the re- 
freshing aspect of the clean, wholesome mill-towns 
of Old America. 

To give our mind’s eye a clearer vision of those 
vanished days, let us scan a few excerpts from the 
recollections of a mill-girl of that period. “The 
young women who worked at Lowell,” she writes, 
“had the advantage of living in a community 
where character alone commanded respect. . . . 
Work, study, and worship were interblended in our 
life. The church was really the home-centre to 
many, perhaps to most of us. . . . The two maga- 
zines published by the mill-girls, the Lowell Offer- 
ing and the Operatives* Magazine, originated with 
literary meetings in the vestry of two religious so- 
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cieties; the first in the Universalist Church, tlie sec- 
ond in the First Congregational; to which my sister 
and I belonged. ... In recalling those years of my 
girlhood at Lowell, I often think that I knew then 
what real society is better perhaps than ever since. 
For in that large gathering together of young 
womanhood there were many choice natures — some 
of the choicest in all our excellent New England. 
. . . We were allowed to have books in the cloth- 
room. Our superintendent, who was a man of cul- 
ture and a Christian gentleman of the Puritan 
school, dignified and reserved, used often to stop at 
my desk in his daily round to see what I was read- 
ing. It was a satisfaction to have a superintendent 
like him, whose granite principles, emphasized by 
his stately figure and bearing, made him a tower of 
strength in the church and in the community. He 
kept a silent, kindly, rigid watch over the corpora- 
tion-life of which he was the head; and only those 
of us who were incidentally admitted to his confi- 
dence knew how carefully we were guarded.” * 
Another resident of the same city, a minister 
whose long pastorate enabled him to see both the 
“good old days” and the darker days which were to 
follow, thus contrasts the changes wrought by the 
years: “There are still those in Lowell who remem- 
ber the ‘former days’ and pine for their return — the 
happy days when life was homogeneous, and all were 
one in their loyalty to the new mill-town on the Mer- 
rimack; when the Yankee girls worked leisurely 
thirteen hours a day in the mills and wrote poetry 

* Larcom, Lucy: A New England Girlhood (1889). 
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at ni^t. ... It is a far cry indeed from the city of 
more than 100,000, made up of fifty or more na- 
tionalities, with 60 per cent foreign bom and 80 per 
cent foreign parentage, to the days of ‘auld lang 
syne,* when all knew each other, thought the same 
thoughts, spoke the same language, and worshipped 
in the same way.” * 

Now the conditions just portrayed in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, apply in the broad sense to indus- 
trial conditions throu^out Old America. In the 
early days even the lower-paid ranks of manual la- 
bor were not squalid or degraded. Poverty of course 
there was, and many individual cases of destitution 
— ^usually the result of too much hard liquor. Again, 
the water-fronts of the port towns harbored tough 
and criminal elements — mainly of foreign origin. 
But even the largest cities of Old America had no 
real “slums” before 1840; just as the medium-sized 
cities of the Far West, inhabited as they are almost 
exclusively by descendants of pioneers and the best 
of the Old Immigration, have no real slums even to- 
day. We must always remember that if slums make 
slum people, slum people also make slums. In the 
absence of low-grade, pauper, or degenerate ele- 
ments, slums simply do not arise. 

These happy social conditions were first disturbed 
by the great immigrant influx which began in the 
late forties. We have seen that the Old Immi- 
gration, while sound in the main, contained un- 
desirable elements which congested the cities and 
towns of the Atlantic seaboard. The market for 

* Kenngott, G. F.: TAe Record of a City (1912). 
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manual labor was temporarily glutted, the relatively 
high standards of the native American laborers were 
upset, and in time this immigrant labor worked its 
way into the mills, disturbing the economic and so- 
cial status of the native factory operatives in New 
England and adjacent regions. The Old Immigra- 
tion thus produced a milder phase of the unfortu- 
nate consequences which the New Immigration was 
later to produce in vastly aggravated form — ^the 
upsetting of living standards; the appearance of 
slum conditions in the cities and factory towns; the 
undermining of old ideals; and the disruption of the 
traditional like-mindedness, by the introduction of 
foreign cleavages in ideas, languages, and creeds. 

Another consequence of even more profound and 
lasting significance was the downright replacement 
of a large portion of the native American population 
by the immigrant newcomers and their children. 
Driven from many lines of labor, the displaced 
American workmen either went West or, even if 
promoted to better jobs at home, limited the size of 
their families, refusing to raise children unless these 
could be so educated that they could enter the more 
desirable occupations and could thus avoid compe- 
tition with low-standard foreigners under working 
conditions which, in American eyes, had become de- 
grading. This “social sterilization” of the native 
stock revealed itself by a rapid decline in their pre- 
viously high birth-rate, this decline in fecundity be- 
ing everywhere exactly in proportion to the intensity 
and character of the inunigrant influx. Indeed, 
nearly all students of the problem now agree that 
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even the Old Immigration, especially where it stayed 
in the East and competed directly with the estab- 
lished native stock, was essentially a replacement 
of a certain portion of the native American element; 
that every such immigrant prevented a native Amer- 
ican baby from being born; and that if there had 
been no immigration at all, we should to-day have 
just about as large a population, but entirely of na- 
tive American blood. 

However, we need not stress unduly this replacive 
aspect of the Old Immigration, because, considered 
as a whole, it did not involve any marked alteration 
of the nation’s racial make-up or any basic threat 
to American ideals. The Eastern Seaboard States 
did unquestionably suffer a certain lowering of hu- 
man quality, because it was there that almost all 
the imdesirable elements in the Old Immigration 
stuck. Yet these undesirable elements after all 
formed but a small portion of a sound and assim- 
ilable total. Especially was this true of the vast 
hosts of North Europeans who came seeking, not 
Eastern jobs, but Western land. These people did 
not stay East but usually went directly West to set- 
tle the areas as yet but thinly occupied by the native 
American pioneers. And those immigrants, whether 
British, Irish, German, Scandinavian, Dutch, or 
other nationality, were nearly all of good qual- 
ity, and exerted no injurious influence on existing 
living-standards. They therefore did not “socially 
sterilize” the native stock, and were thus a genuine 
addition to the population instead of a mere re- 
placement. 
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Surveying the Old Immigration as it reached its 
peak in the early eighties, we find that in the West 
both its temporary and its permanent results were 
favorable. In the East it had caused temporary 
economic and social disturbances, and it had intro- 
duced some undesirable elements which were to be a 
permanent burden ; yet even in the East the bulk of 
the Old Immigration was of sound, assimilable stock. 
If the New Immigration had never come, Amer- 
ica would, by now, present about the same racial 
and social aspect as Australia. Like America, Aus- 
tralia was settled mainly by people from the British 
Isles; but, unlike America, Australia had the wise 
foresight to welcome only immigrants from North 
European sources. This immigration did, to be sure, 
contain some undesirable elements, just as we got 
undesirable elements, mixed up with the good, in our 
Old Immigration. In its early days, especially, Aus- 
tralia was afflicted by the convict stream which the 
British Government had previously sent to its 
American colonies. Although that muddy human 
stream ceased long ago, Australia is still paying the 
price; because the descendants of the worst elements 
to-day infest the slum quarters of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. However, this slum element is practically 
confined to Australia’s two chief cities. The rest of 
the Australian population is a high-grade, homo- 
geneous people. 

Now that would have been about the situation in 
America to-day if we had adopted Australia’s immi- 
gration policy. New York, Boston, and a few other 
big cities would have had bad slums with a vicious. 
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criminal element. But these would have been ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. The rest of the coun- 
try would have been inhabited almost entirely by a 
high-grade North European population which would 
have been pretty thoroughly Americanized in a 
couple of generations. 

That, indeed, was what seemed most likely to hap- 
pen in the early eighties. By that time the worst 
economic and social disturbances produced by the 
Old Immigration had abated. The tremendous in- 
dustrial development which set in after the Civil 
War had taken up the slack in the formerly con- 
gested Eastern labor market, and with higher wages 
and better living conditions, the North European 
working men were being rapidly Americanized. The 
mill- towns of New England recovered from the first 
sliunp and improved in tone; while the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, purged of criminal foreign ele- 
ments like the “Molly Maguires,” showed decent vil- 
lages, inhabited for the most part by self-respecting 
Cornish, Welsh, and Irish miners, often Owning their 
own homes and usually rearing their children under 
proper surroundings. 

But already the first trickles of the New Immi- 
gration were seeping into the Eastern States, and 
within a decade the whole industrial trend was go- 
ing from bad to worse. These strange newcomers 
were not only alien in blood but equally alien in 
living standards and social ideals. Accustomed to 
existence on an economic plane much lower than 
that prevailing in Northern Europe and infinitely 
lower than that of America, the first Slav and South 
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Italian peasants who landed found America almost 
as much an economic paradise as had the Chinese 
coolies in California. Poor and hungry, these South 
and East Europeans were only too glad to work for 
wages and under living conditions which North 
Europeans as well as native Americans indignantly 
rejected as impossible and degrading. Snapped up 
eagerly by America’s expanding industry, the New 
Immigrants saved good money where the Old Im- 
migrants and native Americans would have literally 
starved, and the glowing tales sent home stirred 
fresh multitudes in far-off lands to quit their 
cramped, pinched existence for the wonderful El 
Dorado across the sea. 

By the early nineties the New Immigration was 
fairly under way, and any one with half an eye 
could see that, unless checked by restriction laws, 
it would rapidly attain vast proportions. Already 
the New Immigration was producing economic and 
social disturbances far graver than those which the 
first influx of the Old Immigration had caused half 
a century before. As early as the year 1892, a 
trained observer of social conditions, investigating 
the sinister transformation of Pennsylvania’s decent 
mining towns into filthy slums, which was then tak- 
ing place, thus reported his findings: “When a 
stranger visits the anthracite regions he is filled with 
sympathy for the poor Italian and the Slav. He 
considers the American resident heartless in the ex- 
treme. He is amazed at the way the foreigners are 
regarded. But a single year spent in that land will 
show him the truth, no matter how tender-hearted 
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he is. He will then know that disgust should take 
the place of surprise. He sees a thousand idle Amer- 
icans and a like number of foreigners slaving for 
ei^ty or ninety cents a day. He sees the Ameri- 
cans sending their children to school, supporting 
churches, living in decent houses, trying to be 
cleanly and wear presentable clothing. He also sees 
the scum of Europe taking the place of the former, 
content to swarm in shanties like hogs, to contract 
scurvy by a steady diet of the cheapest salt pork, to 
suffer sore eyes and bodies rather than to buy a 
towel and washtub, to endure typhoid fever rather 
than undergo the expense of the most primitive sani- 
tary apparatus.”^ 

At about that same date. General Francis A. 
Walker, then superintendent of the Federal Census 
Bureau, and America’s leading authority on popula- 
tion problems, uttered the following poignant note of 
warning regarding the broader aspects of the New 
Immigration: “The entrance into our political, so- 
cial, and industrial life of such vast masses of peas- 
antry, degraded below our utmost conceptions, is a 
matter which no intelligent patriot can look upon 
without the gravest apprehension and alarm. These 
people have 'no history behind them which is of a 
nature to give encouragement. They have none of 
the inherited instincts and tendencies which made 
it comparatively easy to deal with the immigration 
of the olden time. They are beaten men from beaten 
races; representing the worst failures in the strug- 
gle for existence. Centuries are against them, as 

‘Rood, H.: "The Mine Laborers in Pennsylvania," The Forvm, Sep- 
tember, 1892. 
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centuries were on the side of those who formerly 
came to us.” “ 

Thus, from the very start, clear-sighted observers 
were warning the American public of the perils 
which the New Immigration involved. But those 
warnings were mere voices crying in the wilderness. 
For the most part, American public opinion in the 
nineties was indifferent or even complacent to what 
was taking place. The sinister aspects of the New 
Immigration did not awaken a fraction of the 
alarmed protest which the much less serious eco- 
nomic and social disturbances of the Old Immigra- 
tion had aroused in the generation before the Civil 
War. To us, who have analyzed the shattering ef- 
fects of the Civil War on American national life, 
this apparent enigma is perfectly explained. Sunk 
in materialism and lusting after quick profits, the 
America of the nineties was in no mood to forego 
present prosperity to avert future consequences. In- 
deed, what little idealism did remain was of the old 
doctrinaire “liberal” variety which still proclaimed 
America to be the “refuge” for all the world and was 
supremely confident that we could easily “Ameri- 
canize” the most unpromising human material by 
the simple virtue of ideas and institutions. Thus 
idealism joined hands with materialism in blinding 
the American people to the grim realities of the sit- 
uation; and in consequence, public opinion gave the 
“captains of industry” free rein to drive the indus- 
trial machine as fast and as far as they desired. 

The leaders who directed American industry after 

^Walker, General Francis A.: Discussions in Economics and SUxtisties^ 
▼ol. II, p. i46. 
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the Civil War indeed typified the spirit of their 
times. How different they were from their predeces- 
sors of former days! The founders of American in- 
dustry in the early nineteenth century, exemplified 
by such outstanding figures as Lowell and the Law- 
rences, were men who combined daring and deter- 
mination with high intelligence and vision. Pos- 
sessing an instinctive poise and sense of proportion, 
they looked at industry, not as a thing in itself, but 
as part of a larger whole: to wit, America. And 
they did this, not only because they were good pa- 
triots, but also because they were good business men. 
Regarding their enterprises, not as a gamble for 
quick profits but as a sound investment for continu- 
ous returns, they took the long rather than the short 
view, and built up plants intended to operate suc- 
cessfully for generations. 

Now these industrial pioneers of the early nine- 
teenth century realized that the best guarantee of 
industrial progress and stability is intelligent, con- 
tented labor. And they also realized that the only 
way to get and keep such labor is to pay fair wages 
and give just treatment. Accordingly, they looked 
after the physical and moral welfare of their em- 
ployees, and tried to enlist their loyalty as sharers 
in a common enterprise. And those old industrial 
pioneers not only succeeded in getting intelligent, 
loyal workers, but made good money as well. Un- 
derstand; they never dreamed of being philan- 
thropists. They were there for business. But they 
showed themselves actually better business men 
than most of their successors, because they knew 
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how to make good money without recourse to the 
ruthless methods which were afterward employed. 
Thus they not only had clearer vision but also bet- 
ter business brains. To put the thing in a nutshell: 
they were hard-headed, but not “hard-boiled.” 

The “captains of industry” who came after the 
Civil War were, on the contrary, mostly of the 
“hard-boiled” type. Now a hard-boiled man is 
nearly always a short-sighted, narrow-minded man. 
Wherefore, the captains of industry of the last half 
of the nineteenth century were usually as lacking 
in true insight and broad understanding as the in- 
dustrial leaders of the first half of the century had 
been conspicuously possessed of those qualities. 

Therefore the captains of industry displayed the 
same ruthless concentration on immediate aims in 
reckless disregard of ultimate consequences that we 
saw the politicians of that period displaying in the 
handling of their affairs. Yet, what we remarked 
about the makers of “Reconstruction” applies sub- 
stantially to the captains of industry; though they 
wrought great evil, the basic fault lay, not in them- 
selves, but in the times. Those industrial leaders 
were as much selected for their temperament and 
outlook by their business constituents as the polit- 
ical leaders were by the majority of the voters. If 
they had run counter to the prevailing national tem- 
per, they would have been quickly curbed or retired 
to private life-r-precisely as was to happen later on, 
when the popular mood had changed. 

What, then, was the policy of the industrial lead- 
ers of the later nineteenth century? It was pre- 
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cisely that of their colleagues, the “lumber kings,” 
who were then stripping our noble forests from 
Maine to Michigan and from Michigan to Oregon, 
leaving behind a scrubby “second-growth,” to be 
perhaps devastated by forest fires which would re- 
duce the whole area to worthless “barrens.” Why 
did the lumber kings do this? Because they were 
after quick profits, regardless of consequences. Well, 
just so did the captains of industry strip our mines 
and factories of high-grade native American or 
North European labor, replacing it with a scrubby 
“second-growth” of cheap, alien labor, regardless of 
the possibility that those mines and factories mi^t 
ultimately be destroyed by the fires of class hatred 
or social revolution. Little did the industrial lead- 
ers of that period bother their heads about such 
remote possibilities. They were there for “busi- 
ness” in its narrowest and most immediate sense. 
The future could look after itself. 

The upshot was that American industry entered 
upon a veritable “Rake's Progress,” which needed 
the caustic pencil of a Hogarth to portray its sordid 
and dreadful realities. For a quarter of a century 
(1890 to 1914) the New Immigration was in full 
swing, de^ading living standards and replacing na- 
tive Americans and North Europeans by ever-cheap- 
ening alien labor drawn from ever-lower economic 
levels. The industrial leaders had made the (to 
them) delightful discovery that immigrants, freshly 
arrived from home surroundings of chronic poverty 
and semi-starvation, would eagerly accept pitifully 
low wages and would live under the most sordid 
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conditions — especially since many of them were 
mere “birds of passage/’ intent on saving every cent 
and then returning home to live “rich” for the rest 
of their lives. These “greenies,” as the new immi- 
grants were called, could be herded like cattle in 
^thy “bunk-houses,” sordid boarding-shacks, or old 
railroad cars — a mobile labor army, ready to go any- 
where and do anything. Of course, these ignorant, 
backward peasants, straight out of the Dark Ages, 
were, man for man, not nearly as efficient as the na- 
tive American or North European workman. Nev- 
ertheless, under skilled direction, these low-paid, 
low-living aliens left the employer a big margin of 
profit. And that settled the matter! The native 
American or North European workman was curtly 
given the choice of holding his job by degrading his 
living standards or of going “down the road.” 

The American and North European workman did 
not go without a fight. Throughout the nineties and 
the .opening years of the present century, America’s 
industrial life was frequently convulsed by great 
strikes. But in most cases the strikes failed and 
merely hastened the “alienizing” process. Fresh 
hordes of “greenies” were always on hand to take 
the jobs and send yet more Americans “down the 
road.” Where did they go? Some stayed in their 
home localities and got better jobs calling for intel- 
ligence and skill above what the alien could supply. 
Others went West, where the alien had not yet pen- 
etrated and where “American” standards still pre- 
vailed. A great host of unfortunates, however, 
continued to go “down the road.” This was the 
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chief source of that veritable plague of “hoboes” 
which afflicted America during the nineties and con- 
tinued into the opening years of the present century. 
Those “hoboes” were usually of a type quite differ- 
ent from our vagrants of to-day. The present-day 
vagrants are nearly always either restless “rolling 
stones” who can’t or won’t keep even a good job, or 
they are bums and petty criminals who will not work 
at all. Of course, such vagrants existed a genera- 
tion ago. Nevertheless, the typical “hobo” of the 
nineties was usually a decent American workman 
who had been squeezed out of his job by alien com- 
petition, had lost his grip, and was going “down- 
and-out.” These unfortunate victims of circum- 
stances must have numbered hundreds of thousands 
— ^perhaps millions, if we survey the entire period. 
When we think of all the American homes broken 
up or never founded, and all the American children 
who were never born, we begin to get some concep- 
tion of the “sterilizing” effects of the vast alien tide, 
sweeping into America, million after million, and 
year after year, undermining standards and drown- 
ing out older populations as relentlessly as the in- 
coming waves of the sea. 

And, mark you: the tide of ocean ebbs after it 
flows; but to that alien tide sweeping into America 
there was neither ebb nor end. Source after source 
yielded its swirling human floods. In Eastern and 
Southern Europe, potential immigrants could be 
numbered by the tens of millions; while beyond Eu- 
rope’s eastern marches lay teeming Asia, ready to 
pour forth its incalculable supply. The one sure 
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thing about the “New Immigration” was that the 
longer it lasted, the more “alien” became its charac- 
ter and the lower it sank in the economic scale. We 
have just seen how it was ruining American and Old 
Immigrant workmen, and how it was killing Amer- 
ican children by preventing them from being born 
as effectually as though the alien immigrants had 
been embattled barbarians cutting American throats. 
But the “sterilizing” process did not end there. As 
the New Immigration increased, it literally dried up 
the Old. For ambitious, self-respecting North Euro- 
peans, America ceased to be a land of promise. The 
slum and the bunk-house ? No, thank you ! So hun- 
dreds of thousands of North Europeans, who would 
have made excellent immigrants, either stayed at 
home under better conditions than America could 
offer them, or migrated to lands like Canada, or Aus- 
tralasia, where immigration laws were framed with 
some regard for the nation’s blood and future. 

Lastly, as the human tide lowered in quality, it 
kept out the better elements of even the New Immi- 
gration, who likewise discovered that America’s de- 
generating living standards had lost some of their 
whilom charm. Thus “Gresham’s Law” of labor, 
like all natural laws, ground inexorably on, driving 
high-standard men before low-standard men as 
surely as bad money drives out good. And what 
was the logical end of it all, if no restriction law 
should intervene? Clear-sighted old General Walker 
had answered the question very concisely when 
he had warned, far back in the nineties: “Hard 
times here may momentarily check the flow; but it 
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will not be permanently stopped so long as any dif- 
ference of economic level exists between our popu- 
lation and that of the most degraded communities 
abroad.” ® 

At this point perhaps some readers (particularly 
those who belong to a generation later than that of 
the period we are describing) may ask: “Granting 
the materialistic temper of that time, why did not 
at least a considerable minority see the danger and 
rouse the national spirit by their protests?” To 
which we may answer that, strange though it may 
seem, the average American of those days had prac- 
tically no idea of what was going on! If this an- 
swer appears unsatisfactory, consider the facts. In 
the first place, the alien influx, though vast, was 
strictly localized. America is a big country, and 
nearly all the New Immigration flowed into the 
Northeastern States, especially the States of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Furthermore, even in those States, 
the alien influx huddled into the city slums or 
packed closely into the industrial centres. There 
they stayed, and were seldom seen by the average 
American except as stray individuals or construction 
gangs. The average American farmer did not even 
get the city man’s occasional glimpse of the incom- 
ing hordes and had not the faintest inkling of what 
was afoot. 

Another reason why the average American of 
those days did not suspect that anything was seri- 
ously wrong and was thus prevented from investi- 
gating the real situation, was because the alien influx 


•Walker, op. cif., p. 441. 
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temporarily benefited all classes except the Amer- 
can or Americaii^d workingmen of the Northeast- 
ern States. Later on, of course, the whole nation 
would have to pay dearly for this abnormal pros- 
perity; yet, for the moment, there was real pros- 
perity — albeit of an increasingly hectic kind. So the 
average American of the nineties and of the dawn of 
the present century looked complacently upon the 
alien, and if his instinct of self-preservation ever did 
stir, it was usually put to sleep again by the sooth- 
ing assurances of “liberals” — ^who were sometimes 
paid propagandists of the “big interests,” cannily 
aware of the appeal of the time-worn shibboleth: 
“America, the refuge for all the world — so let ’em all 
come!” 

The fact is that the American people of the gen- 
eration between 1890 and the Great War was suf- 
fering from a blindness which seemed strange in ret- 
rospect, yet which is perfectly comprehensible if 
we put ourselves back in that period. History shows 
that the thing has happened many times — has hap- 
pened, indeed, whenever a country has mortgaged 
its future by mass-importations of “cheap labor.” 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the tiny 
“Sugar Islands” of the West Indies bought negroes 
wholesale, and enjoyed a prosperity which was the 
wonder of the world. And old Rome must have had 
marvellous “boom times” when millions of slaves 
were driving the Roman artisans and yeomen to the 
wall, but were earning their masters big dividends. 
Old Rome was dying, but the average upper or mid- 
dle class Roman never noticed it in the “prosperity” 
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which then prevailed. That was why occasional ob- 
jectors like the Gracchi were cUlM the impolite 
Latin equivalent of “calamity howlers” and were 
summarily disposed of. 

To be sure, things never got to that pass in Amer- 
ica. Heaven be praised, the American people waked 
up in time, and are to-day well aware of the fate 
which would have been in store for them if they had 
not soon awakened. Nevertheless, the grim fact re- 
mains that for more than a quarter of a century, 
America, with the smiling blindness of a sleep- 
walker, was following old Rome, and the Sugar 
Islands, and her own hoboes “down the road ” — the 
road to ruin. 

How utter the eventful ruin would have been if 
the alien flood had not been stayed, a few further 
reflections on the New Immigration will clearly 
show. 

Up to this point we have treated the alien influx 
as though it were a natural flow. It was that in the 
beginning; but it soon became more and more an 
artificial process stimulated by a variety of special 
“interests.” In its later stages, the New Immigra- 
tion was the exact opposite of the Old. We have 
seen that the Old Immigration was fundamentally 
like that of colonial days, consisting as it did chiefly 
of enterprising persons who had to undergo some 
hardship and expense to reach America at all, and 
who came here mostly with the intention of living 
an independent life on the land. The New Immi- 
gration, on the contrary, was from the first made up 
chiefly of job-seekers, and as the kinds of available 
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jobs deteriorated, so did the quality of the appli- 
cants. 

However, the great vacuum of American industry, 
now basing itself more and more on “greenie” labor, 
sucked up almost anything that could work, and 
about this central nucleus a whole group of ‘‘inter- 
ests” developed, to satisfy industry’s insatiable de- 
mands. The most prominent of these interests were 
the great steamship companies, which made enor- 
mous profits from the immigrant traffic, and which, 
being virtually all foreign-owned, had absolutely no 
interest in what the immigrants they transported 
might do to America. The “steamship lobby” was 
one of the many selfish interests which long blocked 
effective immigration-restriction laws. 

These steamship companies had thousands of 
agents, and the agents had many more thousands of 
“runners,” who systematically combed the remotest 
parts of Europe and even Western Asia drumming 
up “business” by every artifice they knew. Shice 
these agents and “runners” were after mere “immi- 
gration fodder,” quality was not considered. A 
ne’er-do-well, a moron, or a criminal had to have a 
ticket and yielded the same commission as the stur- 
diest peasant lad or the most skilled artisan. 

Thus the festering purlieus of Old World cities 
and the filthy villages of backward countrysides 
were industriously raked for human material — any 
old Stuff that could possibly “get by” our then almost 
wide-open immigration regulations. Consequently, 
vast hordes of poor, mongrelized creatures were gath- 
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ered for shipment to America, to furnish the cheap, 
ignorant, docile labor which American industry had 
learned how to use. These masses of low-grade 
humanity were "way-billed,” like so much freight, 
right through from their native towns or villages 
to some "boarding-boss” or saloon-keeper in distant 
America, who kept them until a "labor-broker” 
finally delivered them to a contractor, a mine, a 
packing-plant, or a mill of some kind. The trans- 
portation charges on this kind of freight were very 
moderate, even though the amount handled assured 
the steamship companies good profits. During the 
period between 1890 and 1914, immigrant transat- 
lantic rates averaged between $20 and $35, and they 
occasionally sank to absurdly low figures. During 
the "rate-cutting war” of 1904, certain steamship 
companies carried immigrants from Liverpool to 
New York for $8.75, while the rate to Philadelphia 
went as low as $7.50! 

In other words, almost anybody, anywhere, could 
have his vacillating mind made up for him by a 
solicitous steamship "runner,” and could thereupon 
be carried passively, easily, and cheaply,^ many thou- 
sands of miles, to an American destination. This 
process has been well termed "Pipe-Line Immigra- 
tion.” Thus had migration to America utterly lost 
its original character. In the early days it had been 
a natural selection of the best. By the year 1900 it 

7 Immigrants often had their fare paid by various agencies anxious to 
get them to America, the immigrant reimbursing them later from the pro- 
ceeds of his labor. When Congress imposed a head-tax and requir^ a 
minimiiin sum of money to be shown, etc., such moneys were likewise 
often provided the immigrant by the same agencies on the same terms. 
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had become mainly an artificial selection of the 
worst. 

One of the most ominous aspects of the prevailing 
trend was a revival of that “assisted immigration” 
of paupers and criminals which we have previously 
noted in earlier periods. The steamship agents and 
their “runners” were too shrewd to overlook such 
profitable sources, and many foreign officials did not 
even need to be bribed to assist the departure of 
their countries^ most imdesirable citizens. As our 
present Secretary of Labor, an authority on immi- 
gration problems, well remarks: “America, known to 
all the world as a land of refuge for the oppressed 
and persecuted peoples of other countries, seems to 
have become an asylum for bandits, black-handers, 
and land pirates.” ® He reveals one source of our 
foreign criminal elements by quoting a statement 
made by an American police official,* who says: “The 
United States has become a refuge for all the delin- 
quents and bandits of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Calabria. About a year ago the authorities of 
Tunis decided to cleanse the Italian quarter of 
that city where there were a great number of crimes. 
The French Government proceeded to make a rig- 
orous inquest which resulted in the expulsion of 
ten thousand Italians from that country. Where 
did that flower of manhood go? They were wel- 
comed with open arms by Uncle Sam!” “ 

Perhaps at this point some reader may arise to 

* Davis, Hon. James J.: Selective Immigraiiony p. 81 (1925). 

* The well-known expert on crime, Lieutenant Petrosino. 

A French protectorate in North Africa. 

” Quoted by Davis, op, cit, pp. 80-81. 
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remind us that after 1882 Congress passed a series 
of laws prohibiting the entry of criminals, paupers, 
etc. To all of which we will answer that, given the 
imholy alliance of “vested interests” in “liberal” im- 
migration which then existed, ranging as it did from 
big corporations and steamship companies down to 
innumerable shady “labor brokers,” boarding-bosses, 
saloon-keepers, and “white-slave” agents, there was 
tremendous pressure to get undesirables in — ^and 
nothing but a small body of overworked immigra- 
tion inspectors to keep them out. Wherefore the im- 
migration laws were mostly a joke, and the alien 
tide flowed in practically at will. 

We have just mentioned “white-slavers,” those 
infamous panderers to sexual vice. But, to be can- 
did about the matter, was not the whole system of 
“Pipe-Line Immigration” something very like a 
modem revival of the old slave-trade? The wretched 
creatures who were shipped in batches to “con- 
signees,” usually foreigners themselves, only re- 
cently domiciled in America, sometimes fared as ill 
as the negroes shipped from Africa a hundred years 
before. Those delivered to big corporations were 
frequently the lucky ones. Others were turned over 
to small employers of foreign origin, who exploited 
them mercilessly. The “padrone” and “sweat-shop” 
systems (both run exclusively by foreigners) were 
nothing but slavery, from which the green immi- 
grants, ignorant of their legal rights, did not know 
how to escape. Many corporations were almost as 
bad, and held their immigrant workers in a thinly 
disguised form of servitude known as “peonage.” 
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Here, again, we see how the New Immigration was 
breaking down wage-scales and living-standards, 
and how impossible it was for American labor to 
compete with the semi-servile hordes which were 
pouring into the country. Thus, in the Northeastern 
States, as formerly in the South, slave methods were 
working their immediate effects — and were prepar- 
ing their ultimate consequences. 

On both these points the sociologist Ross warn- 
ingly wrote: ^‘Our captains of industry give a crow- 
bar to the immigrant with a number nine face on a 
number six head, make a dividend out of him, and 
imagine that is the end of the matter. They over- 
look that this man will beget children in his image 
— ^two or three times as many as the American — and 
that these children will in turn beget children. They 
chuckle at having opened an inexhaustible store of 
cheap tools, and lo! the American people is being 
altered for all time by these tools. Once before, cap- 
tains of industry took a hand in making this people. 
Colonial planters imported Africans to hoe in the 
sun, to ‘develop’ the tobacco, indigo, and rice plan- 
tations. Then, as now, business-minded men met 
with contempt the protests of a few idealists against 
their way of ‘building up the country.’ Those pro- 
moters of prosperity are dust, but they bequeathed 
a situation which in four years wiped out more 
wealth than two hundred years of slavery had built 
up, and which presents to-day the one unsolvable 
problem in this country.” 

How ominous was the trend of American industry 

“ RosS| E. A.: The Old World in the New, pp. 286-287 (1914). 
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between 1890 and 1914 can be seen when we com- 
pare conditions then with conditions to-day. A few 
years of restricted immigration have sufficed to pro- 
duce firm wage-scales, favorable living-standards, 
practically no unemployment, and widely diffused 
prosperity. In the period before 1914, American in- 
dustry was getting to be based on “greenie” labor. 
That was a system in some respects more odious 
than out-and-out slavery, because employers did not 
own the bodies of their workmen and so had no con- 
tinuing interest in them. A “greenie” was employed 
until he “got wise” and demanded better pay and 
better laboring conditions; whereupon he was 
“fired,” another “greenie” was hired, and the process 
was repeated. This put America’s labor system on 
more and more of a “casual” basis. Employers no 
longer sought to keep permanent labor forces com- 
posed of family men with local ties; instead, they 
went on a “hire and fire” basis, “scrapping” workers 
without compunction, because they were largely 
homeless “greenies” to whom one job or one town 
was about as good as another. The labor “turnover” 
in that period was enormous; in many lines it aver- 
aged over 100 per cent a year. All this explains the 
chronic unemployment problem of those days. In 
the “hard times” of 189^97, an average of 6,000,000 
persons were unemployed. Of course, this meant 
enormous social losses, but the losses fell, not so 
much upon industry as upon the community, which 
had to care for unemployed and pauperized workers 
by public and private charity. Cheap labor also 
held back industrial progress by retarding the intro- 
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duction of labor-saving machinery and efficiency 
methods. These are making great strides to-day, 
when labor is a high-priced commodity which can- 
not be inelfectively used. 

One of the most refreshing results of our present 
immigration restriction policy is the way it is re- 
viving the traditional dignity of American labor. 
Before the New Immigration began, some grades of 
manual labor were badly paid; nevertheless, there 
was no general stigma attached to labor as such. 
Nothing better reveals the essentially “servile” 
character of the New Immigration than the way it 
degraded every line of work it touched. It was not 
merely a matter of wages; it was also a question of 
dignity and self-respect. The native American and 
Americanized workers simply would not stand for 
the bad conditions, rough “driving” and “cursing 
out” which went with “greenies,” even where good 
wages were paid. Such lines were abandoned to 
“wop” or “hunkie” labor, and were as much taboo to 
American workmen as lines given over to “nigger 
labor” are taboo to white workmen at the present 
time. How refreshing it is to note that to-day the 
tendency is all the other way! Now that the supply 
of “greenies” has been cut off, “greenie” standards 
are fading as well. Of course, in those industrial 
centres where aliens are thickest, it is going to take 
a long time to get back to anything like the tradi- 
tional American attitude, but we are moving that 
way just the same. 

This time element must be frankly faced in all 
our problems, and we need not be discouraged if 
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improvement is slow. We must remember that ef- 
fects are inevitably proportioned to their causes. 
Thus, even at best, our social system will long bear 
the scars of the terrible blows dealt it during the 
melancholy period between 1890 and 1914. The 
alien blight on our Eastern cities and factory towns, 
for example, is too sadly familiar to us present-day 
Americans to need detailed description. Those 
urban slums and sordid mill-towns, with their lack 
of civic spirit, their political corruption, and their 
generally blatant, vulgar tone, accurately reflect the 
low-grade, polyglot masses who inhabit them, and 
who, despite all efforts at Americanization, have ac- 
quired only a partial grasp of American ideals and a 
Uiin veneer of American culture. We shall discuss 
those aspects later on, when we come directly to con- 
sider present-day problems. Here let us note that 
those problems which now so vex us were imported 
for the most part as recently as a generation ago. 
We are meeting the first instalment of the price 
which we must inevitably pay for the lack of fore- 
sight which the past generation displayed. 

For let us make no mistake: there are other in- 
stalments which will fall due and which must be 
paid, not only by us but by our children, and very 
likely by our children’s children as well. By this 
we mean particularly the harm done to the blood 
of the nation by permitting the entry of undesirable 
and more or less unassimilable racial elements. 
Economic blunders can usually be soon remedied. 
Already our industry and business are no longer a 
hectic series of “booms” and “depressions” — ^an Jm- 
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provement due, in our opinion, even more to the 
stoppage of mass-immigration than to the Federal 
Reserve banking system, to which our economic 
stabilization is usually ascribed. 

Economic damage is thus relatively easy to repair. 
Not so, damage to the blood of the nation. Tamper 
with the well-springs of racial life, and you tamper 
with the heritage of generations yet unborn! Ver- 
ily, the sin of our fathers in permitting the mass- 
influx of the “New Immigration” will be visited 
upon the children, probably far beyond the third 
and the fourth generation. Let us not mince words 
on this matter! Considered as a whole, the New 
Immigration is for America a disaster comparable 
only to the disaster of the Civil War. Indeed, for 
aught we know, the future may show that the New 
Immigration, rather than the Civil War, is the su- 
preme disaster in American history. 

Understand: we pass no sweepingly undiscrimi- 
nating judgment. In the previous chapter we re- 
viewed the New Immigration in detail, and we found 
that it contained some elements of excellent average 
quality, while we also found that many individuals, 
even from the most unpromising immigrant sources, 
had proved themselves highly desirable American 
citizens or Americans in the making. We recognize 
with joy and thankfulness that a large fraction of 
the New Immigration “deserves weU of the Repub- 
lic.” But we should likewise honestly face the un- 
pleasant fact that those desirable elements, while 
unquestionably a considerable minority, are never- 
theless a minority; and that the majority of the 
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millions who have come to us from the “New Immi- 
grant” sources are frankly undesirable. Below the 
better elements, who are being genuinely and har- 
moniously incorporated into the fabric of American 
life, there lies a polyglot mass of undigested and 
indigestible material, refractory to assimilation, 
which already causes us much trouble, and which 
will continue to be a burden, a weakness, and a po- 
tential menace, probably for generations to come. 

Understand again: this is no mere personal opin- 
ion or “prejudice”; it is a deliberate statement of 
fact, proved beyond all reasonable doubt by the care- 
ful investigations of competent authorities, who 
have approached the problem from many angles and 
have conducted their studies with scientific accu- 
racy. The best general source of information for 
the inquiring reader is the immense collection of 
data to be found in the hearings before the Con- 
gressional Committee on Immigration which framed 
the Johnson Act of 1924. Those hearings have been 
published as official documents, and if the reader will 
study the thousands of pages packed with informa- 
tion, he will find that the overwhelming weight of 
expert testimony shows unequivocally that the vast 
alien mass which congests our Northeastern States 
is, on the whole, of an undesirable character. 

To cite merely one out of many authoritative 
statements: Dr. H. H. Laughlin, recognized as be- 
ing one of America’s leading specialists in his field, 
made a careful study of the mental capacity of im- 
migrants, as a result of which he testified before the 
Congressional Committee that between the years 
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1900 and 1923 we h^^^tted over 6,000,000 im- 
migrants who ranked below the average intel- 
ligence of our whit^ ^opt^tipa that they must be 
graded as either “inferior'^- or *“very inferior.” 

Think of it! Over 6^000^1)00 individuals let into 
America, who must be considered not only as “un- 
desirable” from the special American view-point of 
assimilability, but also as “inferior” or “very infe- 
rior” from the general scientific standard of mental 
soundness and capacity! Under decent immigration 
regulations, properly enforced, not one of all those 
6,000,000 and more gross undesirables should have 
ever been allowed to pass our gates. 

Over 6,000,000 “inferiors” and “very inferiors”! 
That is about two-fifths of all the immigrants, from 
all sources, who entered America between 1900 and 
1923. And since the evidence shows conclusively 
that the proportion of inferiors is much greater 
among “New” than among “Old” immigrants, it fol- 
lows that fully one-half of all the New Immigration 
admitted during those years was of an inferior char- 
acter. Now add to the original inferior immigrants 
the millions of children that they have already pro- 
duced— often at a rate several times that of the 
birth-rates of native Americans or North European 
immigrants in the districts where these low-grade 
aliens settled. Now add still other elements of the 
New Immigration which, while not “inferior,” must 
be considered as being below the general average of 
our population; and add to those original immi- 
grants their very numerous progeny. Finally, add 
still other immigrant elements which, while mentally 
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at or even above the mental average, are 

yet so different in blood!^^ 'Ideas that they do not 
fit into the national h|idtiiistinctively dislike 

American ideals and fhstitiifidns. Now add all these 
elements and their rap^ytinultiplying progeny to- 
gether. Can any unprejudiced reader honestly 
assert that we exaggerate when we state that the 
bulk of the New Immigration has been thoroughly 
“undesirable,” and that those inferior, alien elements 
above enumerated will long constitute a hindrance, 
a weakness, and a latent peril to American national 
life? 

Without stressing further the harm which we saw 
the alien influx doing to living standards and social 
conditions in our Northeastern States, let us here 
consider the far more profound and lasting damage 
which those aliens have already indirectly done to 
the blood of the nation by “socially sterilizing” the 
older stocks. There can be no question that every 
low-grade alien who landed prevented a native 
American baby or a North European immigrant 
baby from ever being born. Furthermore, there can 
equally be no question that the New Immigration 
prevented hundreds of thousands of better-grade po- 
tential North European immigrants from ever com- 
ing to America. And, of course, this indirect dam- 
age is only the prelude to the direct damage to the 
blood of the nation which low-grade aliens will do 
by injecting inferior or discordant strains into the 
nation’s etimic make-up. 

The replacive and lowering effects of the alien 
masses are already plainly visible in many parts of 
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our Northeastern States, especially in New York, 
New England, and the inchistrial districts of Penn- 
sylvania. A recent book, significantly entitled 
The Conquest of New England by the Immigrant^ 
exposes with terrible clarity the inexorable thor- 
oughness and the appalling rapidity with which the 
alien deluge, entering a geographically small and in- 
dustrially urbanized area, has in the space of a sin- 
gle generation racially “conquered” New England, 
in the sense that alien elements now form an actual 
majority of its total population. This book also tells 
in ominous detail how the alien influx has so “ster- 
ilized” the old Yankee stock that it is a dwindling 
minority, failing even to reproduce itself; and the 
book further shows that “Old” immigrant elements, 
like the Irish, have also been so “sterilized” that they 
are barely holding their own. Lastly, the book 
shows that the alien elements are multiplying with 
great rapidity. Now, of course, unless novel factors 
arise to reverse the present trend, there can be but 
one end to all this: another fifty years will see New 
England racially transformed beyond all recogni- 
tion, with the Yankee and the Irishman alike stand- 
ing forth as mere remnants in a heterogeneous mass 
composed for the most part of Slavs, Southern Ital- 
ians, French-Canadians, and Ashkenazic Jews. 

And we niust likewise remember that about the 
same thing is going on in New York, New Jersey, 
considerable portions of Pennsylvania, many parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and some other sec- 
tions of our Northern States. On the other hand, we 

By Daniel Chauncy Brewer (1926). 
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should note that throughout the South and West — 
wherever, indeed, the alien has not penetrated in 
large numbers — ^the native American and North Eu- 
ropean immigrant stocks are flourishing, with good 
normal birth-rates and with no signs of social de- 
cline. A final proof (if further proof be needed) of 
the blight cast by low-grade men, against which 
high standards, high ideals, high intelligence, phys- 
ical vigor, and other superior qualities are a weak- 
ness rather than a defense! “Gresham’s Law” of 
labor is indeed inexorable ; for just as debased money 
drives sound money out of circulation, so low-stand- 
ard men tend to drive high-standard men econom- 
ically to the wall. 

From this survey one hopeful fact emerges: the 
low-grade alien elements are pretty much localized 
in the Northeastern States. Furthermore, it appears 
that they will on the whole remain thus localized. 
To be sure, they are very numerous. The “New Im- 
migrants” and their children to-day number some- 
thing like 15,000,000.^^ But America is a big coun- 
try, and its total white population is at present over 

100.000. 000 — ^practically all of which, except the 

15.000. 000 East and South Europeans just men- 
tioned, is of old colonial or “Old” immigrant stock. 
America is thus still overwhelmingly inhabited by 
persons of North European blood, and the American 
people is becoming so decidedly aware of the situa- 
tion that it is incredible to think they would ever al- 
low another alien invasion which would spell their 
ultimate ruin. Yet, think of the problems which con- 

^ Including the French-Canadians. 
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front our Northeastern States. And think of what 
would have happened to the whole of America if the 
alien flood had been allowed to pour in for another 
ten or twenty years! 

Let us face the situation squarely. Short of some 
unforeseen disaster, America is going to win through. 
But that hopeful outcome must not blind us to the 
very serious fact that America has a big, tough job 
on its hands which will probably keep us busy for 
the next fifty years. As already remarked, a consid- 
erable minority of the “New” stocks now dwelling 
among us are excellent people who will, after a longer 
or shorter period, be genuinely assimilated into as 
good Americans as any one else. But below them lies 
the “alien” mass, which offers scant promise for the 
future. This low-grade mass is made up mostly of 
backward, primitive folk who are more or less thinly 
veneered barbarians. The New Barbarians is, in- 
deed, the title of a recent book on the problems they 
present,*® while many years ago that clear-sighted 
prophet, Prescott F. Hall,*® warned us that “the 

» By WObur C. Abbott (1925). 

‘•Every true American should know about this great patriot, who, 
though he lived and died practically unknown to the general public, was, 
more than any other man, the preparer of that ** great awakening which, 
beginning in 1914, culminated in the Johnson Act of 1924, which clos^ 
our gates to mass-immigration and thus saved America from impending 
rum. Prescott F. Hall was unquestionably the first to grasp the full peril 
of the “ New Immigration.” He came to this conclusioni;as far back as the 
late eighties, when he was barely grown to man's estate. Once his keen 
vision had pierced to the heart of the matter, he devoted his whole life to 
this supremely vital cause. At first he stood quite alone. Gradually he 
gather^ about him a small group, mostly yoimg men of Boston and 
vicinity, like himself, who founded the Immigration Restriction League in 
the year 1894. ' From then on this little band fought a discouraging fight, 
apparently making scant headway against the prevailing temper of the 
times, but in reality sowing seeds which were to produce a rich harvest of 
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T)arbarians* of the present time do not come from the 
plateaux of Central Asia or from the jimgles of Af- 
rica; they are the defective and delinquent classes of 
Europe — the individuals who have not been able to 
keep the pace at home and have fallen into the lower 
strata of its civilization.” 

Consider this vivid description of the incoming 
“barbarians,” written in the days just before the 
Great War, when the alien tide was at full flood: 
“It is fair to say that the blood now being injected 
into the veins of our people is ‘subcommon.’ To 
one accustomed to the aspect of the normal Ameri- 
can population, the Caliban type shows up with a 
frequency that is startling. Observe immigrants, 
not as they come travel-wan up the gang-plank, nor 
as they issue toil-begrimed from pit-mouth or mill- 
gate, but in their gatherings, washed, combed, and 
in their Sunday best. You are struck by the fact 
that from 10 to 20 per cent are hirsute, low-browed, 
big-faced persons of obviously low mentality. Not 
that they suggest evil. They simply look out of 
place in black clothes and stiff collar, since clearly 

success. Of course, it was always the leader, Prescott Hall, who bore the 
brunt of the battle. Kenouncing a brilliant legal career (he is the author 
of standard legal text-books and was considered one of the ablest minds of 
the Massachusetts bar), Prescott Hall devoted his modest means and 
delicate health to the patriotic cause with an intensity which unquestion- 
ably shortened his days. His untimely death, early in the year 1921, pre- 
vented him from witnessing the triumph of the Johnson Act of 1924. Yet 
he died in the serene conviction that the tide had definitely turned and 
that victory was nigh. It was the author's deep privilege to have person- 
ally known this great spirit, though only in his l^t days. Perhaps when 
future generations come to realize the debt they owe him, Prescott F. 
Hall will be remembered as he surely was: one of the saviors of our 
country. 

Hall, Prescott F.: ''The Future of American Ideals,” North American 
Reoiewy January, 1912. 
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they belong in skins, in wattled huts at the close of 
the Great Ice Age. These ox-like men are descen- 
dants of those who always stayed behind. . . . 

“To the practised eye, the physiognomy of cer- 
tain groups immistakably proclaims inferiority of 
type. I have seen gatherings of the foreign-bom 
in which narrow and sloping foreheads were the 
rule. The shortness and smallness of the crania were 
very noticeable. There was much facial asymmetry. 
Among the women, beauty, aside from the fleeting, 
epidermal bloom of girlhood, was quite lacking. In 
every face there was something wrong — lips thick, 
mouth coarse, upper lip too long, cheek-bones too 
high, chin poorly formed, the bridge of the nose hol- 
lowed, the base of the nose tilted, or else the whole 
face prognathous. There were so many sugar-loaf 
heads, moon-faces, slit mouths, lantern jaws, and 
goose-bill noses that one might imagine a malicious 
jinn had amused himself by casting human beings 
in a set of skew-moulds discarded by the Creator.” 

Such was the nondescript, mongrel tide which, for 
more than thirty years, poured in ever-increasing 
volume into America. Yet, despite everything, the 
American people delayed decisive action. The cap- 
tains of industry were still obsessed with cash sur- 
pluses and big dividends, while the well-to-do classes 
generally were as yet content with hectic “prosper- 
ity.” So materialistic and short-sighted was the 
temper of the times that a reputable economist could 
actually write: “The cost of rearing children in the 
United States is rapidly rising. In many, perhaps in 

^*Ross, E. A.: op. eit., 285-286. 
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most, cases it is simpler, speedier, and cheaper to 
import labor than to breed it”(!); while another 
“economically minded” writer could complacently 
say: “a healthy immigrant lad of eighteen is a clear 
$1,000 added to the national wealth of the United 
States.” And, of course, all this time the “liberals” 
were chanting their parrot-like refrain: “America, 
the refuge for all nations!” 

So the American people, blinded alike by false 
prosperity and false ideals, quickened its pace down 
the road to ruin. Well might an observer of those 
days, who, though an “economist,” was likewise a 
clear-sighted patriot, thus despairingly forecast 
America’s future: “Already America has ceased to 
allure, as of yore, the British, the Germans, and the 
Scandinavians; but it strongly attracts the Italians, 
Greeks, and Slavs. By 1930, perhaps, the opportu- 
nities left will have ceased to interest them, but no 
doubt the Khivans, the Bokhariots, the Persians, 
and the Afghans will regard this as the promised 
land. By 1950, even they will scorn the chances 
here, but then, perhaps, the coolies from overpopu- 
lated India will be glad to take an American wage. 
But by the last quarter of this century there will 
remain possibly no people in the world that will care 
for the chances left in America, when the blood of 
the old pioneering breed has faded out of the motley, 
polyglot, polychrome, caste-riven population that 
will crowd this continent to a Chinese density.” 

This despairing patriot did not exaggerate. 'That 
was just where America was headed when he penned 

^ American Economic Review, Supplementi vol. II, no. 1, March, 1912. 
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those lines in the year 1912. It was, indeed, the 
darkest hour. But — ^it proved to be the darkest hour 
before the dawn! Yet a little farther “down the 
road,” and the roar of Armageddon was to shock the 
American people wide-awake, not only to possible 
perils abroad but to certain perils at home. The 
story of that “Great Awakening” will be the subject 
of our next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GREAT AWAKENING 

August, 1914. Who that then had eyes to see can 
forget the awe, the strangling terror, which gripped 
us as we watched the Old World suddenly burst 
into a flaming hell of war? So incredible was the 
cataclysm that in those first days, with one accord, 
we termed it Armageddon. And as time passed, 
even the least reflective came somehow to realize 
that an historic epoch was in its death-throes and 
that a new age full of unknown possibilities was at 
hand. 

Since those momentous August days more than a 
decade has passed. No part of the globe has es- 
caped Armageddon’s transforming touch; and we, 
who live in the post-war world, are daily made aware 
of deep-going changes of every kind. Armageddon 
indeed shook the foundations not only of the old 
material order but also of traditional view-points 
and attitudes toward life in a manner best epito- 
mized by Nietszche’s trenchant phrase: “a revalua- 
tion of all values.” 

Now this applies to America just as to the rest of 
the world. The cataclysmic summer of 1914 marks 
for America the beginning of mental and spiritual 
changes so rapid and so fundamental that our pre- 
war attitude seems in some respects as distant and 
unreal as the naively simple attitude of childhood 
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appears in retrospect to the man or woman grown 
to the complex realities of adult life. Like the stress 
of adolescence in the individual, so the storm of Ar- 
mageddon was for America a national “coming of 
age.” For the American people, the “Great War” 
produced the “Great Awakening” to national, cul- 
tural, and racial realities. 

Down to 1914 the traditional American attitude 
had been a naive optimism. And that such should 
have been the prevailing popular attitude was quite 
natural. In our survey of America’s foundations we 
saw that even in colonial days there was a half-con- 
scious faith in a high destiny, and we likewise saw 
how the attainment of independent national life 
acted like a splendid elixir, quickening men’s minds 
and souls. Of course, the long cycle of marvellous 
growth and prosperity between the Revolution and 
the Civil War confirmed America’s robust optimism 
and deepened it into a faith which was almost un- 
shakable. 

Not even the disaster of the Civil War shook 
America’s traditional optimism. In fact, the Civil 
War really exaggerated it in a manner highly dan- 
gerous for the future. Instead of sobering America’s 
optimism, the Civil War intoxicated it! The Civil 
War’s destructive spiritual influence and the slaugh- 
ter of the loftiest souls of the rising generation, 
shattered the idealism and sense of proportion which 
had hitherto kept the exuberant popular optimism 
within bounds. The rampant materialism which 
followed the Civil War showed how unbalanced the 
popular temper had become. American optimism, 
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indeed, grew more naive and irrational than it had 
been in the nation’s early days. The boundless com- 
placency and self-glorification felt by the average 
American of the later nineteenth century is well 
summed up in a phrase current in those times: 
“America is God’s Own Country.” The average 
American then actually believed that there was some 
mystic virtue in our air, our soil, and our institutions 
which made America a land apart, and which some- 
how exempted us from the pains and penalties suf- 
fered by less fortunate peoples. It was this belief, 
instinctive rather than pondered, which blinded the 
American people to the blunders it was making and 
which made it so susceptible to the sentimental “lib- 
eral” sophistries which we have already analyzed. 

The traditional optimism of the American people 
thus accounts both for its complacence toward mass- 
immigration and for its equal complacence toward 
the alien elements which became domiciled in the 
country. The rapidly growing alien “colonies,” not 
only in our cities but also over many parts of our 
countryside, sometimes stirred us to annoyance but 
were usually viewed with amused tolerance as pic- 
turesque bits of “local color” which would soon pass 
away. Qur promising (but as yet by no means com- 
plete) assimilation of the “Old Immigration” led us 
to imagine that the “New Immigration,” however 
alien from us in blood, culture, and ideals, would be 
just about as easy to digest into the body politic; 
or, at least, if not the original immigrants them- 
selves, then surely their children. The Americmi 
public school, the Fourth of July oration, and, above 
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all, the overwhelming sense of being citizens of 
“God’s Own Country,” would do the trick; and the 
next generation would be full-fledged Americans, in- 
distinguishable (for all practical purposes) from all 
other “good Americans.” So ran the chain of popu- 
lar reasoning before the war. 

Wherefore, although the “Little Italies,” the “Lit- 
tle Polands,” and the “Little Ghettos” swelled into 
Big Italies, Big Polands, and Big Ghettos; and al- 
though the “next generation” which grew up in these 
foreign “colonies” neither looked nor acted like other 
Americans — still the American people, generally 
speaking, refused to read the signs of the times. 

Then came the Great War! And thereupon some- 
thing happened — America woke up! As a lightning- 
flash illumines a dark landscape, so the flare of an 
exploding Old World revealed the perils obscurely 
present in the New World overseas. 

Whatever loss it was to inflict upon us, the Great 
War certainly did America one inestimable service 
— ^it aroused us in time. Even before the war, 
America was showing signs of awakening. The 
warning voices of its seers and the painful symptoms 
of social ill-health had begun to rouse a growing 
minority to alarmed protest. In the course of time 
America would have awakened anyway. But — ^time 
was precisely the essence of the situation. With 
mass-alienage pouring in at the rate of nearly 
1,500,000 per year, a relatively brief delay would 
have rendered conditions so bad that a disastrous 
convulsion in our national life would have become 
practically inevitable. The Great War telescoped 
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what would perhaps have been a long process of edu- 
cation into a brief course of intensive enli^tenment 
as to national and racial realities, from which the 
American people emerged, not only with open eyes, 
but also with eyes open to a situation which had not 
yet got out of hand. In other words, America had 
waked up just in the nick of time. 

So fully have the realities, which we then learned, 
become part of our general outlook that we often 
find it difficult to realize what a shattering of old 
illusions took place in our minds and hearts during 
those hectic war-days. The “Great Awakening” has 
never been more vividly portrayed than in the fol- 
lowing pungent lines: “We have chattered about the 
‘asylum of the oppressed,’ and wake up to find we 
live in Bedlam. We have prattled about the ‘melt- 
ing-pot,’ and have wakened to find the stomach of 
the body politic filled to bursting with peoples swal- 
lowed whole, whom our digestive juices do not digest. 
Wise doctors have compounded a prescription called 
‘Americanism,’ which we are assiduously pouring 
down our throat, in the hope that it will disintegrate 
these knots that give us such pain, and allow us to 
absorb the meal we have gorged ourselves with. We 
hold numerous consultations to determine what 
‘Americanism’ is doing to these alien bodies. But 
what are the aliens doing to America?” ^ 

**What are the aliens doing to America f* That 
was a question which the average American never 
asked himself before the war. His thought had 

^Strotiier, French: ^^The Immigration Peril/’ WarltTs Worh^ October, 
1923. 
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reached no further than speculation upon the rate 
at which the various immigrant groups would be 
“assimilated.’' That the immigrants might dream 
of changing his America never so much as entered 
the average American’s head. That the American- 
born sons of immigrants might actually try to alter 
his America was simply beyond the bounds of his 
imagination. The average citizen visualized Amer- 
ica either as it had been before I860, or as it had 
been before 1880. To the Westerner or the South- 
erner, who knew of mass-immigration only by hear- 
say, America still appeared the homogeneous nation 
of 1860. To the Easterner, who experienced mass- 
immigration at first-hand, America seemed about as 
it had been in 1880 — a nation with such solid “Amer- 
ican” foundations that the immigrants, however nu- 
merous, were bound to be ultimately absorbed. 

Then, athwart this inveterate complacence, there 
suddenly shot the lightning-flash of Armageddon, 
and in its searching glare Americans, North, South, 
East, and West, were alike faced with hard realities. 
Instead of the united nation of their fancy, they saw 
an America in which even the North European ele- 
ments of the “Old Immigration” were in many cases 
imperfectly assimilated, while the bulk of the “New 
Immigration” was either passively or actively 
“alien.” Indeed, the “America” of 1914 bore a cer- 
tain ominous resemblance to President Roosevelt’s 
warning description of a “polyglot boarding-house.” 

The war thus dramatically showed up what really 
was, in place of that with which Americans had been 
fondly deluding themselves. To his horrified amaze- 
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ment; the average American learned that the real 
“America” was merely a large nucleus, shading off 
through more or less Americanized elements until it 
encountered solid “alien” groups refractory to Amer- 
icanization or even downright hostile to everything 
distinctively “American.” The Great War was, in. 
fact, an acid test, revealing latent alienism and 
“hyphenism” which had drifted along for decades or 
even for generations, unnoticed by the American 
public and only half-consciously felt by the aliens 
themselves. During the war, it was the unassimi- 
lated portions of the Germanic element which dis- 
played the most overt signs of “hyphenism.” But 
the period of the peace-settlement showed the Amer- 
ican public what clear-sighted observers had already 
realized — that every immigrant element had its 
“hyphenates,” whose primary loyalty was to the “old 
country,” and who put its interests before those of 
America. The way America was swept by rival for- 
eign propagandas, and the way “hyphenate” ele- 
ments of every kind responded to such foreign ap- 
peals, completed our education about “hyphenism” 
and “mass-alienage,” and showed us how they par- 
alyzed our capacity to think and act as a united 
nation. 

The shattering of old popular illusions was shown 
not only by the way the average citizen came to 
grasp the vital significance of national unity; it was 
also amusingly revealed by the sudden conversion of 
many erstwhile champions of unrestricted immigra- 
tion and the beauties of the “melting-pot.” How 
grimly humorous it was to see quondam champions 
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of the alien turn a mental somersault and publicly 
lament alike the menace of “hyphenism” and the 
ominous shortcomings of “assimilation”! Scan, for 
instance, the following lines from the pen of one 
who before the war had been a leading advocate of 
“liberal” immigration: “We now know that we are 
not in a position to participate disinterestedly and 
courageously in the international adjustments that 
will take place at the close of the war. . . . We see 
a conglomeration of colonies and ghettos and immi< 
grant sections in our large cities, and the country 
dotted with settlements quite as un-American as 
anything to be found abroad. We face the fact that 
America is not first in the hearts of every resident, 
that not every man works for America, and that not 
every man trusts her present or believes in her fu- 
ture. This is still the land of promise for the ‘bird 
of passage’ who exploits us, and whom we pluck in 
return. Thanks to the war, we have been freed from 
the delusion that we are a united nation, marching 
steadily along an American highway of peace, pros- 
perity, common ideals, beliefs, languages, and pur- 
pose. Security and prosperity have blinded us to 
the fact that we do not all speak the same language 
nor follow the same flag.” * 

Just so. And — ^what a complete confirmation of 
that which a few seers and prophets had been tell- 
ing the American people for many, many years, in 
face of popular apathy and the bitter opposition of 
those who, panic-struck, now admitted the realities 
of the situation! 

* Kellor, Frances: Straight America^ pp. 3-5 (1917). 
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The education of the American people on na- 
tional realities was not to end with the war. It was 
in the post-war period that the larger menace of 
mass-alienism was disclosed. The “hyphen” — ^the 
man who puts the “old country” before America in 
his affection — ^was bad enough. But how about the 
man animated not so much by love of any country 
as by hatred of America and things American? The 
war’s psychological effect had been twofold: it had 
awakened the American people to the alien peril; 
but it had also aroused the alien to the full sense of 
his alienism! In the easy-going “liberal” days be- 
fore the war, when the immigrant could be as “alien” 
as he liked, and when he was swarming in so fast 
that he obscurely sensed he might ultimately pos- 
sess the land, he had been quite satisfied with the 
trend of the times. But the awakening of the Amer- 
ican people and their determination to safeguard 
their threatened national life spelled a converse 
threat to alienism, and therefore roused the refrac- 
tory elements to conscious hostility toward Ameri- 
canism. The rebellious, aggressive alienism which 
has arisen since the war and which confronts us to- 
day is the inevitable by-product of the re-forging of 
our nationhood. The alien “colony” fights for its 
continued existence as naturally as the American 
people strives for the attainment of national unity. 
In both cases it is the primal instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The larger aspects of this problem will be 
treated in subsequent pages. Let us here stress only 
that phase of aggressive alienism which most im- 
pressed American public opinion during the war and 
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post-war periods — the alarming symptoms of revo- 
lutionary radicalism, almost wholly of alien origin. 

Revolutionary radicalism in its extreme sense — 
a fierce hatred of the entire existing order and a 
wild desire to smash the whole framework of our 
national life — ^has never gained any real foothold 
either among old-stock Americans or among Ameri- 
cans of “Old Immigrant” origin. A few more or less 
“queer” American “intellectuals,” and a small group 
of American working-men embittered chiefly by de- 
structive immigrant competition, comprise the slen- 
der results of “Red” propaganda among real Amer- 
icans. On the other hand, “Red” radicalism appeals 
strongly to many elements of the “New Immigra- 
tion,” and it is these alien followers who constitute 
the strength of the “Red” movement in America. 

How thoroughly “alien” that movement is in char- 
acter can be judged by the record of the Socialist 
party during the Great War. When America en- 
tered the conflict, the Socialist party maintained 
its “international” viewpoint and displayed a 
flagrantly unpatriotic attitude. This, however, so 
angered and disgusted its genuine American mem- 
bers that, when they found themselves hopelessly 
outvoted by the immense majority of East and 
South European “Comrades,” they left the party in 
disgust. As one of these “American” Socialists, 
Allan Benson, who had been the Socialist candidate 
for President in 1916, remarked: “I resign as a pro- 
test against the foreign-born leadership that blindly 
believes a non- American policy can be made to 
appeal to many Americans.” 
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How “non- American” the policy of those foreign- 
bom Socialist leaders was may be judged by the 
campaign slogan of perhaps the most widely known 
of them — ^Morris Hillquit, a Russian Jew. Hillquit’s 
slogan, in war-time, was: “Patriotism, the great 
sham!” Many alien radicals were jailed during the 
war for seditious activities, and after the war many 
more were imprisoned for similar acts of various 
kinds. Do we not still recall the radical unrest of 
the post-war period, punctuated by conspiracies, 
bomb outrages, and an epidemic of “outlaw” strikes? 
The radical alien attitude of hatred toward our 
whole national life was never more vividly expressed 
than it was by a banner borne on the streets of 
Boston during a strike of garment-workers — ^mostly 
Russian and Polish Jews. That banner bore the 
charming legend, “To Hell with the United States!” 

The post-war period completed the process of 
popular education and enlightenment which the war 
itself had begim. The American people at last had 
their eyes open to the perils of “hyphenism,” mass- 
alienage, revolutionary radicalism, and other ills 
which threatened the very life of the nation. And 
the American people saw clearly the root of all those 
evils: mass-immigration. Yet at that precise mo- 
ment of awakening, America was menaced by a 
mass-immigration vaster in quantity and worse in 
quality than anything which had ever been known 
before. The Great War had shattered the Old 
World, and now the Old World was getting ready to 
dump its human wreckage wholesale on the New! 

This prospect was made doubly alarming by the 
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fact that during the war immigration had fallen to 
virtually negligible proportions. The dramatic sud- 
denness of the change was striking indeed. The year 
1913 had witnessed the high-water mark of the im- 
migrant tide, no less than 1,427,000 persons having 
entered America. The year 1914 at first promised to 
break even that record, and notwithstanding tJie 
war’s disturbing influence after August, the number 
of arrivals for the year totalled 1,403,000. But in 
1915 immigration dropped to about 400,000, while by 
1918 it had sunk to a trifle over 200,000. Further- 
more, the departure of multitudes of foreign reserv- 
ists, called home to the colors, produced such an out- 
flow that it almost equalled the inbound tide. In 
1915 the net increase by immigration was only 
50,000, while in 1918 the excess of arrivals over de- 
partures was a mere 18,000. For the first time within 
living memory, America was virtually “deprived” of 
immigration. 

Now what happened? Remember that one of the 
stock arguments of those who favored a “liberal” im- 
migration policy was that America’s prosperity de- 
pended upon copious immigration. Here surely was 
a test of that thesis. Even during the war’s early 
years, when we were still neutral, our industry was 
enormously stimulated, while, after we entered the 
war, we not only still further raised our industrial 
output but also mobilized millions of able-bodied 
young men for soldiers. Well: did American indus- 
try languish for lack of labor? It did not. It merely 
put itself on a more efiicient basis, installed more 
labor-saving machinery, stimulated native labor by 
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higher wages — and carried on nicely, thank you. In 
other words, the war proved what clear-sighted 
thinkers had long asserted — that no real labor-short- 
age existed, but only a shortage of “cheap” labor; 
that American labor could be had in plenty at fair 
wages and under proper working conditions; and 
that the way to put American industry on a sound, 
healthy basis was to replace mass-immigration by 
higher efl&ciency, more machinery, and a reduction of 
labor “turnover.” 

Thus, even from a purely “business” standpoint, 
mass-immigration was shown to be unnecessary. 
And of course, on social and patriotic grounds, the 
stoppage of the alien flood proved an unqualifled 
blessing. Every charity board and settlement- 
worker was astonished at the improvement of slum 
conditions, the subsidence of unemployment, and the 
generally better social tone which even the brief 
immigration-stoppage of the war years sufiiced to 
produce. 

Such was the situation at the end of the war. And 
then, at the very moment when America was en- 
gaged in deflating its war-industries and finding 
jobs for millions of demobilized soldiers, it was faced 
with an alien deluge of limitless proportions! Im- 
migration, which had almost ceased during the 
war, swelled portentously once more. In 1920, 
over 600,000 immigrants arrived. In 1921, almost 
1,000,000 persons entered the country. And all signs 
showed that this was merely the beginning of a hu- 
man flood of inconceivable proportions. Every re- 
port of our consular and diplomatic agents, every 
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survey of special investigators abroad, emphasized 
the crisis with which America was faced. As the 
Immigration Commissioner for the Port of New 
York then put it: “All records are going to be shat- 
tered from January on. Whole races of Europe are 
preparing to remove to the United States. Never 
since the early days of barbarian Europe has there 
been such a wholesale migration of people as that 
which is now in contemplation, with the United 
States as the destination.'' Competent students of 
the problem estimated that, unless promptly 
checked, the mass-migration might easily reach 
3,000,000 or even 5,000,000 per year; that, in fact, 
the only practical limit was the capacity of the ships 
which could be manned and built to ferry across the 
human swarms eager to quit war-wrecked Europe 
and Western Asia for the New World. Such a sit- 
uation had never before confronted us. This was 
not “normal" immigration, not even “pipe-line" im- 
migration. It was a frenzy, a panic, a stampede, a 
mob — ^without calculation, without sound judgment 
— a. seething mass of humanity with but one idea — 
America! 

And this threatened deluge was as bad in quality 
as it was huge in quantity. The immigration which 
threatened us was literally a poisoned immigration, 
consisting as it did mainly of the offscourings of the 
Old World. The harassed, debt-ridden governments 
of post-war Europe saw in mass-migration a golden 
opportunity to lighten their burdens by dumping 
tiieir worst elements on America. A high official of 
one of the East European nations frankly stated 
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that his country’s sole concern with American im- 
migration was the hope to get rid of the “old men 
and rubbish.” The report drawn up by the Immi- 
gration Committee of the House of Representatives, 
based on confidential consular and diplomatic re- 
ports and submitted to Congress at the close of 
1920, was of a truly alarming tone, stating as it did 
that a majority of these prospective immigrants 
were “physically deficient,” “mentally deficient,” of 
low standards of living, and “economically and so- 
cially undesirable.” 

The huge horde of low-grade humanity which was 
then on the march for America is vividly described 
by an expert American investigator who had studied 
post-war conditions in Eastern Europe and thus re- 
ported his findings: “These emigrants are, as fax as 
the great majority of them are concerned, the weak- 
est and poorest man-material of Europe. They are 
the defeated, incompetent, and unsuccessful — ^the 
very lowest layer of European society. They are 
paupers by circumstance, and parasites by training 
and inclination. They are expedited out of their 
countries by governments who do not want them. 
They are assisted to America by the largest and best 
organized society that ever assisted and uncon- 
sciously stimulated immigration to America or to 
any other country, and they invariably travel on 
money they have begged or demanded from Amer- 
ica. Nor do these people consider that they are 
going to the ‘uncertainty of a new life in a new land.’ 
They are going from countries where business is rot- 
ten, taxes are high, food is scarce, money is hard to 
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get, military seiVice is apt to seize the men-folk, 
and armies are likely at any time to start marching 
and simultaneously begin seizing all the cattle and 
poultry and other edibles in sight. They are going 
to America, the world’s greatest sure-thing; Amer- 
ica, where a^ the money in the world comes from ; 
America, who has so much money that she sends her 
sons all over the world to give it away to people who 
often don’t need it; America, where conditions at 
their worst are better than conditions in other coun- 
tries at their best. These are the imiversal opin- 
ions of the emigrants. Suggest to them that they 
are going to the ‘uncertainty of a new life in a new 
land,’ and they will wonder privately whether you 
are weak-minded. The land to which they are go- 
ing is no uncertainty; it’s a lead-pipe cinch. The 
only Europeans who are taking a long chance to-day 
are the ones that stay at home.” ® 

But only the advance-guard of that sinister horde 
was. destined to reach our shores. The American 
people was at last thoroughly aroused to the peril 
which threatened the very foundations of national 
life. So the voice of an aroused America called a 
stem “Halt!” to the oncoming alien hosts. And the 
gates of the Republic closed to mass-migration — 
probably forever. 

* Roberts^ Kenneth L.: Why Europe Leaves Home, pp. (1022). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CLOSING OF THE GAT^S 

The Immigration Act of 1924 is unquestionably the 
second great turning-point in American national 
life. No such momentous and far-reaching decision 
had been made since the prohibition of the slave- 
trade, embodied in the Federal Constitution by the 
Convention of 1787. That first decision, taken by 
the “Fathers of the Republic,” averted a fatal mass- 
infiux of unassimilable negroes, and thereby kept 
America a “white man’s country.” The second 
great decision, taken a century and a half later, 
averted an almost equally disastrous mass-influx of 
low-grade aliens who would have undermined the 
national foundations and would have thus either dis- 
integrated or shattered the nation. The two chief 
personages in this great decision were well aware of 
its epoch-making importance. Representative Al- 
bert Johnson, Chairman of the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and the 
primal framer of the Act, termed it “a second Decla- 
ration of Independence”; while President Coolidge, 
whose signature made it law, stated with character- 
istic terseness: “America must be kept American.” 

“America must he kept American!” Those few 
words sum up the whole situation. The Johnson 
Act of 1924 embodies the awakening of the Ameri- 
can people to national and racial realities. It is the 
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natural culmination of a long process of education 
and enlightenment which had exposed the fallacy of 
traditional illusions by the stern logic of facts. Prac- 
tical experience, confirmed by scientific discoveries, 
had for years been opening the eyes of intelligent, 
patriotic Americans to the grim fact that our insti- 
tutions, ideals, and culture could be maintained only 
if the blood of the nation continued to be predomi- 
nantly the blood of the stocks which had created! 
those institutions and which had evolved our ideals 
and culture as instinctive expressions of their racial 
temperament and attitude toward life. Since the 
preservation of that America is supremely precious 
to all true Americans, it needed only the awakening 
of the American people to the dangers which beset 
them to assure prompt and decisive action. The 
Johnson Immigration Act therefore reflects not a 
passing popular mood but a firm national convic- 
tion — ^which will endiwe. 

The year 1924 is thus one of the decisive dates of 
American history, marking as it does the beginning 
of a new epoch of national reconstruction and racial 
stabilization that should normally culminate in a 
re-forged America. We of to-day live too close to 
the event to grasp its exalted significance. But fu- 
ture generations, looking back athwart the years, 
will see the Great Decision of 1924 rising like a lofty 
mountain-peak across the plain of Time. Those fu- 
ture Americans will also better appreciate its dra- 
matic aspect. For what could be more truly dra- 
matic than this decision, taken only at the eleventh 
hour and barely averting national ruin? For nearly 
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half a century, alien mass-immigration had been 
steadily undermining America’s foundations. Then, 
in its weakened condition, the nation was faced with 
an even vaster alien mass-migration. A few years 
of that alien deluge would have wrought irreparable 
disaster. The American people were thus offered a 
last chance of national salvation. The opportunity 
was grasped, and America was saved! 

How it recalls the old Roman legend of the Sibyl- 
line Books! Much had been lost and many difficul- 
ties had been needlessly created by past blunders, 
yet enough was preserved to insure America’s future, 
if what remained should be wisely and construc- 
tively used. 

Why the American people awakened so tardily to 
the peril which confronted them is explained by our 
survey in preceding pages. The evolution of Amer- 
ica’s immigration policy is well summarized by the 
present Secretary of Labor, who describes it as hav- 
ing passed through three sharply contrasted phases: 
(1) the ideal of “asylum”; (2) the economic atti- 
tude; (3) the biological ideal.^ 

In our second chapter we explained how the idea 
of America as a refuge for all peoples (at least, 
within the limits of the white race) was grafted upon 
American thinking by the popularity of the humani- 
tarian internationalism of Rousseau and his follow- 
ers, relying as they did upon abstract principles and 
political institutions to mould men almost at will. 

However, we should note that this popular atti- 
tude characterized the generation after the Revolu- 

^ DaviB, Honorable James J.: Selective ImimgraJtAon^ pp. 27-29. 
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tion much more than it did the actual founders of 
the nation. The “Fathers of the Republic” had 
pondered deeply on the problems of national con- 
struction and they had a much better grip on basic 
realities than did their successors. It is a highly 
interesting fact that the most eminent of the 
“Fathers” foresaw dangerous possibilities in immi- 
gration. That is a remarkable proof of their vision, 
because at that time immigration was negligible and 
no likelihood of mass-migration of any sort had 
appeared. 

Nevertheless, the pronouncements of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, and others have 
a startlingly “up-to-date” ring, forecasting, as they 
do, all the main problems which mass-migration was 
to raise generations afterward. Thus Washington, 
writing to John Adams in 1794, stated: “My opinion 
with respect to immigration is that except of useful 
mechanics and some particular descriptions of men 
and professions, there is no need of encouragement, 
while the policy or advantage of its taking place in 
a body (I mean the settling of them in a body) may 
be much questioned; for by so doing they retain the 
language, habits, and principles, good or bad, which 
they bring with them.” 

Even more striking was Jefferson’s attitude. Al- 
though in many ways deeply influenced by “French 
principles,” Jefferson was under no illusion as to the 
dangers inherent in mass-alienage, and had scant 
faith in rapid assimilation. As early as 1781 we 
And him questioning whether the desire of some of 
his contemporaries “to produce rapid population by 
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as great importations of foreigners as possible’’ was 
really good policy. And his answer was that “in 
proportion to their numbers they will share with us 
the legislation. They will infuse into it their spirit, 
warp and bias its direction, and render it a hetero-, 
geneous, incoherent, distracted mass. Is it not safer 
to wait with patience for the attainment of any de- 
gree of population? May not our government be- 
come more homogeneous, more peaceable, more 
durable?” Surely, there was foresight! For, we 
may ask: Could even a modem witness of wholesale 
immigration and mass-alienage pen a better sum- 
mary of their disintegrating and disruptive effects? 

To cite one more instance of the “Fathers’ ” pre- 
vailing attitude, we may note Madison’s disapproval 
of a bill before Congress providing for the quick 
naturalization of foreigners, to hasten the settlement 
of vacant lands. Madison, who was then President 
(1809-1817), called the attention of Congress to 
“considerations of a higher nature than those con- 
nected with filling up the country by an accession of 
mere brute numbers.” 

These characteristic quotations of the “Fathers” 
prove, in the first place, the arrant falsity of an ar- 
gument advanced by advocates of “liberal” immi- 
gration. Such persons often claim that the United 
States was deliberately founded as a “refuge for all 
peoples.” The voices of America’s creators, above 
quoted, effectually pimcture that argument. The 
actual founders of this country had had too hard a 
job building a nation, to entertain any such Utopian 
idea. It was not the “Fathers,” but the children and 
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the children’s children, lulled by prosperity and be- 
guiled by specious theories, who lost touch with basic 
realities. 

Another point worth noting is that those words 
of the “Fathers” aptly illustrate a matter which we 
have so often stressed: the sane idealism, poise, and 
instinctive sense of proportion displayed by Amer- 
ica’s early leaders, which sufficed to temper popular 
enthusiasm and self-assurance down to the Civil 
War. 

That a leaven of patriotic insight into immigra- 
tion’s unfavorable aspects continued to persist de- 
spite the growing popularity of sentimental and 
economic arguments for immigration, is shown by 
the opposition aroused when immigration began to 
reach sizable proportions in the thirties and for- 
ties. This opposition was at first a healthy protest 
against the landing of numerous paupers, criminals, 
and other undesirable elements, which was then tak- 
ing place. Unfortunately, the whole situation was so 
novel that the popular protest mistook the real prob- 
lem and, instead of demanding sound immigration 
selection and restriction, got involved in religious 
controversies; was used by designing politicians, 
and culminated in the violent “Know-Nothing” 
movement, whose aftermath of bitterness long han- 
dicapped intelligent discussion of immigration prob- 
lems. 

Nevertheless, had it not been for the rapid ab- 
sorption, after 1850, of America’s best minds in the 
controversies over slavery, which culminated in the 
Civil War, it is probable that the wide-spread oppo- 
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sition to wholesale immigration which imdoubtedly 
then existed would have shed its vagaries and would 
have resulted in immigration laws of a sensible char- 
acter. That would have been an inestimable bless- 
ing, because if America had followed the example 
of Australia and New Zealand, and had from the be- 
ginning adopted a sound immigration policy, most 
of the ills of later times would have been averted. 
But the opportunity was let slip, and the Civil War 
rendered it impossible, not only by enthroning ma- 
terialism but also by entirely diverting the nation’s 
best minds from immigration to other issues. 

Concerning European immigration, from the Civil 
War through the opening years of the present cen- 
tury, little need here be said. Our previous survey 
showed that public opinion then generally regarded 
immigration as a purely economic matter. Thus, 
such laws as were passed after 1880 were designed 
chiefly to prevent the entry of obviously unfit indi- 
viduals, like paupers, criminals, and lunatics. No 
attempt was made to limit numbers or to check 
the inflow of relatively unassimilable European ele- 
ments. The only exception was that of Asiatic 
immigration. We have already discussed the crisis 
in California which led to the passage of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Laws, and we have noted their 
wider significance as marking the first breach in 
the “traditional” American attitude. Thenceforth, 
thou^ restriction of European immigration was 
long delayed, restriction of Asiatic immigration be- 
came a settled policy. When, after 1900, a Japanese 
influx alarmed the Pacific coast, the Federal gov- 
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eminent gave partial relief by negotiating a “Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement” with Japan, by which the Japa- 
nese Government agreed to limit the entry of its 
subjects into the United States. The principle of 
Asiatic exclusion was further confirmed by the Act of 
1917, which put practically all of Asia except Japan 
into the so-called “Barred Zone,” from which immi- 
gration was prohibited. The principle reached its 
logical conclusion with the abrogation of the “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” and the inclusion of Japan within 
the “Barred Zone,” by the Johnson Act of 1924. 

This provision of the Johnson Act has been widely 
criticised as being a needless affront to Japan. Yet 
a moment’s reflection will show that it was good for- 
eign policy as well as sound immigration legislation. 
The “Gentleman’iMigreement” had placed Japan in 
a special, favored position, not only as regards other 
Asiatics but also as regards the whole world. To 
Japan we gave a privilege extended to no other gov- 
ernment on earth — the right to denote the individ- 
uals who should come to us, and whom we were 
bound to accept on the Japanese Government’s 
“o. k.” To have continued to grant Japan this fa- 
vored position after passing a drastic law like the 
Johnson Act, which aroused bitter disappointment 
in many parts of the world, would have given many 
peoples a just sense of grievance against us and 
would have weakened our moral position in main- 
taining our principle that immigration is a purely 
domestic matter, of which we must be the sole judge. 
Therefore, whatever resentment it has aroused, or 
may arouse, in Japan, would have been more than 
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outweighed by the resentments and other difficulties 
which we should ultimately have experienced from 
other quarters if the “Gentleman’s Agreement” had 
been retained. 

Returning to our main theme (European immi- 
gration) , let us now trace the rise of the modern re- 
striction movement. For we should remember that, 
while the war greatly hastened the conversion of 
public opinion, the public was being steadily con- 
verted to the need for restrictive legislation during 
many years before 1914. The beginnings of a re- 
strictionist movement can be clearly traced back to 
the early eighties, when the appearance of the “New 
Immigration” instantly alarmed a few far-seeing 
minds. At first this attitude was confined to a mere 
handful; but that handful was composed of tireless 
patriots like Prescott Hall, and their combined zeal 
and moderation enabled them to conduct a propa- 
ganda which appealed effectively to intelligent, 
forward-looking men. Thus, by the close of the 
nineteenth century, the foundations of a sane, well- 
considered immigration policy had been firmly laid. 
The general public was, to be sure, as yet but little 
interested. Nevertheless, the existence of an ably 
led and well-considered restriction movement was of 
capital importance, because when public opinion 
should be stirred on the immigration question it 
would find a literature and leaders able to direct 
popular feeling along proper channels, instead of 
letting it fly off the track, as it had in the “Know- 
Nothing” movement of half a century before. 

Besides the movement just described, there ex- 
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isted another restrictionist force — organized labor. 
The “New Immigration’s” destructive effects on 
wage-scales and living-standards had thorou^ly 
aroused both native American and North European 
working men to the peril of mass-immigration, and 
the organized strength of American labor lined up 
almost solidly for restriction legislation. 

The combined strength of these two restrictionist 
elements was increasingly shown as time went on. 
President Roosevelt greatly aided the movement by 
appointing a Government Commission authorized 
to make a complete survey of the problem. In 1910 
the Commission turned in a 41-volume report 
packed with material which threw a great light on 
every phase of the question. This report had an 
enormous effect. It proved to unbiassed, patriotic 
citizens the urgent necessity of decisive action. The 
Commission’s verdict, that immigration restriction 
was “demanded by economic, moral, and social con- 
siderations,” received the hearty indorsement of 
most thinking Americans. That verdict, indeed, 
marks the end of the purely “economic” attitude to- 
ward immigration. The social, political, and moral 
aspects of tiie problem were now clearly recognized, 
and the whole question was raised to a hi^er plane. 
Furthermore, the swelling tide of mass-migration 
was opening the eyes of the general public as noth- 
ing else could have done. The year 1907 had wit- 
nessed the arrival of almost 1,300,000 immigrants — 
mainly from Southern and Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Even the most unthinking citizen 
began to sense dimly that America was being liter- 
ally submerged by such alien floods. 
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Tlie Roosevelt Commission suggested a remedy — 
a restriction law on a percentage basis, thus fore- 
shadowing the policy which the nation has now 
adopted. Yet — ^why did so many years elapse be- 
fore the decisive step was taken? The melancholy 
answer is: because of the selfish power of “vested 
interests” in wholesale immigration. In our pre- 
vious survey we described that group of interests, 
ranging as it did from big corporations and steam- 
ship companies down to labor-brokers, touts, and 
“red-light cadets.” To these commercial interests 
should be added the frantic efforts of various for- 
eign-language groups to hold open the doors for 
fresh masses of their kinsfolk eager to get to Amer- 
ica. Now all these interests had “lobbies” in Wash- 
ington, which knew how to put pressure on Congress. 
And of course propagandist back-fires were started 
all over the country, spreading “liberal” appeals and 
“sob-stuff” wholesale, to blind public opinion to the 
true situation. So skilful were these tactics that 
they staved off the inevitable imtil the close of the 
war. 

But the post-war crisis put lobbies and propa- 
gandas to rout. Before the commanding voice of an 
aroused American people, the “interests” went down 
in defeat. In 1921, Congress passed a stop-gap re- 
striction measure which checked the alien flood and 
gave time for the working out of a permanent, con- 
structive immigration policy that was embodied in 
the Johnson Act of 1924. 

This epoch-making law combines the idea of re- 
striction with the ideal of national conservation. In 
the first place, it recognizes that mass-inunigration 
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of any kind is undesirable, and so assigns a tern* 
porary maximum limit of about 160,000 to the num- 
ber of European ^ immigrants to be admitted in any 
one year, that number to be ultimately reduced to 
150,000 per annum. 

Even more important is the act’s second feature 
— the embodiment of what Secretary Davis so aptly 
terms “the biological attitude” toward immigration. 
The Johnson Act rests upon the undeniable truth 
that the blood of the nation is the basic fact of Amer- 
ican life, and that our institutions, ideals, and every- 
thing else should be regarded as mere manifesta- 
tions of the vital spirit which has created them. 
Now the evidence of all recorded history and the evi- 
dence of modern science combine to prove conclu- 
sively that if the blood of the nation changes, the 
national temperament will likewise so change that 
existing institutions and ideals will no longer fit the 
population and will therefore be either radically 
altered or done away with altogether. But the over- 
whelming majority of the American people, being 
of the racial stocks which evolved our present insti- 
tutions and ideals, are imalterably determined that 
these normal expressions of their temperament and 
outlook shall be preserved. So the Johnson Bill 

* Including, of course, also immigrants from a few West Asiatic sources 
like Turkey, Armenia, and Syria. The Johnson Act does not, however, dis- 
turb the “Barred Zone” principle of the Law of 1917, but, rather, logically 
completes it by putting Japan under that category. The theory is that, 
since no members of the non-white Asiatic races can become American citi- 
zens (as has been definitely decided by the Supreme Court), such Asiatics 
diould not be admitted as immigrants — ^though provision is made for the 
entry of travellers, students, and merchants engaged in bona fide inter- 
national trade. I^tly, the Johnson Act omits countries in the western 
hemiqihere from the quota provisions. 
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enacts into law the will of tibe American people by 
preserving our present ethnic make-up against 
change through immigration. It does this by its 
most striking feature — the “National Origins” clause. 

That clause, due to the patriotic vision of Senator 
David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, is truly a master- 
stroke of constructive legislation. Although at the 
moment of its passage in 1924 the act assigned an 
allotment of immigration quotas from European 
countries which corresponded roughly to the various 
ethnic elements now in America, it provided for a 
thorough investigation of the nation’s present racial 
make-up, the object being to apportion the future 
annual immigration of 150,000 according to the na- 
tional origins of the entire white population. Now, 
strange though it may seem, all previous restriction 
plans had been based upon the foreign-bom elements, 
thereby totally ignoring the rights and claims of the 
native-born Americans! Could anything be more 
unjust? On the other hand, could anything be more 
just and fair than to give each element in the popu- 
lation its proportionate share of those new arrivals 
who are destined to form part of the nation’s blood 
and thus to influence its future? Here, indeed, is 
“proportional representation.” 

The National Origins clause is, in the last analysis, 
a declaration that what we now are racially, that we 
propose to remain. As former Immigration Commis- 
sioner Curran weU put it: “Each year’s immigration 
is to be an exact miniature of what we are as to stock.” 
If ever there was a sound, fair, bed-rock immigration 
policy, the National Origins clause is one. That jus- 
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tice to all was the motive of its framers, is shown by 
the statements of Representative Vaile, of Colorado, 
one of the leading members of the Immigration Com- 
mittee, in a recent speech before the House. “To 
those who are in the least familiar with the recent 
development of the immigration policy of the United 
States,” said Mr. Vaile, “there is one fact which 
stands out as clearly as any fact can possibly stand 
out, and that is that, far from discriminating against 
or in favor of any racial group. Congress has endeav- 
ored to treat them all with the most even-handed jus- 
tice. . . . Let me make a preliminary observation in 
order to emphasize the generosity of the American 
Congress. We have an undoubted right to discrimi- 
nate if we wish to do so. There are some countries 
whose immigrants, notwithstanding notable individ- 
ual exceptions, have not on the whole done weU 
here. We might in the proper exercise of sover- 
eignty have said: ‘We wiU give those countries a 
smaller proportion of the total.’ We said nothing 
of the kind. ... I have yet to see any plan sug- 
gested which meets more general approval than that 
of basing the proportion of immigration from dif- 
ferent coimtries upon the proportion of our total 
present blood which those countries have con- 
tributed. It is a plan of which no country can justly 
complain. It is a declaration to all countries: ‘We 
don’t want the blood of the United States to be fur- 
ther changed, but we are willing to accept people 
from all of you at their face value on the basis of 
your aggregate past contribution to our present 
blood.’ Let those who are dissatisfied with this plan 
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propose a fairer one — ^always bearing in mind that 
if they advocate a scheme which will favor them- 
selves, some other group will be working for some- 
thing which will put the advantage in their own 
laps. . . . Are we to understand that we should em- 
bark upon a policy of considering the merits of dif- 
ferent races in fixing immigration quotas? There 
is much to be said in favor of it, if matter of opin- 
ion could readily be reduced to matter of fact in an 
applicable form. But, as already stated, we rejected 
that plan in favor of an absolutely non-discrimina- 
torylaw. . . . Let Uiose who have a fairer plan pro- 
pose it. But, remember: Any plan which involves 
leaving out elements which founded this country, 
won its independence, and established its govern- 
ment; elements which were here since the very 
beginning, will be out of court before its case is sub- 
mitted. . . . The National Origins plan is fair to 
all; it avoids completely all racial discrimination, 
and it will preserve the blood of the United States in 
its present proportions.” * 

This analysis of the National Origins clause by one 
of its makers is a convincing refutation of the cries of 
^‘Discrimination!” and “Race Prejudice!” which we 
hear from certain quarters. For, in Heaven's name, 
is it “discrimination” to include the whole popula- 
tion, even unnaturalized aliens, in apportioning im- 
migration quotas? And is it “race prejudice” to 
allow even those elements which have proved least 
assimilable and least desirable their proportionate 

* Extension of remarks of Honorable William N. Vaile, of Ckdorado^ in 
the House of Representatives! December 16, 1925! fts published in the 
Ccngresaional Record. 
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share in contributing to ilie blood of the nation? 
Surely, every fair-minded person must acknowledge 
that such accusations are inspired either by blind 
passion or by designing propaganda. America’s im- 
migration policy is based not upon theories of race 
superiority or inferiority but upon the bed-rock fact 
of difference. As President Harding well sa^ in 
1920: "There is abundant evidence of the dangers 
which lurk in racial differences. I do not say ra^al 
inequalities — ^I say racial differences.” ^ 

To sum up the matter: the American people have 
come to realize the fundamental fact that no coun- 
try can be a true "nation” without a spirit of unity, 
and that no such spirit can exist without a basic like- 
mindedness among its citizens — ^which, in turn, can 
arise only through basic similarity in blood. The 
American people look back longingly to the unity 
and like-mindedness that existed down to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, and they are deter- 
mined that the nation shall be welded anew. They 
know that the only way to accomplish this is through 
race-stabilization. The Johnson Act is thus the first 
step in the re-forging of America. 

Many other steps, of course, remain to be taken. 
But the great thing is that we are now on the right 
track, and that a promising beginning has been 
made. When we remember that the Johnson Act 
has been in operation only three years, the results 
achieved are truly astonishing. Even under the pro- 
visional quota schedule,^ the new law instantly ac- 

^ This provisional schedule is based upon the numbers of foreign-bom 
of the various European nationalities in America at the time of the census 
of 1890. That date was chosen because the census records showed that 
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complished its main purpose — ^the apportionment of 
immigration according to the ethnic make-up of our 
present population. Of the quota immigrants now 
admitted, fully 75 per cent come from Northern and 
Western Europe, while only 12 per cent come from 
Sou^ern and Eastern Europe. In other words, the 
“Old Immigration” has been raised to its fitting pre- 
eminence, while the “New Immipation” is re- 
strifcted t<^» precisely its just ratio, since the “New” 
immigr i stocks now in America form approxi- 
mately 'll: per cent of the whole population. Again, 
since the total number of quota immigrants is to- 
day only a trifle over 160,000 and will be ultimately 
reduced to 150,000, all danger of mass-migration 
from Europe has been averted. Contrast tJie pres- 
ent situation with conditions before the war, when, 
out of a mass-immigration averaging close to 
1,500,000 per year, fully 80 per cent came from 
Southern and Eastern Europe or Western Asia, and 
only about 20 per cent came from North European 
sources! 

Furthermore, not only has immigration been re- 
stricted in quantity and justly apportioned in racial 

the numbers of foreign-bom then corresponded better than later censuses 
to the racial make-up of our present population. This schedule was, of 
course, designed as a temporary measure, to hold the scales of immigration 
even imtil official investigation should ascertain the racial make-up of our 
population. Three years were allowed for this investigation — which, as a 
matter of fact, is now successfully completed. The law provides that the 
permanent schedule, based upon the ^'national origins” of our population, 
shall go into effect on July 1, 1927. It is this clause which immigrant 
ments tried hard to abrogate in the last session of Congress. They did 
succeed in having its application postponed for a year, and they are mean- 
while striving to discr^it the National Origins plan so that it i^ould never 
go into effect. That, of course, would be a great misfortune, because this 
clause is the Johnson Act’s most statesmanl^e feature. 
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make-up, it has also been improved in quality from 
all quota sources. This is due largely to another 
excellent feature of the Johnson Act — ^the prelimi- 
nary inspection “at the source.” All prospective im- 
migrants must obtain visas of their passports from 
our consular officers abroad, and visas are granted 
only if the consular officers are satisfied that appli- 
cants are legally admissible to the United States. 
Thus many undesirables are rejected at the start, 
and final inspection at our ports of entry is much 
simplified. 

And, just as the immigrant stream is being purified 
of its worst elements, so the improvement which im- 
migration restriction has wrought in our economic 
and social conditions is attracting a better grade of 
immigrants from all quarters. We have already 
seen how the lowering of working-conditions and 
living-standards by mass-immigration before the 
war was discouraging self-respecting, ambitious per- 
sons from coming to America, and thus not only was 
drying up the Old Immigration but was worsening 
the qurfity of the New Immigration as well. Now 
that the trend is reversed, and wage-scales and liv- 
ing-standards are on a healthy basis, America at- 
tracts the ri^t sort of people once more. Our im- 
migration officers (who are certainly the best judges) 
are loud in their praise of the remarkable better- 
ment which the law effected from the very moment 
of its operation. Here is what Commissioner Cur- 
ran, chief immigration officer of the Port of New 
York, had to say only a year after the enactment of 
the Johnson Law: “As an affirmative performance, 
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the Inunigration Act of 1924 has already done great 
good to our country, and it gives promise of doing 
more. The immigrants who come to us now are 
fewer and better. They are cleaner nowadays. They 
possess better health, better intelligence, better 
promise of industry that produces, than did their 
predecessors. In the main they are outdoor folk, 
pink-cheeked, long of limb, and muscular. They will 
labor rather than barter, work in the open rather 
than buy and sell in the alleys. They are self-con- 
tained, confident. And they are young. It is the 
youth of Europe that is coming through Ellis Island 
these days.” The latest annual report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration is couched in a 
thoroughly optimistic tone. “For the first time in 
the history of the United States,” comments the 
Commissioner General, “we have a well-grounded 
and well-considered set of laws relating to immi- 
gration which, while not shutting us off from a rea- 
sonable contribution of Old World peoples, are at 
the same time responsive to the demands of the 
American people for an effective immigration con- 
trol.” 

The Johnson Act has thus proved its excellence 
beyond all argument. However, we must never for- 
get that the most perfect law is only as good as its 
enforcement. And unfortunately we are faced with 
one very serious weakness in the present situation 
— ^the menace of the “bootlegged alien.” How great 
that menace is, a moment’s reflection will show. 
Remember the huge mass-immigration which threat- 
ened us a few years ago? That deluge was legally 
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prohibited by our immigration law. But the law did 
nothing whatever to lessen the desire of would-be 
immigrants to come to America. In fact, the law 
has actually increased that desire; because the more 
American wages and living-standards rise, the more 
America becomes a “land of promise.” To get down 
to bard realities: we have set up a legal barrier 
against the greatest mass-migration of all recorded 
history. But, unless that legal barrier is backed by 
official force strong enough to make it stand, the 
human pressure from abroad will crumple it up like 
what (if unsupported) it really is — a bit of printed 
paper. And the alien pressure to get into America 
is so tremendous that only eternal vigilance and 
strong enforcement will protect us against an illegal 
alien infiltration of a most insidious and destructive 
character. Competent observers have estimated 
that at least 20,000,000 people in Southern and East- 
ern Europe and Western Asia alone to-day long to 
come. to America! With such a huge reservoir of 
unsatisfied desire, it is easy to see how multitudes 
will take the most desperate chances and pay any 
price to get in. 

That is the reason why a great “bootlegging” 
business in immigrants has developed, closely knit 
with the smuggling of liquor and drugs, richly 
financed, ably directed, and so well organized that 
the system’s tentacles reach from America’s “under- 
world’^ to the remotest parts of Europe and Asia. 
Every mile of our long land-frontiers to north and 
south, every league of our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, are possible “leaks” in our legal dike, by 
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which the alien flood can trickle throng. The reve- 
lations which have been made in regard to this boot- 
leg immigrant traffic are literally astounding. In 
the first period after the Johnson Act was passed, 
before the government had really grasped the situa- 
tion, it has been authoritatively estimated that im- 
migrants were being smuggled into America at the 
rate of 1,000 a day — an illegal immigration with a 
volume aggegating nealy 400,000 per year! Since 
then protective measures have been so improved 
that illegal immigration has been markedly reduced. 
Still, even to-day, it is presumed to number between 
60,000 and 100,000 per year. Now remember that a 
majority of these smuggled aliens are of the most 
imdesirable types of Eastern and Southern Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, including many dangerous crim- 
inals and persons aflSicted with loathsome and con- 
tagious diseases, and you will realize still more 
vividly what “bootleg” immigration is doing to us. 

What can we do about it? Well, practically every 
government official in touch with the problem, from 
the Secretary oLLabor and the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of ImmigrMon down to local inspectors and 
border patrolmen, asserts that there is only one effec- 
tive way to stop the illegal influx and to cleanse 
America of the human dregs which have been foisted 
upon us. That way is an alien-registration law, 
coupled with wholesale deportation. At present 
there is no adequate method of tracing smuggled 
aliens once they get in, nor is there any satisfactory 
way of checking up those actually among us. We 
know that the number of aliens illegally in America 
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to-day must run into hilndreds of thousands. A 
registration system would detect these people, while 
the establishment of suitable deportation machinery 
supplied with suflficient funds “ would make possible 
a general house-cleaning of gross imdesirables who 
are now making all sorts of trouble, including dan- 
gerous crimes and revolutionary propaganda. 

The outcry to-day being raised against an alien- 
registration law in some quarters as being “un- 
American” is mere sentimental twaddle. As Secre- 
tary Davis well says, alien registration “is based 
upon a principle always recognized in our American 
scheme of things. Every American citizen must reg- 
ister to qualify himself to vote. Practically every 
State in the Union provides for compulsory educa- 
tion of children, both native-born and alien. . , , 
This system would enable us to weed out the alien 
who has entered the country in violation of the law, 
or who is here to preach the downfall of our insti- 
tutions, the overthrow of all law and order. It would 
provide help for the alien who seeks to become a 
real American, and would check the activity of the 
alien who is here for no good purpose. . . . These 
proposals are put forward in the interests of the im- 
migrant who comes to us from abroad, the alien who 
is within our gates, and all American citizens, to-day 
and in the future.” ® 

Another step which must soon be taken is the put- 

* At present, deportation methods are so cumbrous and expensive that 
our ofBciak cannot proceed against more than a fraction of the aliens 
whom they know to be deportable. This is a scandalous situation, which 
should be remedied at once. 

* Davis, Hon. James J., op. ef£., pp. 213-214. 
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ting of the western heifiisi|here oil "a quota basis. 
When the Johnson A^t w^ framed, New World 
countries were not limited as to numbers of immi- 
grants. This was done to facilitate neighborly rela- 
tions. At that time it was not believed lhat New 
World immigration would be likely, to become 
troublesome. Our chief source of New World immi- 
gration had, up to that time, been Canada, a land 
with less than 10,000,000 inhabitants, which had sent 
us immigrants of good average quality and with 
many very fine elements. 

Since then only three years have passed. And 
yet, within that brief period, our experience with 
our southern neighbor, Mexico, has driven home in 
our minds one stern fact, the fact that, with our 
high living-standards and abounding prosperity, any 
low-standard country which is exempted from our 
restriction laws will sooner or later (and usually 
sooner) become a source of mass-immigration. Mex- 
ico has a population of nearly 15,000,000, mostly 
low-grade Indians and mixed-breeds. That Mexico 
possesses an intelligent, cultivated upper class is 
entirely beside the point, because the immigrants 
which Mexico sends us are the poorest, lowest ele- 
ments of the population. 

Down to the stoppage of low-grade European la- 
bor, Mexico was not an important source of immi- 
gration. Considerable numbers of Mexicans did 
cross the frontier to do the rough labor in our South- 
western border States; but they did not constitute a 
“problem,” because they were mostly seasonal male 
laborers, who went home after their work was done. 
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However, as soon as chea^ labor from Europe was 
stopped, many lines of American industry^ whi^h had 
been rim on a cheap-labor basis tyratfed to the Mexi- 
can supply. For here, right aj> our doors, jihs a great 
reservoir of the cheapest and most docilelabor. The 
Mexican “peon” (Indian or mixed-breed^ is a ‘pov- 
erty-stricken, ignorant, primitive tfreature, with 
strong muscles and with just enough brains to obey 
orders and produce profits under competent di- 
rection. 

It was the same old story! Big employers were 
delighted, labor agents drummed up recruits, and — 
Mexican immigration swelled to mass-proportions. 
No one knows how many Mexicans there now are 
in the United States, because immigration statistics 
tell only a small part of the story. With a 2,000- 
mile land-frontier, thinly settled and lightly guarded, 
the Mexican usually disdains to pay the ten-doUar 
visa-fee and the eight-dollar head-tax which he needs 
for legal entry into the United States. Saving his 
money, he just slips quietly over the border, and un- 
til we have an alien-registration law we cannot stop 
him. Our immigration ofl&cers may be able to spot 
smuggled Europeans and Asiatics coming in from 
Mexico. But how, without alien-registration cards, 
can our inspectors spot illegal Mexicans, once they 
lose themselves in the Mexican quarters of our Texas 
or California towns? 

So the little brown peons keep swarming in and 
spread far beyond our southern-border States — 
wherever, in fact, there is a call for “cheap labor.” 
And everywhere the peon brings with him his igno- 
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ranee, dj^, disease, add vice, which infect cities 
with slum pla^e-^ots,; depress wages, and Iowot 
the g»er^’ tdhe /of the commimity. 

Here is^hat arecept investigator has to say about 
tAB* latest idien-h^amigrant problem: "The number 
of those whd v^t the Mexican is steadily increas- 
ing. In t^es^ days one need not go to the South- 
west to meet him. A glance from the car-window 
in Pennsylvania or New York is likely to fall on a 
succession of blurred olive faces, aligned along the 
track. In the kingdom of railroad-ties a new hier- 
archy is displacing the Slav; the Mexican is rapidly 
becoming the railway-track laborer par excellence. 

"A beet-field, its plumed rows suggesting an ex- 
panse of sprouting helmets, be it in California or 
Iowa', Colorado or Wisconsin, is almost sure to pro- 
duce a crop of Mexicans before the season is over; 
they are the favorite labor of the sugar-growers. In 
Chicago the Mexican is displacing the negro in the 
steel-mills and stockyards. European immigration 
has been restricted, but the cheap-labor vacuum that 
is thus created is quietly sucking the Mexican out 
of the Southwest and into the North and East. Soon 
the man from next door may actually live next door 
to many of us.” ^ 

So rapid has been this Mexican “peaceful pene- 
tration” that the Mexican immigrant element ^ in 

* Thomson, C. A.: '‘The Man from Next Door,” Century, January, 1926. 

^ The immigrants from Mexico should be sharply distinguished from the 
descendants of the sparse population which we annexed after our war with 
Mexico in 1848. These people, whether of Indian or Spanish descent, are 
mostly small landowners, moderately prosperous, and keeping closely to 
themselves. They stay at home and rarely enter our industrial life in any 
way. 
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the United States to-day numbers probably at least 

1.000. 000. Indeed, some estimates run as hi{^ as 

2.000. 000. Furthermore, the Mexican is becoming 
a ''permanent*^ problem, because he is bringing in 
his women and tends to stay. Unless something 
is done, and that right soon, we shall have on our 
hands another race-problem of a very troublesome 
character. For the Mexican peon is about the most 
‘'alien,” unassimilable creature that could be im- 
agined. His temperament and outlook on life are 
absolutely opposed to those of the t}rpical American. 
Low in intelligence and almost devoid of individual 
initiative, the Mexican Indian is likewise splendid 
potential revolutionaiy* material, because he is a 
hom communist, “Private property,” in our sense 
of the word, he has never really known. He is a 
primitive tribesman who has always lived a group- 
life, with everything save a few strictly domestic 
possessions held in common. Such a being, pro- 
foundly alien in blood, ideals, and outlook, can be 
only a destructive element in our national life. The 
Mexican must be kept out if grave dangers are to 
be averted. 

Yet the Mexican is merely the nearest of sever£d 
potential New World immigration problems. There 
are the West Indies, with several million inhabi- 
tants, mostly negroes and mulattoes. Already our 
West Indian negro immigrants have furnished a 
large proportion of our most troublesome negro agi- 
tators and revolutionary radicals, as we shall see in 
later chapters devoted to the negro problem. Fur- 
thermore, south of Mexico lie Central and South 
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America, with a combined population more than 
three times that of Mexico, or between 45,000,000 
and 50,000,000. Most of these millions are Indians, 
negroes, or mixed-breeds of various kinds — ^at least, 
those are the elements which would furnish immi- 
grants to the United States. In view of all this, can 
any sane person deny that the New World ought to 
be put immediately on a strict quota basis? 

Our analysis of the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of the present immigration situation shows that, 
while we have made a good start and have evolved 
a sound line of policy, several steps must be imme- 
diately taken if we are to avert dangers of a most 
pressing nature. We must never forget that immi- 
gration is a problem which will always be with us 
and which will need constant watching to prevent 
the rapid growth of insidious perils from small be- 
ginnings to disastrous proportions. Immigration 
surely exemplifies the time-honored maxim: *‘Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of safety!” 

And the need for constant vigilance becomes 
doubly clear when we realize that our immigration 
policy is threatened, not only by tremendous hostile 
pressure from abroad but also by persistent enemies 
at home. Many commercial interests selfishly long 
for the days of “greenie” labor and hope to see them 
return, while several numerous and influential im- 
migrant groups in oiu* population are bitterly deter- 
mined to break down our new immigration policy 
and open the gates once more to floods of their fel- 
lows desperately eager to come to America. Those 
immigrant groups are largely naturalized American 
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citizens and Hius have votes which they use as clubs 
on weak-kneed politicians ready to barter away 
America’s future for their own precious political ca- 
reers. The recent Congress witnessed several at- 
tempts to undermine the Johnson Act, and the oppo- 
sition actually succeeded in postponing for a year 
the application of the National Origins clause, which 
is the act’s most statesmanlike feature. 

Let us examine these two opposition forces in or- 
der to gauge their present strength and forecast 
their future ability to make trouble. First, let us 
consider the commercial interests opposed to re- 
stricted immigration. Here, happily, we find a force 
which is rapidly on the wane. The “unholy alli- 
ance” of vested interests which was once the chief 
foe of immigration restriction has been pretty well 
dissolved. The steamship companies have about 
made up their minds that wholesale immigration is 
a thing of the past and are accordingly adjusting 
their business along other lines. The fraternity of 
shady labor-brokers who fattened upon the alien 
immigrant have mostly transferred their talents to 
other fields. Most important of all, the ranks of the 
big employers, once almost solid for cheap alien la- 
bor, are to-day thoroughly split, with an ever-larger 
proportion genuinely converted to the soundness of 
our present immigration policy and adjusting their 
business thereto. Of course, we still see plenty of 
the old “hard-boiled” type. But our best and most 
far-seeing industrial and financial leaders now rec- 
ognize that immigration restriction is not only a 
patriotic necessity but also “good business” in the 
long run. 
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The war and post-war period opened the eyes of 
American employers as nothing else could have done. 
For five years American industry, suddenly deprived 
of cheap labor, was as suddenly confronted by the 
need for unprecedented activity and expansion. Yet 
the strain was successfully met by better business 
methods, and American industry found itself on a 
sounder and more truly prosperous basis than it had 
been before. The radical unrest of the post-war 
period was the final touch which completed the 
awakening of American business to the realities of 
the situation. It showed that immediate profits 
might involve total ruin later on; that “cheap” labor 
was apt to be frightfully expensive labor in the end. 

The upshot is that American industry is no longer 
based on “greenie” labor, “hire-and-fire,” gambler’s 
profits regardless of consequences, and other features 
of the bad old days before the war. Instead, Amer- 
ican industry is thinking in terms of efficiency-man- 
agement, labor-saving machinery, and reduction of 
labor turn-over. Never have the relations of capital 
and labor been so good as they are to-day. Indus- 
trial leaders and labor leaders are “getting together” 
on a common platform of high output and high 
wages. Profit-sharing and management-sharing sys- 
tems for employees, bonuses for special perform- 
ance, and pensions for long service are creating con- 
tented, prosperous, loyal working-staffs, glad to do 
their best and immune to revolutionary propaganda. 

And, great as the improvement has already been, 
the opportunities for further progress in industrial 
efficiency are even greater. The possibilities of la- 
bor-saving machinery in reducing the need for low- 
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grade, unskilled labor are almost limitless. How 
great the progress along this line has already been 
can be judged by a recent survey of two competent 
experts who state that the work to-day done in the 
United States by mechanical power would otherwise 
demand the toil of 3,000,000,000 hard-driven slaves 
— ^in other words, a servile mass nearly thirty times 
as large as our entire present population! Beside 
this stupendous achievement of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, what do our remaining needs for unskilled 
labor really amount to? 

Surely, with labor-saving machinery expanding so 
rapidly, a more efficient use of the human labor we 
now have should suffice for all really necessary de- 
mands. The unsoimdness of current pleas for cheap 
alien labor even on strictly economic grounds is well 
shown by some pertinent remarks of our present 
Secretary of Labor, who writes: “There is a persis- 
tent demand for relaxation of immigration limita- 
tion for economic reasons. The plea is continusffiy 
made that we need labor, particularly common la- 
bor, in order that our industries may be kept fully 
manned. But it is a fact tiiat many of our indus- 
tries are already overmanned, and tiiat in many 
others the substitution of up-to-date machinery and 
methods would eliminate much of the need for man- 
power.” * That our best business brains recognize 
this and are ready to move along new lines is shown 
by a characteristic utterance of that well-known busi- 
ness leader, Mr. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, who 
states: “Employers do not need an increased labor 

t Davis, op. dUf p. 208. 
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supply, since increased use of labor-saving machin- 
ery and elimination of waste in production and dis- 
tribution will for many years reduce costs more 
rapidly than wages increase, and so prevent undue 
domination by labor.” 

From all this it seems clear that immigration re- 
striction will have less and less to fear from its old 
opponents, the commercial and industrial interests. 
The chief adversaries to be reckoned with to-day and 
in the immediate future are those immigrant groups 
(chiefly of Eastern and Southern European origin) 
which, for their own special reasons, strive to under- 
mine our present inunigration law and block further 
progress. 

The power of these groups should not be xmder- 
estimated. They control a vast number of votes, 
strategically placed in politically “doubtful” States, 
and they can thus put heavy pressure upon many 
congressmen and upon both the great political par- 
ties. So active were their lobbies in the last ConJ 
gress that they did distinct harm, while it is always 
possible that by a combination of skilful tactics and 
favoring circumstances they might temporarily undo 
much of what has already been done. 

Let us even suppose that some such thing will 
happen. Very good. And then, we may quietly ask 
the triumphant “alien blocs”: What will happen to 
them? 

For surely, before they travel much farther along 
their present road, they should, for their own sakes, 
ponder that question long and seriously. Remem- 
ber: the whole trend of the times indicates that the 
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great majority of Americans have made up their 
minds that immigration restriction has come to stay 
— that, indeed, it forms the necessary basis for that 
national stabilization and reconstruction which most 
Americans supremely desire. The re-forging of 
America has begun. America is being re-forged 
upon the anvil of time by the hammer of the na- 
tional will. And — ^any immigrant group or com- 
bination of groups which meddles with America’s 
re-forging is going to get hurt! Let there be no mis- 
take about it: any temporary successes thus gained 
will prove “Pyrrhic victories” which will be paid for 
tenfold.^® 

The author has thus far in these pages refrained 
from citing personal experiences, but he feels that 
one of them bears too strikingly on this particular 
matter to be omitted: 

I had spent the year 1923 in Europe and the Near 
East, engrossed in studies of political and social 
conditions which put me out of touch with Ameri- 
can affairs. Upon my return home at the beginning 
of 1924 I went to Washington to learn what was go- 
ing on. One of the first persons I saw there was a 
good friend of mine who is nationally known as one 
of the keenest judges of American public opinion. 
I asked him to tell me what was the outstanding 
feature in the evolution of American public opinion 
during the past year. Quick as a flash he answered: 
“Immigration!” 

^^One of the most likely consequences would be a law prohibiting all im- 
migration. Such a bill was actu^ly introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress. 
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“I tell you,” he went on, “in all my experience I 
have never seen so general a crystallization of pub- 
lic sentiment about any issue as there has been about 
immigration restriction. Look at Washington to- 
day! What’s the ‘big story’ here? It’s the fight over 
the immigration bill. The opposition lobbies are 
making a big row. I think they’ll lose out, though of 
course you never can tell. But” — and here his face 
went grave — ^“but one thing I do know: the Ameri- 
can people is to-day aroused to a stark, grim deter- 
mination to slam the doors against wholesale immi- 
gration. .And if the alien groups who are fighting 
the bill do succeed in throwing a monkey-wrench 
into the machinery, I pity them; because then you’ll 
see an anti-alien movement in this country that will 
make the Ku Klux Klan look like thirty cents!” 

Well, that’s my story. And any one who will re- 
call the state of American feeling in those days of 
early 1924 will realize that my friend was dead right. 
Of course we know that the bill became law and 
public feeling subsided — ^because its alarm had been 
quieted and its determination had been satisfied. 
But that determination is to-day even stronger than 
it was three years ago, because the new law has con- 
clusively proved the wisdom and the necessity of 
the policy which was then begun. If, now, the sub- 
sidence of popular emotion leads short-sighted poli- 
ticians to heed alien lobbies and weaken the immi- 
gration law, not only those politicians but even 
more the alien lobbies will be in for a very unpleas- 
ant surprise. For if the American people once 
makes up its mind that a certain immigrant element 
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or combma;tion of elements is the irreconcilable 
enemy of our national re-forging, tbe position of that 
element or those elements is going to be unhappy in- 
deed. The American ;^ople is thoroughly awake to 
the perils which it escaped by a mere hand’s breadth, 
and is to-day inspired by a deep patriotic passion 
for national security through the attainment of na- 
tional unity. Let those who seek to thwart this 
beware: it is they who will be the losers. 



CHAPTE^5^ 

THE WILL TO NATIONAL UNITY 

Thinkino America is to-day in a mood of sober ex- 
altation. Gone is the naive popular optimism of 
former times. Gone, likewise, are the dark fore- 
bodings of reflective minds before 1914, and the 
dread alarms which beset us during the war and 
post-war ‘periods. The American people to-day 
stands, chastened by a realization of past errors and 
present difficulties, yet inspired by a further realiza- 
tion that it has found the way to a splendid future. 
The road before us may be long, but the eye can al- 
ready glimpse the goal of national security upon the 
far horizon. 

Every true American knows that to insure those 
blessings of peace, prosperity, and progress which 
are the fruits of national security, he must work for 
the attainment of national unity. Wherefore, the 
American people to-day displa 3 rs a firm will to unity 
that will endure. The task which we have set our- 
selves may take generations; yet it can, and will, be 
done. For, to paraphrase an old-time jingle: “We 
hiow where we’re going — and we’re on our way!** 
The “Great Awakening” which came with the 
Great War has aroused a profound longing for na- 
tional unity in American minds and hearts — not 
merely political unity in the formal sense, but even 

more t^t solidarity of ideals and culture which 
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are the necessary foundations for real and lasting 
political stability. As President Coolidge well says: 
“We Imve a great desire to be supremely American.” 
And ^e President si^ficantly continues: “That 
purpose we know we can accomplish by continuing 
the process which has made us Americans. We 
must search out and think the thoughts of those who 
established our institutions.” ^ 

This is why Americans are “thinking historically” 
so much more than they used to. In the da}^ of 
naive optimism, Americans took the permanence of 
their ideals and institutions almost as much for 
granted as they did the sunshine and the air they 
breathed. But, realizing as they now do that their 
national heritage is not automatically secure, the 
American people are studying their historic past and 
are discovering that its roots go back, far beyond 
even the achievement of nationhood in the Revolu- 
tion, to the racial and cultural foundations of the 
early colonial period. America is, indeed, a stately 
growth, with roots striking deep through the centu- 
ries. Our America is not a half-formed thing, to be 
lightly made over at the behest of disgruntled critics; 
it is a stanch and vital creation, begotten of a picked 
breed, and nourished by the wisdom, courage, and 
self-sacrifice of many splendid generations. 

“America” is not an area, a government, or a con- 
venience; it is the cultural and spiritual birthright 
of all true Americans — ^past, present, and future. 
And we living Americans, who are its present guard- 
ians, are resolved to bequeath this birthright to our 

^ From the President’s address entitled: Thought, the Master of Things. 
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children. We know only too well that past errors 
have impaired the national heritage. But this makes 
us all the more determined to restore its former po- 
tency and to hand it on, improved, to the' next 
generation, who will continue the great task. ^ 

Om historical survey has taught us the secret of 
national unity. That secret is; lihe-mindedness in 
basic ideals and outlook — ^which, in turn, is due to 
basic similarity in temperament and blood. We 
khow the reason why the like-mindedness of former 
times has given place to jarring discords and conflict- 
ing attitudes. That reason is: mass-immigration, 
prodigious in volume and mcreasmgly “alien” in 
character. That, in the last analysis, is why our 
standards are to-day so demoralized and our culture 
is so distracted and confused. Yet, unhappy as is 
our present plight, the hopeful thing is that we have 
at last become keenly conscious of our cultural 
responsibilities. The American people is awake to 
the fact that, just as it has always stood ready to de- 
fend the national territory against the menace of 
armed invasion, so it must stand equally ready to 
defend the national culture, ideals, and institutions 
against the far more insidious menace of alien 
“peaceful penetration.” That is why the gates of 
the Republic have been shut to mass-migration. 
And that is also why, despite possible temporary 
setbacks, the policy of restrictive, selective immi- 
gration has come to stay. 

The closing of the gates has averted national ruin. 
It gives us the opportunity to stabilize our national 
life and to begm the re-forging of our national unity. 
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But we should not underestimate the problems 
which confront us in the accomplishment of our task. 
Although the immigrant flood is now stopped, it has 
wrought havoc which the labor of generations can 
alone fully repair. Its effects have, of course, varied 
greatly with different regions. The South, the Far 
West, and much of the Middle West, have been 
almost untouched, and have thus remained almost 
purely American. Furthermore, the immigrant flood 
came in two sharply contrasted waves — the “Old” 
and the “New” Immigration, which produced corre- 
spondingly different results. The effect of the Old 
Immigration may be compared to a flood which 
leaves behind it a deposit of silt, temporarily dis- 
turbing yet soon incorporated into the original soil. 
The effect of the New Immigration, on the other 
hand, was that of a destructive torrent, bearing 
with it quantities of sand and gravel which will 
impoverish the soil for a very long time to come. 
Fortunately, its full force was confined to our North- 
eastern States; but that section wiU feel the ^ects 
for generations. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us examine more 
closely the difficulties which the immigrant elements 
of our population present to the attainment of 
America’s national unity. As far back as the be- 
ginning of our national life, Thomas Jefferson put 
the thing in a nutshell when he declared that we 
must Americanize the immigrant, or tiie immigrant 
would “foreignize” us. And one of our leading sci- 
entists recently well summarized the problem when 
he wrote: “We had counted on America changing 
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the foreigner instead of the foreigner c hanging 
America. The latter possibility is coming now to 
loom up in a portentous manner. No nation can be 
a great nation without a spirit of unity — ^a certain 
degree of like-mindedness among its people. It is 
desirable also that it contain much diversity, but it 
should be diversity on approximately the same level. 
An infiltration of a moderate number of people from 
other countries (not too unlike ours) is a wholesome 
influence in counteracting the tendency to fixity 
which is a natural proclivity of social groups. But 
carried too far, it would result in making a people a 
mere hodge-podge of heterogeneous elements.” * 

In our previous survey of the immigrant flood we 
emphasized the fundamental importance of the fac- 
tors of mass and time, and we contrasted the differ- 
ence between the gradual arrival of relatively small 
numbers of immigrants who dispersed among a 
large native American population, and the rapid in- 
flux of vast numbers of immigrants who settle in 
solid blocks and live almost entirely out of personal 
contact with real Americans. These factors of mass 
and time apply to all immigration, and account for 
the slow assimilation of certain “Old I mmigr ant” 
groups,like the German and Scandinavian population- 
bloc]^ of Wisconsin and Minnesota, even though 
those groups are similar to us in blood and ideals, 
and are thus predisposed to Americanization — ^as is 
shown by the rapid assimilation of Germans and 
Scandinavians in other parts of the country, where 
they live among “American” surroundings. 

* Holmes, S. J.: Studies in Evolution and Eugenics^ pp. 209-210 (1923). 
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Furthermore, individuals, even of more distantly 
related European stocks, assimilate easily when they 
live among Americans and are anxious to identify 
themselves with their American neighbors. In 
America’s early days a good many individual Ital- 
ians, Poles, and other South and East Europeans 
reached our shores. These individuals were, how- 
ever, usually persons of education and intelligence, 
who were able to understand their new surroundings 
and appreciate what America had to offer them in 
other than merely material ways. And, be it noted, 
such persons nearly always received a hospitable 
welcome. Despite what some disgruntled aliens as- 
sert, the fact remains that the American people has 
never shown a spirit of dislike for the foreigner as 
such. What Americans do dislike, and dislike most 
heartily, is the alien — either the low-grade alien who 
disrupts our living-standards, or the aggressive alien 
who dislikes our ways and wants to change every- 
thing here to suit himself. 

To illustrate this, we need cite only two out of 
many possible examples. Contrast the respective 
American attitudes toward North and South Ital- 
ians, and toward Sephardic and East European Jews. 
The North Italians are mostly intelligent, high-grade 
folk, who try to Americanize themselves and who are 
well-liked everywhere. The bulk of the Southern 
Italians herd together in “Little Italies” and are 
looked down on as “Dagoes.” The Sephardic Jews 
have been an asset to the community since colonial 
days, and never had to complain of any popular 
prejudice against them until the recent mass-immi- 
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gration of Ashkenazim aroused a strong anti-Jewish 
feeling which most unjustly failed to discriminate 
between different sorts of Jews. 

Throughout our early national life, when foreigners 
were few and when our culture and ideals were as 
yet intact, America showed a strong power of as- 
similation. Many prominent citizens of those days 
bore French, Dutch, or German names, while the 
names of others reveal a Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, or Slavic origin. Yet these men were all thor- 
oughly “American” in their actions and outlook, 
and woujd unquestionably have been as indignant 
as any other Americans at the “h5q)henism” and 
aggressive “alienism” which many immigrant groups 
to-day display. 

As Brander Matthews weU puts it: “This process 
of satisfactory assimilation persisted up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. There were in the United 
States only a few compact settlements of immigrants 
from any one country; and most of the newcomers, 
no matter whence they came, were soon scattered 
in American communities. The various stocks inter- 
married; and whatever the parents, the children 
were Americans, often with little sentimental affec- 
tion for the remote land from which their fathers 
had migrated. . . . Even where a given foreign 
element was numerically strong, the immigrant was 
likely to abandon his native language, and to speak 
by preference his acquired English. . . . These 
people had been subdued by what they lived in; 
and they were anxious to assert their solidarity with 
the older stock of Americans. They wanted to be 
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like us; they accepted our traditions; they acquired 
our folk-ways; they shared our opinions and even 
our prejudices.” ® 

On the other hand, even our early history reveals 
some instances of the stubborn persistence of “mass- 
alienage,” where foreign groups retained nationalistic 
and cultural self-consciousness. Two striking exam- 
ples are Louisiana and New Mexico. We annexed 
Louisiana in the year 1803, and New Mexico in 
1848. Yet in neither case have we Americanized 
the original inhabitants. After a century and a 
quarter of American rule, the “Creoles”. of New 
Orleans’ Vieux Carr6 and the “Cajuns” of the Bayou 
Parishes still speak French and frankly dislike Ameri- 
can ways. As for the Spanish-speaking element in 
New Mexico, it is almost as “alien” to American cul- 
ture and ideas as it was when we took over the coun- 
try three-quarters of a century ago. These two 
long-standing failures of Americanization may give 
us u^ful hints as to what we are likely to encounter 
in efforts to assimilate some of the immigrant “colo- 
nies” which have established themselves so thickly 
and so firmly in various parts of our Northeastern 
States — ^particularly those of South and East Euro- 
pean origin, which have practically no natural affini- 
ties with American life. 

For let us frankly face the unpleasant truth: 
America’s assimilative power has long been on the 
wane. Let us not deceive ourselves. For many, 
many years, the vast flood of variegated humanity 
which poured into America has not been really in- 

• Quoted from The Literary Digest^ September 9, 1922, pp. 31-32. 
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corporated into the national life. Of course, great 
numbers of immigrants have been genuinely as- 
similated, and many of these new citizens have 
risen to an honored eminence which reflects their 
stanch Americanism and their high value to Amer- 
ica. Yet such things, though encouraging, should not 
blind us to the ominous fact that “alienism,” which 
in America’s early days was exceptional, has be- 
come so wide-spread that to-day a majority of the 
recent immigrant stocks, native-born as well as foreign- 
horn, have not been genuinely assimilated, and are 
not “Americanized” save in a superficial, formal 
sense. For the past half-century, America has been 
suffering from a rapidly growing “hjrphenism” and 
mass-alienage, and only our fatuous optimism kept 
us from seeing this until the Great War took us by 
the scruff of the neck and forced us to look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face. Now that we see things 
as they are, let no “pollyanna” optimists delude us 
into playing the silly old game of drawing up lists 
of eminent New-Stock citizens and then jumping 
to the conclusion that millions outside those lists 
are equally “good Americans.” 

That is just plain bunk. Every one who has 
honestly faced the facts knows that the immigrant 
masses which congest our industrial centres or have 
settled in blocks upon the land are, generally speak- 
ing, not “good Americans.” They are still essen- 
tially “aliens,” who are, for the most part, either 
indifferent or hostile to American ideals and in- 
stitutions. America is to-day confronted with a 
“mass-alienage” which is not merely passive but 
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which is becoming increasingly aggressive, and 
seeks, frankly and even exultantly, to attack the 
existing fabric of our national life. Furthermore, 
the reflex effect of this alienism has weakened the 
morale of many Old-Stock Americans, and has 
thereby still further lowered America’s assimilative 
power. That is the plain, ugly truth of the matter; 
and all real Americans, Old Stock and New Stock, 
who love our America, should close ranks and get 
together on a common policy and programme of 
action. 

The problem of “mass-alienage” in its mder as- 
pect has nowhere been better analyzed than in the 
writings of Mr. Gino Speranza — one of those New- 
Stock Americans whose whole-hearted patriotism is 
the most hopeful aspect of what is in many ways a 
dark situation. So excellent is his analysis that we 
would do well to consider it at first hand. 

Mr. Speranza begins by emphasizing the short- 
sightedness of our fathers regarding wholesale im- 
migration. “This nation,” he writes, “in all the 
essentials of its life and character, was grafted upon 
a historically definite and distinguishable North 
European or Anglo-Saxon stock. And upon that 
graft there was developed a definite and distin- 
guishable racial type — the historic American peo- 
ple. . . . 

“This does not mean that there is no room with- 
in the republic for peoples whose views, beliefs, and 
antecedents differ from those of the historic Amer- 
ican stock. It does mean, however, that when, by 
the sheer weight of numbers, these peoples bear 
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down too heavily with their cultural differences 
upon the structure of the democracy, they become 
a distinctly denationalizing element within the re- 
public. It does mean that when, by combining and 
solidifying their unlikenesses and divergences from 
the American civilization, they attempt to impose 
their dissentient social and political ideas, ideals, 
and habits, they then become a distinctly disrupt- 
ing element within the democracy. They are then 
political and cultural disturbing factors akin to 
those racial minorities which have threatened, and 
to-day still threaten, the life and peace of some of 
the states of Europe. . . . 

“The effect of mass, so obvious and impressive 
in nature, was not considered at aU in its work- 
ings and consequences upon a distinct civilization 
and political system developed by a homogeneous 
people.” * . . , 

Summarizing the alien situation by stating that 
“one out of every six whites in this country, to- 
day, is foreign-born and belongs to one of thirty 
different nationalities and has one of thirty different 
languages as his mother-tongue,” Mr. Speranza 
draws the following trenchant conclusions: “It is 
no answer, ^d it has become distinctly misleadmg, 
to point to our Michael Pupins or our Edward Boks, 
as proof of the desirability of such alienage. The 
problem is a sociological one; it does not deal with 
iridwiduals, but with masses ; its concern is not with 
specific successes or specific failures, but with gerv- 
eral averages. Just as you cannot impute the vices 

* Speranza, Gino: Race or Nation, pp. 14, 17, 20 (1924). 
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and the crimes of a few immigrants to the racial 
group to which those few belong, neither can you 
attribute the virtues and the character of a few out- 
standing ‘alien-Americans’ to the immigrant stock 
of which they are a cultural part. The trouble is 
that New-Stock spokesmen and some Old-Stock 
‘liberals’ recognize the law of averages when it 
comes to the good qualities of the immigrant; they 
vehemently deny it, or quietly ‘side-step’ it when 
his deficiencies are involved. 

“It is, therefore, both the ‘suddenness’ and the 
massiveness (with the resulting coherence, and ag- 
gressiveness) of our immigrant-alienage, which 
^reatm seriously to modify our whole social siruc- 
iure. And they threaten it, not because of any in- 
herent inferiority or superiority, but because that 
cohering mass is a mass of social and moral views, 
customs, ideals, and ‘ways’ different in varying de- 
grees, from those of the American people.” * 

This illuminating survey of mass-alienage enables 
us to appreciate another matter that must be care- 
fully borne in mind — the fact that the alienage 
which America confronts is not a temporary but 
a continuing alienage, which threatens to persist 
for generations. We usually identify alienage with 
the inunigrant, and thus think of alienism solely 
in terms of “hyphenism” — a preference for the 
“old country” over America. But, as a matter of 
fact, that is only the beginning of the diflSculty. Of 
course, many children of immigrants are likewise 
hyphenates, especially those reared in the larger 

* Speranza, op. city pp. 137-138. 
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immigrant “colonies.” Yet a much larger num- 
ber of immigrant children are plainly not hyphen- 
ates, since they break away from their parents' 
view-point and scornfully reject the ancestral lan- 
guage, culture, and ideals as “old stuff.” But this, 
in itself, does not make them Americans. All too 
frequently it makes them mere nondescripts, with 
no ideals, standards, or culture of any kind. 

And, be it noted: these unfortunate nondescripts 
are just the ones who are apt to be not merely wn- 
American but bitterly an^i-American. The reason 
for this is clear. The nondescript regards America's 
ideals and culture, like those of his ancestors, as so 
much “old stuff.” Wherefore, our moral standards 
and social controls irk him, and make him restless 
and dissatisfied. For, why should he respect duties 
and disciplines which we cherish but which to him 
are meaningless and foreign? And why should he 
not instinctively dislike these foreign ways and in- 
stitutions, and try to break them down in order to 
remould America according to his desires? 

That is the question wliich will confront America 
long after the present immigrants have died and 
“hyphenism” (in its true sense) has shrunk to minor 
proportions. Not the foreign-bom hyphenate, but 
the native-born nondescript, is the real concern of 
the future. A few keen-sighted observers have 
already glimpsed this, and somebody has collec- 
tively termed our alien nondescripts “The New 
American.” That description is of course much too 
flattering. A more accurate term would be “The 
Nothing-in-Particular.'' However, since that would 
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be a cumbersome phrase, let us employ the term 
“New American” — always recalling its true mean- 
ing. 

The “New American” is a social phenomenon 
without precedent in modem times. His nearest 
counterpart is probably the mongrel urban popu- 
lace of the Roman Empire, which was “Roman” 
only in name. A clever journalist has aptly de- 
scribed the nondescript elements of our Eastern 
cities and industrial centres as “American citizens 
but not Americans.” That is just what they are; 
and, so far as the more unassimUable immigrant 
stocks are concerned, that is just about what many 
of their children and grandchildren will be, one or 
two generations hence. We will deal with the 
“New American” more fully in our concluding 
pages, when we come to survey future trends and 
policies. Let us here note the “New American” as 
an increasing factor in that challenge to our national 
ideals, institutions, and culture which America to- 
day unquestionably confronts. 

This challenge is at present not so much a defi- 
nite movement as it is a complex emotional trend, 
ranging all the way from a slight distaste for certain 
aspects of American life to a deep-seated, malev- 
olent hatred of everything characteristically Amer- 
ican. The milder phases of this anti-American 
tendency are harmless signs of temporary maladjust- 
ment on the part of elements destined to harmoni- 
ous assimilation. Other phases, however, are symp- 
toms of really dangerous alien antipathies which 
must be carefully watched. 
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We must remember that the Great War increased 
the self-consciousness of all our immigrant groups, 
while the success of foreign propagandas here dur- 
ing the war and post-war periods has led several 
European governments to continue their propa- 
gandist activities. The distinctly h3^henate atti- 
tude of certain immigrant stocks and their persistent 
efforts to influence American foreign policy in favor 
of their homelands are too well known to need de- 
tailed comment. Such hyphenate activities are of 
course most annoying, but they need not really 
alarm us, because they inevitably work at cross- 
purposes and so tend to cancel one another out. 
What we should watch, however, is the attitude of 
unassimilated elements on domestic issues, because 
there the alien groups tend to sink their Old World 
differences and line up solidly for common ends. A 
good example of this is the way that groups which are 
hereditary enemies in Europe combine in efforts to 
break down our immigration-restriction laws. Each 
of these groups would be glad to see the others kept 
out, if it could get its own kinsmen into America. 
But since this is impossible, they pool their interests 
in a common “log-rolling” programme, and we wit- 
ness an alliance of diverse alien elements on the 
immigration issue, which could not be formed for. 
any other purpose. 

The crux of the whole problem is, however, not’ 
specific alien activities but the general spirit of 
alienism, which includes not only the hyphenated 
groups but also the denationalized mass of “New 
Americans.” This alien spirit is hostile to the very 
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foundations of csir national life. Alienism reveals 
itself in a general attitude of mind which system- 
atically belittles our past, sneers at our present, and 
hopes for a future when our America shall have 
been destroyed. Alienism is Americans irreconcilahle 
joe. That is the plain, ugly truth of the matter; 
and the sooner we realize it, the better for us. 

Let us watch alienism at work. The first thing 
we notice is the way its spokesmen deny our very 
nationhood! Some readers may raise their eye- 
brows at this statement, but if they will read on, 
they will discover that we are stating spber fact. 
Of course, our entire history testifies to the truth 
that America is a nation, with roots deep in the 
past, with long-established institutions, and with 
distinctive ideals and culture. But aU this the 
spokesmen of alienism blithely sweep aside. With 
amazing effrontery, they vehemently assert that 
America is not a true nation, but that it is a sort 
of inchoate mass, still “in the making.” Some 
alienist writers try to make out that even in colonial 
days America was a mere hodge-podge of many 
races, and they further imply that America has 
never been much more than a fluid mixture of im- 
migrant elements. 

One phrase especially popular with alienist ora- 
tors is that “the only real Americans are the Red 
Indians.” That bright remark has been used num- 
berless times by hyphenated speakers, and it never 
fails to bring a good “hand” from an alien audience. 
But t hink of the mental attitude which such a state- 
ment implies! Logically, it means that “America” 
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is nothing but a stretch of land/ and that the in- 
stant a person sets foot on it, he is as much an 
“American” as anybody else who happens to be 
here. Why, then, bother about a needless formal- 
ity like citizenship? Indeed, carrying the idea to 
its logical conclusion — can there ever be any real 
^‘Americans” except Red Indians, since persons of 
other stocks, though domiciled here for centuries, 
are as much “hyphenates” as persons who landed 
only yesterday? To hear some alienist spokesmen, 
one might think that America had no history, no 
traditions, no institutions, no coherent fabric of 
civilization, but that all of us had been dumped 
down together at EUis Island a few short years ago. 
Of course, the idea behind all this is that America 
is a sort of no man’s land — or, rather, every man’s 
land, to which people from every part of the world 
have a “right” to come and develop a separate 
group-life along any lines that they may see fit. 
As for American objections, they are instantly stig- 
matized as “race prejudice” and — “ww-Awmcaw” / 
Americans unacquainted with alienist writings can- 
not imagine the amazing fables which are to-day 
being palmed off as “American history.” So gro- 
tesque are some of these effusions® that to most 
Americans they might seem to be the work either 
of madmen or of burlesque humorists. Yet they 
are neither. They are written with a very practical 
purpose, and they are gladly received by large circles 


* For some almost incredible examples, see Gino Speranza’s amucdng and 
enlightening article entitled “Flaying Horse with American History/’ 
WorhTs Work, April, 1923, pp. 602-610. 
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of readers who want to hear just such things. What 
such writings do is, of course, to satisfy balked 
emotions, by portraying in an unreal past what 
authors and audience alike long to see actually hap- 
pen in the future — the replacement of our America 
by an alien “America.” 

Accordingly, our past is garbled into a glorifica- 
tion of this or that racial element. Even where 
only a few representatives of a stock can be specifi- 
cally identified in earlier times, those few worthies 
are magnified until they almost monopolize “front- 
stage.” And of course where a group was really 
present in considerable numbers, they are made out 
to be nothing less than the whole show. Last but 
not least, the villain of the piece is always the native 
American — or, as alienist writers usually term him, 
“The Anglo-Saxon.” It is he who thwarts their 
separatist aspirations and crushes them into a mould 
of national and cultural uniformity. Wherefore, 
the alienist cry is one of revolt against the “An^o- 
Saxon aristocracy” which “rules” America. 

This picture of the Anglo-Saxon element as a 
small ruling upper class does not square with the 
census figures, which report the colonial and British 
immigrant stocks as together forming well over 
one-half of the entire white population of the United 
States. But — ^what are census reports to the alienist ? 
Is not the Census Bureau probably a propaganda- 
organ of the “Anglo-Saxon aristocracy”? Alienist 
writers have, therefore, compiled their own statistics, 
which are certainly interesting, since they usually 
magnify the size of their respective groups from two 
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to five times as much as the official figures. Indeed, 
if we consider these private statistics as a whole, we 
arrive at some startling results. The author has 
tabulated the numerical claims of a number of 
spokesmen for non-English-speaking elements, and 
finds that these claims total a trifle more than the 
entire white population. This gives us a paradoxi- 
cal America containing not a single individual of 
En^Mi or Scottish blood, to say nothing of the 
Irish. Indeed, this would logically resolve “The 
Anglo-Saxon” into a myth, since he must be as 
extinct as the Dodo I 

Of course, the exaggerations and extravagances 
which we have been narrating are found mainly in 
foreign-language publications not intended for Ameri- 
can eyes. When alienism employs the English idiom 
it is usually less crude and more careful of its facts. 
But the alien spirit is there, just the same, and the 
same general arguments are used. America is de- 
scribed, not as a true nation, but as a geographical 
area inhabited by a more or less fortuitous collec- 
tion of people, which is still “in the making.” Above 
all, our past is systematically belittled and assailed. 
American history is “muck-raked” in good, lusty 
fashion. The colonial period is either ignored or is 
turned into a racial medley, while the Revolution 
gives the Anglo-Saxon Fathers of the Republic a 
splendid chance to buttress their special privileges 
by erecting such annoying barriers to “progress” as 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court. 

Our winning of the West is likewise taken severely 
to task. The pioneers, it seems, were rude fellows 
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who messed up matters badly and who destroyed 
better things than those they brought into being — 
such things, we presume, including the infrequent 
clusters of Indian tepees and the occasional river- 
shacks of half-breed French-Canadian voyagmrs, 
which typified the culture encountered by our pio- 
neers. Lastly, to bring the picture down to date, 
the present-day American is caricatured either as a 
sour-faced Puritan or as a banal member of the 
Rotary Club. 

Over against this unflattering portrait stands the 
alien, overflowing with exuberant vitality and cul- 
tural possibilities. And, of course, the best thing 
about the alien is his alienism. It is highly signifi- 
cant to note how alienist spokesmen have soft- 
pedalled their former slogan of the “Melting-Pot.” 
So long as that slogan could blind Americans to 
realities and keep the gates open to mass-immigra- 
tion, it was worked overtime. But now that the 
Melting-Pot argument is hopelessly cracked, the 
alienist throws it contemptuously on the scrap-heap 
and no longer disguises his real feelings. Wherefore, 
the alien is to-day warmly patted on the back for 
his reluctance to melt and for his retention of Old 
World particularisms even unto the third and the 
fourth generation. 

This viewpoint is well expressed in a recent vol- 
ume^ devoted to the various foreign “colonies” 
scattered so thickly over parts of America. The 
book states that after a brief period of bewilderment 
in which many American ways are adopted and the 

’ Bercovici, Konrad: On New Shores (1925). 
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immigrant becomes superficially “Americanized/’ a 
reaction sets in, and the newcomers ^‘begin to look 
with critical eyes at everything. They compare, 
weigh, and measure; and nine times out of ten they 
return to their own life, accepting only reluctantly 
what they must.” * According to this book, the 
country is in for a prolonged “friction and elbow- 
ing”; yet out of this “tremendous travail,” the 
descendants of the immigrants “will form and build 
something new, something that has never been be- 
fore at any time in history anywhere in the world.” 
And what will this marvellous novelty be like? It 
will be: “Not a nation — ” (Oh, dear, no; perish the 
thought!) — “but groups of individuals whose bond 
will be fitness to live in that particular part of the 
country where they will have settled.”® If this is 
not whittling America down to the vanishing-point, 
we are greatly mistaken. 

That alienism is developing a definite philosophy 
and body of doctrine is shown by a very revealing 
book which appeared a short time ago, entitled: 
Culture and Democracy in the United States. The 
significance of this volume is heightened by the ante- 
cedents of its author, Horace M. KaUen. Doctor 
KaUen is an Ashkenazic Jew, born in Silesia near the 
Polish border, but brought to America when only 
five years old. He took full advantage of America’s 
educational opportunities and proved to be a bril- 
liant scholar. A Harvard graduate and Ph.D., he 
has specialized in philosophy and English literature, 
making his mark in both fields. Indeed, the volume 
• Bercovici^ op. eit., p. 16. »Bercovici, op. at., p. 17. 
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which we are now considering is dedicated: “To 
the M^iory of Barrett Wendell: Poet, Teacher, Man 
of Letters, Deep-Seeing Interpreter of America and 
the American Mind, In Whose Teaching I Received 
My First Vision of Their Trends and Meanings.” 

Surely we have in Doctor Kallen a man sur- 
rounded by American influences since early child- 
hood, thoroughly educated in American schools and 
in one of America’s leading universities, the disciple 
of a characteristic American man of letters, and en- 
dowed with a keen intellect, for good measure. Now, 
what do we find? We find an arch-champion of 
“hyphenism,” who exemplifies the alien spirit better 
than any other of its spokesmen ! Doctor Kallen is 
a striking example of what we have already empha- 
sized: that high intelligence in immigrants may be 
combined with a temperamental make-up so differ- 
^t from ours that assimilation is absolutely ^- 
possible. Despite his keen, analytical mind. Doctor 
Kallen simply cannot pierce to America’s deeper 
n^htips. He is temperamentally as unadapted to 
as a fish out of water. Profoundly iU at 
ease, he protests against our America and cries for 
radical change according to his unsatisfied desires. 

The doctor certainly leaves us in no doubt as to 
where he stands. His first words are a challenge to 
our very nationhood. “This book,” he says, “is a 
study in the psychology of the American peoples” 

In Doctor KaUen’s eyes, our population resolves it- 
self into a miscellaneous lot of hyphenated groups, 
the largest and most influential of which is at present 

Italics mine. 
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the Anglo-Saxon. He rejects scornfully the term 
“native American,” and lumps together all persons 
of British blood, recent arrivals or descendants of 
first colonists, into one group, the “British-Ameri- 
cans” — ^who are as hyphenated as every one else. 
Doctor Eallen thus reveals himself not only as an 
unassimilated alien who refuses to be assimilated, 
but as an alien who denies that there is any “Amer- 
ica” to which he can be assimilated. America, he 
contends, is not a nation; nor can it ever be a nation. 
And that, be it understood, is something which 
greatly rejoices the doctor’s heart, because he has 
his own idea of what “America” should be. This 
fond goal he calls “Cultural Pluralism.” 

Let us follow the doctor’s chain of argument. 
Since hyphenism is ineradicable, and since the popu- 
lation is bound to remain an assortment of widely 
varying racial and cultural groups, why not antici- 
pate the inevitable, give up oiu* national delusion, 
and enthrone hyphenism as our rule of life? There 
being no “fear” {sic!) of the formation of an “Ameri- 
can race,” why not systematically encourage and 
develop ethnic and cultural divergencies, thereby 
turning America into a small-scale replica of the 
whole world and all mankind? 

Naturally, this would relegate the “British-Ameri- 
cans” to a very minor back seat, because the doctor 
obviously has a poor opinion of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
intellectual and cultural qualities; but, of course, 
since the Anglo-Saxon is so inferior, a back seat is 
just where he belongs. Doctor Kallen would, to be 
sure, retain the English language — as a convenient 
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business code and a useful medium of communica- 
tion between the various culture-groups. But Eng- 
lish would be merely a convenience, since each group 
would cherish its own language and would have no 
further use for an3rthing characteristically Ameri- 
can, except as our old traditions and ideals might be 
preserved inside the humble culture-group of “Brit- 
ish-Americans.” The English idiom debased to a 
sort of lingua franca, and a loose, ill-defined admin- 
istrative union, would be the only vestiges survivLug 
from our America, if Doctor Kallen could have his 
way. 

And, in place of our vanished America, there would 
appear the majestic outlines of the doctor’s “Plural- 
istic America.” Let us d^cribe it in his own words: 
“Its form would be that of a federal republic; its 
substance a democracy of nationalities, co-operating 
voluntarily and autonomously through common in- 
stitutions in the enterprise of self-realization through 
the perfection of men according to their kind. The 
common language of the commonwealth, the lan- 
guage of its great tradition, would be English, but 
each nationality would have for its emotional and 
involuntary life its own peculiar dialect or speech, 
its own individual and inevitable aesthetic and intel- 
lectual forms.” After a bit more description, the 
doctor sums up his Pluralistic America as “a multi- 
plicity in a unity, an orchestration of mankind.”” 

Now understand, gentle reader, that we are here 
dealing, not with an isolated crank, but with a 
highly intelligent man who unquestionably voices 

” Kallen, op. cit, p. 124. 
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thoughts and feelings shared, in greater or less de- 
gree, by several million persons living among us 
to-day. Doctor Kallen's book is a frank expression 
of that aggressive alienism which is mustering its 
forces and formulating a clear-cut challenge to our 
national life. Furthermore, we must also realize 
that alienism is sjmipatheticaUy regarded by certain 
so-called “American” elements, such as mushy senti- 
mentalists, half-baked “liberals,” extreme interna- 
tionalists, and revolutionary radicals eager to wel- 
come anything which tends to upset the existing 
order. 

That the challenge of alienism strikes at the very 
vitals of American life, there can be no doubt. For 
surely, the disintegration of national unity into any- 
thing like a “Pluralistic America” would mean, not 
an “orchestration of mankind,” but a hellish bedlam. 
As Brander Matthews aptly remarks in his review 
of Doctor Kallen’s book: “The United States would 
become a racial rag-bag with a linguistic crazy- 
quilt. ... If the United States were to recognize 
legally the ‘free diversification of groups no less than 
of in^viduals,' centrifugal force would soon shatter 
the union, and chaos would come again, as it has 
in the Balkans, where the Cultural Groups are for- 
ever flying at each others' throats.” “ 

Now, in the light of all this, it must be clear that 
we need a weU-considered, effective policy toward 
the alien problem. And we should formulate such 
a policy, not because there is to-day any real likeli- 


Matthews, Brander: '^Making America a Racial Crazy-Quilt,” JMerary 
Digest International Book Remew, August, 1924. 
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hood of alienism’s triumph, but because we ought 
to solve this vexatious problem with as little dis- 
turbance as possible to America’s progress and with 
as little pain as possible to the alien elements them- 
selves. 

To the author it appears that the first thing to 
do is to make it absolutely plain to the alienist 
leaders that their schemes are vain dreams which 
can never be realized and which, if persisted in, 
will merely involve themselves and their deluded 
followers in all sorts of misfortune. Alienism had 
only one real chance — mass-immigration. The alien- 
ist leaders know this — which is the reason why they 
are to-day fighting desperately to break down our 
immi^ation-restriction law, or at least to prevent 
an alien-registration law that would enable our 
government to detect smuggled aliens and expel 
undesirable intruders. The American people is, 
however, so alive to the situation that the alien 
campaign against our immigration policy wiU al- 
most certainly fail. As yet the alienist leaders 
have not quite given up hope. But when they do 
have to admit to themselves that our gates are fi- 
nally shut, half the fight will ooze out of them and 
they will be in a much more amenable mood. With 
the supply of recruits cut off, the aggressive alien 
elements, even though fully organized, would bulk 
small beside the balance of our 100,000,000 white 
population, and could therefore never make more 
than local trouble. 

Local troubles there surely will be. Some of our 
Nortlieastem States may be in for serious times. 
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Yet such difficulties will be localized and will not 
stop the re-forging of America as a whole. In fact, 
those local alienisms may serve a useful purpose, 
by keeping Americans consciously to their task. 
The Great Awakening roused the American people 
to keen national consciousness and gave them 
their present will to national unity. The persis- 
tence of alienism here and there should be enough 
to prevent the American people from being lulled 
into false security that would result in fresh mis- 
fortunes. We Americans have to-day come to real- 
ize throu^ bitter experience that there is no “sub- 
stitute" for patriotism — “that sentiment of soli- 
darity, that passion for common action, that love 
of the things which are our own and the hfe we live 
with and among our fellows, the custom and habit 
of every-day existence, and those deeper springs of 
action, self-sacrifice and devotion to something 
greater than ourselves; greater, indeed, than the 
sum of us all."^® And, in the exalted realization of 
these truths, our will to unity should deepen with 
time and grow more resolute from the very oppo- 
sitions that it may encounter. 

Yet the vnll to unity, however indispensable as 
the vital basis for national reconstruction, is not, 
of itself, enough. This emotional force must be 
wisely guided and must express itself in intelligent 
action according to existing realities. We must 
avoid a recurrence of anything like war-time hys- 
teria, with its panic fears and its programme of in- 
stant “100-per-cent Americanism.” That hysteri- 
Abbott, Wilbur C.: The New Barbarians, p. 240 (1926). 
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cal phase, however regrettable, was probably in- 
evitable, because to the excitement of foreign war 
there was added a sudden popular awakening to the 
hitherto imrealized menace of hyphenism and mass- 
alienage at home. With scant opportunity to think 
or plan, it is not strange that public opinion there- 
upon jumped to measures of crude repression and 
equally crude “Americanization.” 

Such methods, however, are not only silly; they 
tend to defeat their own objective as well. An 
alien browbeaten into taking out citizenship papers, 
or an alien-minded American citizen forced to kiss 
the flag and buy Liberty Bonds, may thenceforth 
adopt an outward semblance of 100-per-cent Amer- 
icanism. Yet at heart he will probably be more 
bitterly “alien” than ever, and he will be confirmed 
in that large category of persons who are “Amer- 
ican citizens but not Americans.” 

What we need, therefore, in order to accomplish 
our -task of national reconstruction with maximum 
efficiency and minimum friction is a well-considered 
policy, informed by an exact knowledge of facts 
and pursued with full realization of the time-factor 
involved. Alienism should be regarded not as an 
organic unit but as a complex grouping of elements 
some of which are merely temporary while others 
are deep-seated. Obviously, our policy should be 
flexible enough to deal with these various elements 
according to their respective natures. Further- 
more, what their natures really are can be better 
ascertained with time and experience. 

The time-factor cannot be too strongly empha- 
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sized, because we Americans are apt to be impatient 
and want quick solutions. We must realize that in 
alienism we are confronted by a problem that can- 
not be quickly solved. To incorporate into our 
national life the millions of unassimilated aliens who 
now dwell among us is a task which, even at best, 
will take two or three generations. Indeed, it may 
be that certain elements can never be genuinely ab- 
sorbed. But that is something which time will 
prove and which can then be specially dealt with in 
the fuller light of experience. 

Detailed discussion of national reconstruction will 
be deferred to our concluding chapters. Here let 
us confine our attention to the national will to unity 
and its attitude toward alienism. 

The key-note of our policy toward the alien prob- 
lem should be: frankness and firmness, combined 
with patience and sympathetic understanding. The 
alien should be convincingly told that our will to 
unity is inflexible, that aggressive alienism will be 
effectively combated, and that anything savoring 
of sedition wiU be sternly dealt with. But the alien 
should also be assured that we neither intend nor 
desire to force him into an artificial “Americaniza- 
tion,” or to persecute him because he clings to an- 
cestral wa,yB. And we ourselves must never forget 
that alienism is, in the last analysis, a state of mind, 
which cannot be suddenly abolished even by the 
alien himself but which can gradually fade to the 
extent that the alien is temperamentally fitted to 
absorb our viewpoint and appreciate our ways. 

Finally, let all parties realize that the problem 
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is, at bottom, one of difference, for which no one is 
morally to blame. We Americans have built up 
our America, and we cherish it so supremely that 
no one should honestly blame us for our resolve 
that it shall be kept “American.” Of course that 
is no reason why the alien should like our America, 
and no moral turpitude should attach to him if he 
voices his discontent. Let him speak freely, so long 
as his words are not incitements to illegal and sedi- 
tious activities. Let us be patient with his impa- 
tience, and sympathetic with his unhappiness at 
maladjustment to American surroundings. Let us 
do our best to help the alien Americanize himself. 
But, first and last, let us make it unalterably clear 
that our America is going to fulfil its national des- 
tiny. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE DILEMMA OF COLOR 

No question has been more beclouded by abstract 
theorizing than that of the relation between nation- 
ality and race. And nothing is more encouraging 
than the way public opinion is coming to a truly 
realistic attitude, based upon knowledge of facts. 
What has furthered this attitude is, of course, mod- 
em scientific discovery, especially in biolo^, psy- 
chology, and sociology. To-day, as never before, 
we possess a clear appreciation of the basic realities 
underlying both nationality and race. We are, 
therefore, in a position to deal wisely and construc- 
tively with the problems presented by the inter- 
action of these two factors. 

What is the test of nationhood ? It is unquestion- 
ably the sense of belonging together as a nation. 
Without such an instinctive community feeling, you 
may have a government, but you will not find a 
true national life. Now let us carry the matter one 
step farther. What causes this community sense? 
It is what sociologists term “consciousness of kind” 
— an instinctive recognition that we are the same 
general sort of people, with the same basic ideals 
and attitude toward life. Only thus does a popula- 
tion possess that like-mindedness which is necessary 
for mutual agreement and harmonious co-operation. 
But, to carry the matter still farther, like-minded- 
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ness springs from similarity of temperament, which, 
in turn, depends on similarity in blood. 

Here, then, is the connecting link between na- 
tionality and race. Our survey of America’s past 
has already strikingly revealed the need for a racial 
basis to true nationhood. We saw that America 
was founded by] a blend of closely related North 
European stocks, who evolved institutions, ideals, 
and cultural manifestations which were spontaneous 
expressions of their ethnic temperament and ten- 
dencies. And the overwhelming weight of both his- 
torical and scientific evidence proves that only so 
long as America remains predominantly North Eu- 
ropean in blood will its institutions, ideals, and cul- 
ture continue to fit the temperament of its inhabi- 
tants — and hence continue to endure. We analyzed 
the disturbing influence produced by the influx of 
other European stocks, and saw that immigration 
restriction was vitally necessary to our national and 
cultural self-preservation. 

Despite the serious consequences produced by 
this immigration, however, our survey left us opti- 
mistic regarding America’s future. It did so for 
two reasons: (1) because America is still mainly 
North European in its racial make-up; (2) because 
most of the immigrant stocks are racially not too 
remote for ultimate assimilation. The East and 
South European elements now among us aggregate 
less than 15 per cent of our total white population, 
and (for reasons which we shall later discuss) it seems 
unlikely that they will increase relatively faster than 
the North European elements. Therefore it is 
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probable that most of them can eventually be ab- 
sorbed into the nation’s blood without such altera- 
tion of America’s racial make-up as would endanger 
the stability and continuity of our national life. 

But what is thus true of European immigrants, 
most of whom belong to some branch of the white 
racial group, most emphatically does not apply to 
non-white immigrants, like the Chinese, Japanese, or 
Mexicans; neither does it apply to the large resident 
negro element which has been a tragic anomaly from 
our earliest times. Here, ethnic differences are so 
great that “assimilation” in the racial sense is im- 
possible. The non-white elements in our popula- 
tion thus constitute a special problem which re- 
quires separate treatment. For surely, if we desire 
to retain that like-mindedness which is the true basis 
of nationhood, we should absolutely refuse to spread 
through the blood of the nation racial strains so 
different that they would undermine om* ethnic 
foundations. 

At the very start of our discussion, let one point 
be understood: here, as elsewhere in these pages, we 
shall not go into the question of racial superiority 
or inferiority, but will confine ourselves to the mat- 
ter of difference. And we do so because, for our 
present purpose, the question of relative racial values 
is not really involved. This book deals with a spe- 
cific problem: the maintenance and the harmonious 
evolution of our America. For the great majority 
of Americans, that is an issue of vital importance. 
Hence, even though it could be conclusively shown 
that a certain stock was superior to us in some ways. 
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nevertheless, if that stock is so different from us in 
temperament that its incorporation would threaten 
to disrupt our America, we should still refuse to re- 
cdve it, on grounds of self-preservation. 

That is likewise the reason why we should not 
only exclude non-white immigrants, but should also 
forbid the intermarriage of resident non-white ele- 
ments with our white population. For even if we 
entirely disregard the weight of scientific evidence 
which clearly tends to show that crosses between 
white and non-white races are biologically undesir- 
able, we must be guided by one fact which has been 
scientifically determined beyond all doubt — ^the fact 
that such crosses produce highly disruptive effects. 

The great racial divisions of mankind are very 
old and well-established. Each race, despite wide 
internal variation, forms a generalized type possess- 
ing a complex pattern of closely linked physical, 
mental, and temperamental characteristics, which 
have. evolved through long ages of natural selection 
that have eliminated disharmonic variations and 
produced a relatively smooth-working psycho-physi- 
cal whole. 

Now the interbreeding of such widely differenti- 
ated racial types disrupts both patterns and pro- 
duces hybrid offspring who are more or less dishar- 
monic. Again, the subsequent interbreeding of 
these first hybrids disrupts still further, breaks apart 
more and more of the hnked characteristics, and ends 
in a population which displays an almost infinite 
range of variation instead of the relatively restricted, 
harmonious range which occurred in the oiigmal 
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racial types. To be sure, some of these new vari- 
ants may be desirable, as others are undesirable. 
But one thing is certain: stability and harmony are 
hopelessly gone, and in their place reign bewilder- 
ing variety and uncertainty. The effect of such 
biological changes on national life is surely obvious. 
The results are clearly shown in the chronic political 
and social instability of Mexico and the Caribbean 
republics, whose populations are largely hybrid mix- 
tures of whites, Indians, and negroes, in varying pro- 
portions. And the example of our Southern neigh- 
bors has been enough to convince most Americans 
that such hybridization in the United States must 
be prevented, since none of the difl&culties involved 
in maintaining white race-integrity can outweigh 
the national and social disruption which hybridiza- 
tion would certainly entail. 

Thus, national self-preservation, rather than ab- 
stract considerations of race-values, underlies our 
traditional policy of white integrity, usually known 
as the color-line. A good proof of this is the way 
persons with a clear perception of race-values in- 
dorse the marriage-ban against all non-white races. 
Few well-informed Americans to-day consider the 
Chinese or Japanese as “inferiors.” Yet well-in- 
formed Americans are almost as much a unit against 
free intermarriage with Chinese and Japanese as 
they are against intermarriage with Mexican peons 
or negroes, who are usually classed as inferior stocks. 
The reason for this general marriage-taboo is that, 
consciously or instinctively, most Americans realize 
that, in either case, such racial changes would ensue 
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that our America would be foredoomed to pass away. 
The color-line will, therefore, not be abolished, but 
will be resolutely maintained as a cardinal principle 
of our national life. 

Thanks to our Asiatic-exclusion laws, the Chinese 
and Japanese elements in America will never be 
more than local Pacific Coast problems. Again, 
the recent wholesale influx of Mexican peons will 
probably be taken in hand before it becomes a 
really serious matter. But one major race-problem 
remains. The negro has been with us from the first; 
he was the basic cause of our worst na^tional dis- 
aster — ^the Civil War; and he now numbers over 
10,500,000 — ^nearly one-tenth of our total popula- 
tion. The negro is at once the most chronic and the 
most acute of our national problems. The negro 
problem has been so mishandled in the past that it is 
to-day far worse than it normally would have been. 
To be sure, the last few years have seen a certain 
lessening of race-tension; but that is probably only 
a superficial phase. Beneath the surface, explosive 
forces are at work which, unless dealt with promptly 
and constructively, will cause fresh crises and may 
produce a frightful tragedy. 

Because of past errors and blunders, the race- 
problem needs to be considered by both whites and 
negroes in a thoroughly frank and realistic way. 
Throwing old arguments at one another will get us 
nowhere. Neither should we expect to evolve any 
“solution” of the problem. Logically, there are 
only two “solutions”: one, thje extinction or expul- 
sion of the negro; the other, his incorporation with 
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the white population. But it is worse than useless 
to consider the present application of either alterna- 
tive, since that would instantly rouse the fiercest 
passions which might provoke an immediate ex- 
plosion. 

However, there remains a middle ground on which 
the best minds of both races can, and should, meet 
for a frank exchange of ideas. To us, it seems that 
the wisest policy would be to formulate a real mod/us 
vive/ndi — a genuine method of “getting along to- 
gether,” as a temporary experiment to last, say, for 
a generation. During that period each race should 
develop its own life, mutually recognizing the color- 
line as a symbol not of “superiority” or “inferior- 
ity” but of difference. With the allaying of white 
fears of persistent attacks on the color-line many of 
the social discriminations which the negro most 
resents could be relaxed, and in the easement of ten- 
sion that would ensue, the experiment of mutually 
willed “bi-raciaJism” coiild be fairly tried out. If, 
after anything like a fair trial, the experiment should 
break down or be seen to be unworkable in the long 
run, the racial situation would have been main- 
tained substantially unaltered, and the extreme al- 
ternatives would remain. To negro objectors we 
may point out that it is they who have most to 
gain by attempting some such experiment, because 
if present conditions continue to drift without a real 
attempt at mutual accommodation, an extreme solu- 
tion will probably be precipitated; and that solution 
might be something very like the wholesale expul- 
sion or destruction of the negro population. If tto 
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seems an extreme statement, we will ask the reader 
to suspend judgment until he has followed our 
analysis of the explosive forces now gathering, as we 
shall present it a little later on. 

The “race-question,” as we to-day understand the 
term, dates really from the Civil War. Before the 
war there was of course a slavery problem, but 
hardly a race-problem in its present sense. The 
negroes were then a servile caste, sharply fenced off 
by law as well as custom from the white population. 
Even the group of “Free Negroes,” though exempt 
from slavery, had the legal status of “freedmen” 
rather than of full-fledged citizens. This special 
legal status of the negro, slave or free, was the 
formal expression of a traditional American attitude 
toward race. From early colonial times public 
opinion had been practically unanimous in its de- 
termination to preserve white race-integrity by a 
strict color-line. Legal intermarriage being for- 
bidden, racial intermixture was confined to illicit 
sexual relations between white men and negro wo- 
men, the mulatto offspring being always considered 
negroes. The color-line is unquestionably the old- 
est and most firmly established of American policies. 
It has also been thoroughly successful in its primary 
objective, because for three hundred years it has 
maintained white race-integrity even in places where 
whites have been a minority among a dense negro 
population. 

Nothing is more certain than that the Fathers of 
the Republic intended America to be a “white man’s 
country.” They showed this unequivocally by re- 
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stricting naturalization to “free white persons.”^ 
We must clearly distinguish between the Fathers’ 
attitude toward slavery and toward race-relations. 
We have previously observed that most of the 
Revolutionary leaders deplored slavery and hoped 
to see it extinguished by some gradual process of 
law. But, while a few keen minds like Jefferson 
foresaw grave difficulties in adjusting the negro’s 
post-slavery status, no man of any standing then 
considered for a moment that the color-line should 
ever be abolished. 

In previous chapters we saw how the equalitarian 
principles of French radical thought gradually en- 
gendered an American radical group which not only 
demanded the immediate abolition of slavery, but 
also denounced the color-line and championed race- 
amalgamation. This confounding of what were 
really two distinct issues (slavery and race-relations) 
produced the most disastrous consequences. More 
than any other factor, it brought on the Civil War; 
while after the war the policy of the radical Re- 
publicans caused the colossal blunder of “Recon- 
struction.” 

We have aheady analyzed Reconstruction’s tragic 
effects on white America. Let us now consider its 
even more tragic effects upon the negro. For the 
negro was the real victim of that insane experiment. 
The Radicals who tried to impose black rule and 

* After the negroes were legally endowed with citizenship, the Federal 
naturalization law was amended to include negro immigrants as entitled 
to naturalization. But the Supreme Court has decided (U. S. V8. Bhagat 
Si ngh Thind) that this amendment did not include other non-white races, 
and that therefore only whites and negroes are eligible for naturalization 
to American citizenship. 
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racial equality on the South defied basic realities 
and betrayed an amazing lack of elementary com- 
mon sense. Had Lincoln lived, “Reconstruction” 
would have been averted, because Lincoln possessed 
a statesmanlike grasp of the true situation. But 
Lincoln’s assassination opened the flood-gates of 
partisan passion and precipitated a series of dis- 
asters which afilict us even to-day. And, as already 
remarked, the negro has been the worst sufferer. 
For Reconstruction gave the negro a thoroughly 
wrong start. Instead of completing his emancipa- 
tion, Reconstruction imprisoned the negrq within a 
vicious circle from which he has never been able to 
escape. That vicious circle is an attitude of mind 
wholly at variance with the realities of his situation. 
And surely no graver misfortune can afflict a people, 
because it literally blinds their vision and renders 
them incapable of seeing how to cope with their 
problems. 

What the newly emancipated negroes needed 
above everything was a wise and kindly friend to 
show them where they then stood and whither they 
should go. Abraham Lincoln would have been just 
the man for the task, because the negroes worshipped 
him as their liberator and would have held his word 
as law. That great mass of freedmen was as help- 
less as a pack of children set down in a strange world. 
How they should be started was, therefore, of para- 
mount importance; because, once started, sheer 
momentum would carry them wherever they were 
headed, whether toward good or ill. 

The position of the freedmen would, at best, have 
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been a difficult one. These primitive folk, suddenly 
released from slavery, possessed only two really 
valuable assets — good health and the good-will of 
their former masters. Under slavery the^negro 
had been so valuable a chattel that, despite many 
instances of abuse, his physical welfare had been 
usually looked after. In parts of the South the 
negro death-rate in slavery days was actually less 
than that of the whites, while Federal army medical 
records of the CivU War show that the negro recruits 
averaged high in physical fitness and freedom from 
disease. Thus, however ignorant and backward, 
the newly emancipated negroes enjoyed a physical 
vigor which, if conserved and productively used, 
might have transformed them into a contented and 
moderately prosperous peasantry, considering the 
easy living conditions which then prevailed in the 
South. What would have aided such a transforma- 
tion more than anything else would have been the 
good-will of their former masters. And this the 
negroes at first possessed, because most owners had 
felt a personal as well as a pecuniary interest in 
their slaves, and because these kindly feelings had 
been quickened by the loyalty and good conduct 
of the slaves on the plantations during the Civil 
War. 

The collapse of the Confederacy was, of course, 
followed by a breakdown of the social system based 
on slavery. The emancipated negroes generally 
quit work and wandered about in irresponsible vaga- 
bondage. Yet the situation at first had in it nothing 
of a menacing character. The negroes, delirious 
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with joy, were like children on a holiday, and be- 
yond much petty pilfering there was little crime or 
disturbance. The Southern whites realized this, 
and viewed the proceedings with half-amused exas- 
peration rather than with genuine anger or alarm. 
If Lincoln had lived he could undoubtedly have 
appealed to the best men of the South, and could 
have worked out a system (such as we know he had 
in mind) by which new social controls could have 
been established that would have guided and trained 
the freedmen, through a period of tutelage, for a 
stable position in American life. Mistakes would 
undoubtedly have been made and friction engen- 
dered. Yet a sound course would have been set, 
and the nation’s best minds. North and South, could 
have co-operated in fri^dly fashion for constructive 
ends. 

But, alas! Instead of this wise policy, there 
came — “Reconstruction!” The first consequence of 
that tragic blunder was to destroy good relations 
between the races in the South, and thus to deprive 
the freedmen of the sympathetic aid of their former 
masters. The negroes turned to their new friends, 
the Northern politicians and the agents of the Federal 
Freedman’s Bureau, many of whom were extreme 
radicals who taught the negroes to look on the 
Southern whites as tyrant foes, preached social 
equality, and made the negroes all sorts of rash 
promises typified by the legend of “forty acres and 
a mule.” And on top of all this came the disfran- 
chisement of the whites, the elevation of ignorant 
freedmen to political power, and the terrible ten 
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years of veiled lace-war which ended in the collapse 
of Reconstruction and the triumph of a fearfiilly 
embittered white South. 

From that prolonged ordeal the races emerged 
deeply estranged. Good-will was gone, hatred and 
fear having taken its place. And the negro was the 
chief sufferer by the change. Those first formative 
years after emancipation, which might have set him 
on the upward path, had been worse than wasted. 
Instead of developing habits of industry and thrift 
by which alone his future could be assured, the negro 
had been .living in a fool’s paradise of privileges and 
hopes which now collapsed like a house of cards, 
leaving him bewildered and helpless. We were 
about to add — “disillusioned”; but, unfortunately, 
this was not the case. If the negro really had been 
disillusioned, it would have been a hopeful sign. 
But so deeply had he drunk of the heady wine of 
“natural rights” and “God-given franchises” that he 
stiU clung to the mirage of his fool’s paradise, hop- 
ing against hope that his Northern friends would put 
into his hands things which he had proved unable to 
hold and unfit to use. Instead of learning the in- 
dispensable lesson of self-help, the negro had been 
merely confirmed in his old servile attitude of de- 
pendence on others. Instead of working diligently 
for what he wanted, the negro continued to despise 
labor, and, feeling that the world somehow ow^ him 
a living, he expended his efforts in aiipeals to the 
Qonpathy of Northern friends. His own leaders did 
nothing to show him where he stood, because until 
the appearance of Booker Washington in the nine- 
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ties not a single negro of any standing did more 
than bewail his fate or voice bitterness and hate. 

Thus, for thirty years after emancipation, the 
negro population ^d steadily down-hill. Of course 
this was not universally the case, because a minority 
struggled against the trend and succeeded in rising 
in the social scale. Slavery had held all negroes on 
about the same level. Freedom enabled the more 
industrious and capable to rise in economic status 
and in self-respect. Yet if freedom let the capable 
rise, it also allowed the incapable to fall. And un- 
fortunately this sifting process dropped m.any more 
than it raised. The bulk of the negro population 
vegetated on a low level of shiftless poverty, while 
the dregs sank far below their former slave-level to 
jungle depths of almost bestial savagery. An omi- 
nously large degenerate negro element appeared — 
criminal, depraved, and diseased. Utterly unable 
to adapt themselves to a civilized environment, these 
sinister waste-products were slated by Nature for 
elimination by her usual thorough methods. In the 
process, however, they caused grave social distur- 
bances, because it was these vicious, criminal negroes 
who were mainly responsible for the rapes and other 
felonies against whites which enormously inflamed 
race-hatred and stimulated the lynching evil. 

The retrogression of the negro population was 
dearly revealed by its increasing proneness to dis- 
ease. During the decades after emancipation the 
negro rapidly squandered his patrimony of health 
and vitality. From being one of the healthiest 
groups in America, as the negroes were during slav- 
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ery, they soon became the most diseased. Bad 
living conditions and wide-spread sexual promis- 
cuity scourged the negroes with many grave ail- 
ments, especially tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 
Their waning vitality presently showed in a startling 
reduction of their rate of increase. At the close of 
the Civil War the negro population numbered about 
4,500,000. For a while the emancipated negroes 
bred with tropical fecundity, so that by 1880 they 
had increased to over 6,500,000 — ^a gain of nearly 
34 per cent. But by 1890 their rate of increase 
dropped tg 14 per cent; by 1910 it had dropped still 
further to 11 per cent, while the last census (1920) 
showed a gain of only 6.5 per cent. To be sure, in 
1910 the negro death-rate, which in the preceding 
decades had been enormous, showed a decided im- 
provement, which was maintained by the census of 
1920. But that factor was more than offset by a 
steady decline in the birth-rate. Everything seems 
to portend that the negro’s former high fecundity 
will not return. According to the census of 1920, 
the negro population is increasing only one-third as 
fast as the white (6.5 per cent as against 16 per 
cent), and the weight of expert opinion predicts 
that the negro element will henceforth be nearly 
stationary, if it does not absolutely decline. The 
present-day tremendous negro exodus from the 
countryside to the cities and industrial centres of 
both North and South must tend to check negro 
fecundity. In almost all American cities negroes 
die faster than they are bom. Since the cityward 
tide is composed mostly of young negroes, or negroes 
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in their early prime, the sterilizing effects of city life 
on the race as a whole should become more and 
more pronounced as time goes on. 

Few competent observers consider the prospects 
of the negro population, taken as a whole, to be par- 
ticularly bright. The sifting process which began 
with emancipation is continuing inexorably. A mi- 
nority of negroes have so adjusted themselves to their 
environment that they have attained economic well- 
being, or even wealth. But the bulk of the race is 
still shiftless and improvident, while the vicious, 
criminal residue is distressin^y large. The leader- 
ship of Booker Washington in the middle nineties 
did arrest the rapid downward trend which had con- 
tinued since emancipation. Booker Washington’s 
gospel of self-help and self-respect through honest 
work did an enormous amount of good. He told 
his people frankly that unless they got busy and made 
the most of their opportunities, they would find even 
their present chances gone, and would end in hope- 
less racial bankruptcy. Booker Washington’s solemn 
warning that the negro must save himself, and must 
adjust himself to American life or be inexorably 
scrapped by Nature as she scraps all organisms which 
cannot adapt themselves to their environment, pro- 
duced an immediate effect. Some one has said that 
“Booker Washington changed a crying race into a 
trying race.” Certainly, from the mid-nineties to 
the present day the number of successful negro 
farmers and artisans, which before then had been 
actually declining, has been increasing in a most 
hopeful way. 
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Yet the results of the “Tuskegee Movement,” 
headed by Booker Washington until his death, and 
now ably continued by his successor, Doctor Moton, 
should not be overestimated. What the Tuskegee 
movement did was to rouse the able minority to a 
sense of reality, and give them a gospel of hope which 
enlisted their best efforts. It is this minority (and 
it is a large minority) which has been making real 
progress. But the majority of the race seems to 
have continued to drift, still immersed in its old 
delusions, and to-day tends to listen to false proph- 
ets of violence and race-hatred whose call, if followed, 
will lead the negro to destruction. 

The fate of the American negro will probably be 
decided within the next twenty or thirty years. If 
the negro hearkens to his revolutionary leaders, race- 
tension will rapidly increase and will culminate in an 
explosion which must end in the negro’s defeat and 
probable ruin. If race-relations improve, the next 
few decades should show whether the negro can make 
a place for himself in the fabric of American life. 

One thing seems clear: the negro is not going to 
die out by natural causes in the near future. Even 
if the bulk of the race should so fail to meet the in- 
creasingly exacting requirements of our strenuous 
age that it must eventually be weeded out, the proc- 
ess of elimination would take several generations, A 
group numbering over 10,500,000 is not going to 
disappear ovemi^t. Therefore we need not here 
discuss the arguments for or against the negro’s 
ultimate elimination by natural selection, because 
this book deals with practical problems of the present 
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and the near future; not with remote eventualities. 
Thus the race-question will be an unxmrtant factor 
in any programme of national reconstruction. The 
negro is here, with his peculiar racial temperament, 
which, being inborn, will not change, although spe- 
cific traits may be either so stimulated or so inhibited 
that a workable adjustment to American life can be 
made. 

The outstanding feature of American negrodom 
to-day is the presence of two sharply contrasted 
schools of thought; one striving for a peaceful ad- 
justment within the existing scheme of things, the 
other demanding the immediate abolition of the 
color-line and threatening race-war or revolution at 
the first likely opportunity if this demand be not 
acknowledged. Of course both groups are to-day 
minorities, the bulk of the negro population not 
being clearly affiliated with either. However, the 
fact that these rival groups are as yet relatively 
small minorities should not blind us to their signifi- 
cance. The whole trend of the times is making the 
negro more conscious of his situation and his prob- 
lems. In the near future we shall probably see the 
negro population definitely ranged under these two 
banners, since there is no third party in sight. 
Furthermore, the line-up may come suddenly, be- 
cause the negro is temperamentally crowd-minded 
and easily swayed by leadership which appeals to 
his emotions. The negro is extremely susceptible 
to crowd-contagion. That is one reason why the 
recent massing of negroes in cities is politically so 
important. Twenty years ago the negroes were 
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mostly a rural population scattered through the 
South and largely out of touch with one another 
except locally. To-day more than 4,000,000 negroes 
are city dwellers — over one-third of the entire negro 
population. These urban negroes live in the closest 
possible group-contact, and are thus highly suscep- 
tible to crowd-contagion. Add to this the devel- 
opment of a negro press, numbering hundreds of 
newspapers and periodicals of every kind, and we 
can realize how rapid would be the evolution of 
negro public opinion, and how unexpectedly politi- 
cal moveipents may arise which might sweep the 
negro masses into line. 

Let us first examine the radical minority which de- 
mands the abolition of the color-line and is ready 
to risk race-war or social revolution to attain its 
ends. We have no desire to be alarmist, but we be- 
lieve that, to-day at least, the radicals are getting 
far more recruits than the moderates are obtaining 
for their programme of a peaceful, evolutionary ad- 
justment of race-relations. Who, then, are the 
negro radicals, and on what elements can they 
especially rely? 

To-day, as formerly, the strength of the negro 
radicals is in the North. There is nothing new 
about the present radicals. They are the lineal 
successors of those Northern free negroes who in 
slavery times sat at the feet of the white radical 
Abolitionists and there imbibed the doctrines of 
racial equality and amalgamation. Since those free 
negroes were largely mulattoes, they were peculiarly 
susceptible to the appeal of such doctrines. During 
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Reconstruotion many of them went South, to be 
leaders to the freedmen, and they in fact often held 
political office and played an important part in the 
Reconstruction regime. The downfall of Recon- 
struction sent them promptly North again, accom- 
panied by many Southern negroes who had been 
politically active and who had, therefore, become 
marked men to the victorious Southern whites. 
Bitter and disillusioned at the failure of their hopes, 
these exiles kept up an agitation which, however 
vain as regards the South, did enlist most Northern 
negroes in their ranks, and thus maintained an or- 
ganized radical group. 

For many years this radical group declined in 
importance. Until the great northward migration 
of recent times the negro population of the North 
was small, and was economically losing ground be- 
fore the competition of European immigrants, who 
ousted the negroes from many lines of work which 
they had traditionally held. The appearance of 
Booker Washington in the mid-nineties dealt the 
Northern radicals a heavy blow. The Tuskegee 
movement appealed so stron^y to the more able 
negroes of the South, anxious to find some way of 
adjusting themselves to the realities of their situa- 
tion, that they turned away from radical insistence 
upon abstract “rights” which could not be obtained 
to Booker Washington’s hopeful gospel of self-help 
and good relations with their white neighbors for the 
furtherance of mutual economic interests. 

The Northern radical negroes were furious. They 
denounced Booker Washington as a traitor to his 
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race, and called the supporters of the Tuskegee 
movement “white folks’ niggers” and other im- 
pleasant names. The Northern radicals kept up an 
organized opposition, headed by a number of lead- 
ers of oratorical and journalistic ability, including 
such well-known radicals as W. M. Trotter and Doc- 
tor Dubois. Nevertheless, down to the Great War, 
their influence was confined mainly to the relatively 
small negro population of the North. In the South, 
where dwelt the great majority of the race, articu- 
late negro opinion tended to favor Booker Wash- 
ington and his moderate counsels. 

The Great War, however, dramatically changed 
the situation and led to an acute crisis in race-rela- 
tions. The stoppage of immigration caused a tre- 
mendous demand for native labor, and a vast migra- 
tion of negroes from the South to the Northern 
industrial centres soon produced a large negro ele- 
ment in the North, earning good wages and thus lay- 
ing the economic foundations for a prosperous group- 
life. Unfortunately, bitter friction arose between 
the newcomers and the white resident workers, while 
the sudden expansion of negro quarters in Northern 
cities led to further race-friction and social distur- 
bances of the gravest kind. Meanwhile the wholesale 
drafting of negroes into the army and their ship- 
ment to France (a country with no color-line) pro- 
duced a new aggravation of the racial situation. 
Finally, the general unrest and the wave of revolu- 
tionary agitation which marked the close of the war 
completed the embroilment of race-relations. The 
upshot was a racial crisis throughout America, of un- 
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paraJlded magnitude, culminating in terrible urban 
riots and in serious agrarian disturbances in parts of 
the South. 

Now all this was grist for the radical mill. Ac- 
cordingly, the war and post-war periods witnessed a 
rapid growth of radical influence and prestige. The 
death of Booker Washington, in 1915, had been a 
heavy loss to the moderates, and though they man- 
aged to hold their ground, the radicals not only es- 
tablished their ascendancy among the negro new- 
comers in the North but also made notable gains in 
the South. 

The growing strength of the radicals is shown by 
the widening circle of their leaders. Before the war, 
the radical negro movement was essentially a mu- 
latto movement. Of this, Doctor Dubois is a good 
example. Doctor Dubois is a light mulatto, and 
he typifies the intense resentment felt by such per- 
sons at the color-line which debars them from full 
incorporation with the white race. Since the war, 
however, many full-blooded negroes have joined 
the radical camp, not merely from desire for social 
equality but also because they believe the breakdown 
of the color-line would remove economic handicaps 
to the negro’s material advancement. 

Another factor which should be noted is the r6le 
played by foreign-bom negroes in the radical move- 
ment. Claude McKay, known for his poetry and 
his Bolshevism, is a Jamaican. From Jamaica, 
likewise, came Marcus Garvey, who started out as 
a believer in race-war but who later became con- 
vinced that this would mean the American negro’s 
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axuiihilation and so evolved his dramatic 'Tan- 
African’^ idea for the return of the negroes to their 
ancestral homeland. 

To the radical negroes and mulattoes we must 
also add certain white radicals, especially the Com- 
munists and other revolutionary agitators. Moscow 
sees in the negro a useful tool for its plans of Bolshe- 
vizing America, and is therefore doing everything 
possible to bring on a racial explosion here. 

Such is the officers’ corps which is to-day mobiliz- 
ing the negro radicals into what they hope will be 
an efficient army for the grand assault on the color- 
line. 

Only those who read the negro press and periodi- 
cals can have any idea of the violent and inflamma- 
tory propaganda that has been going on since the 
war. A few negro radical publications are well 
edited, notably The Crisis, the organ of Doctor 
Dubois, who is a highly educated man of genuine 
literary talent. Most radical publications, however, 
descend to mere rant and diatribe. Yet, whether 
expressed in polished periods or in cheap villiflca- 
tion, the spirit is the same. Always there is the 
same insistence upon “natural rights,” the same 
angry rejection of compromise, the same threats of 
race-war or social revolution if radical demands are 
not speedily and fully granted. 

The general traiper of this radical negro propar 
ganda, together with a warning-note as to its proba- 
ble consequences, is admirably stated by Professor 
Dowd in his recent study of the negro problem. 
Says Professor Dowd: “The Northern (negro) papers 
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are more radical and more bitter of ^ 

South. With a few exceptions th%*-"l^ 
partisan, and discuss political issues,* 
concerning conditions in the South, .iii^th^8iip^^CbS>! 
sion as to destroy candor and the qapacit^^^mrm 
a judgment related to facts. Then; attrfcude*^^ ■ 
ward the white South is that of frenzied hatred and 
vengefulness. They see in the Southern white man 
only a monster of iniquity who deserves condign 
punishment for his sins against the negro. They 
profess to believe that the white South is endeavor- 
ing, with might and main, to reduce .the negro 
again to a state of slavery. They denounce very 
justly the lynchings and other injustices to which 
the Southern negroes are subjected, but scorn to 
credit the white South with any worthy endeavor or 
achievement in behalf of the colored population. 
Any evidence of improvement in the status of the 
Southern negro seems to be actually unwelcome to 
them as diminishing the fuel for the dame of malice. 
The Northern (negro) press seeks, above everything 
else, to inspire the Southern negroes with a hatred of 
their white neighbors, and to a large extent it has 
succeeded in doing so. Consequently it looks with 
disfavor upon the movement for co-operation in the 
South between the two races. The rabid Northern 
(negro) press needs to learn that in cultivating hatred 
between the races in the South it is doing the same 
for the races in the North.” * 

Referring to violent negro publications exemplified 
by W. M. Trotter’s organ. The Gtiardian. Professor 

* Dowd, Jerome: The Negro in Am&iean lAfe^ p. 353 (1020^ 
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X)bt«?d- tmtesj newspaper and others of 

li^e kin4 thrd^^ the North keep up an incessant 

they call race-prejudice, totally 
iO|b(^y^^^l6f exhibit more of it 

tlutEtvli^ other ^class in America. If any Southern 
wUfie ^tdr should carry on a campaign of abuse of 
the negro half so full of narrowness, malevolence, 
and ignorant prejudice as is characteristic of a 
large section of the Northern negro press, he would 
be universally condemned by Southern sentiment. 
The Trotter type of newspaper is blind to the fact 
that, in inflaming the passions of the negro against 
the Southern whites, they are at the same time 
kindling race-animosities in the North, and are driv- 
ing all whites and blacks into opposing camps. It 
is amazing that the race which has the most to lose 
from race-prejudice should be the most deliberate 
and aggressive in stirring it up. The rampant type 
of negro would do well to take the hint thrown out 
by the Chicago Tribune, to wit: ‘The blacks form less 
than 10 per. cent of the population of the United 
States. They have less than one-tenth of a ghost 
of a show if the relations between white and black 
become bitterly hostile.’ ” ® 

Such warnings have apparently fallen on deaf 
ears, for the radical propaganda keeps right on, 
oblivious to, or defiant of, probable consequences. 
As far back as the close of the war. Doctor Dubois 
aimounced in The Crisis: 

“We return. 

We return from fighting. 

We retiim fight-ing.” 

• Dowd, op. city p. 517. 
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In the autumn of 1919 Doctor Dubois sounded 
the key-note of radical extremism by exclaiming edi- 
torially: “We have cast off on the voyage which will 
lead to freedom or to death !” At the same moment, 
another leading radical publication, The Messenger, 
edited by two young negro college graduates of pro- 
nounced revolutionary leanings, came out with an 
uncompromising demand for full social equality, 
particularly stressing “sex equality.” 

The furious rage at the color-line voiced by many 
negro radicals is nowhere more strikingly revealed 
than in the following stanza from a poem by Claude 
McKay entitled White Houses : 

“Your door is shut against my tightened face, 

And I am sharp as steel with (^content; 

But I possess the courage and the grace 
To bear my anger proudly and unbent. 

The pavement slabs burn loose beneath my feet, 

A chafing savage, down the decent street, 

And passion rends my vitals as I pass, 

Where boldly shines your shuttered door of glass.” • 

Claude McKay is the most notorious member of 
that group of firebrands who are to-day busy spread- 
ing the sparks of a racial conflagration. Stigma- 
tizing the United States as “a cultured hell,” McKay 
has expressed the wish that the whole white world 
might be swallowed by the earth or go up in smoke. 
Accompanied by a notorious white radical. Max 
Eastman, he has made a pilgrimage to Moscow, 
where he received a tremendous ovation and, amid 
scenes of wild enthusiasm, made the most incendiary 

* Quoted from the collaborative volume edited by Alain Locke, entitled: 
TAe New Negro ^ p. 134 (1925). 
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speeches against America. Other negro radicals 
have gone to Moscow and have returned here. One 
of them recently organized a Communist negro labor 
group. There also exists in America an ultra- 
radical negro secret order called “The African Blood- 
Brotherhood.” Undoubtedly Bolshevik money (and 
plenty of it) has been, and is being, spent in America 
for revolutionary propaganda among the negro popu- 
lation. At the present moment a number of young 
American negro radicals are in Russia, where they 
are being carefuUy trained as Bolshevik apostles to 
their race., 

Such is the radical negro movement — a movement 
not only supported by a considerable portion of 
American negrodom, but also stimulated by foreign- 
born negroes, by certain white revolutionary radi- 
cals, and by the powerful Bolshevik propaganda 
directed from Moscow. 

Now we do not wish to be alarmist, and in our 
next chapter we shall show that notable factors of 
conciliation .exist which, by the wisdom and good 
sense of the best elements of both races, may well 
evolve a compromise programme that will insure 
social peace for at least a generation and that may 
evolve into a lasting system of racial adjustment. 
But peace will not come of itself. Clear thinking 
and constructive action on both sides can alone check 
those malevolent forces to-day preparing a great 
racial explosion. For the good of both races, there- 
fore, let us speak plainly and not mince our words. 

First and foremost: th^ color-line is going to stay, 
and every attack upon it will merely result in its 
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being made stronger and stricter in its details. To 
threaten white America as the negro radicals are 
now doing is useless, because no disasters which 
white America could possibly undergo would, in its 
opinion, outweigh the supreme disaster which white 
America would certainly imdergo by the loss of its 
race-existence. There are enough negroes in America 
to tinge us aU with black blood. Since the negroes 
form nearly one-tenth of the population, we are 
statistically light mulattoes. The only thing which 
keeps us from being biologically mulattoes is the 
color-line. And the overwhelming majority of white 
Americans, North, South, East, and West, will risk 
an3rthing, and mil do anything, rather than see white 
America become a mulatto America. With a few 
exceptions, white Americans would prefer to die, to 
see their children dead, and to have their race perish 
from off the face of the earth, rather than jeopardize 
the birthright of even their remote posterity. 

Such being the practically unanimous attitude of 
white America, the agitation and menaces of the 
negro radicals are nothing short of madness — ^for 
themselves and their race. At present, the average 
white man either knows little about them or declines 
to take them seriously. But the stronger and more 
successful their propaganda becomes, the more the 
negro radicals are awakening among the whites a 
passion of racial sdf-preservation that, if thorou^y 
aroused, will stop at nothing. The negro’s position 
would become simply intolerable, and an impossible 
situation would automatically explode into race- 
war. 
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Once again let us emphasize the fact that drift is 
the most perilous of policies. Both races must reso- 
lutely face the situation, or it will ultimately face 
them in very real and terrible fashion. The Ameri- 
can negro to-day stands at a critical parting of the 
ways. Not only are the more capable and ambitious 
elements attaining a distinct material well-being, 
but the race as a whole is awakening to a self- 
consciousness never before known. In the negro 
quarter of our big cities there is developing a well- 
marked community life. Harlem, the negro section 
of New York, has become a real negro capital, the 
spiritual centre of the race, where many interesting 
cultural forms express in poetry, music, and the 
arts those emotional gifts which the negro undoubt- 
edly possesses and which he may fruitfully develop 
for his own happiness and the enrichment of the 
world’s cultural store. And this the negro can do 
by remaining himself and evolving his own race-life. 

Will he do so? Or will his aroused self-conscious- 
ness and vaulting ambitions cause him to foUow 
leaders who urge him to reject a separate race-life 
and seek to mingle his existence with that of a race 
which resolutely refuses to merge its race-life with 
any other? If the negro tries to do that, his ma- 
terial advancement and awakened self-consciousness 
will merely lead to his undoing. 

Such is the “dilemma of color” which to-day con - 
fronts us. Is there a way out ? Let us see. 



CHAPTER XII 

BI-RACIALISM; THE KEY TO SOCIAL PEACE 

In the preceding chapter our analysis of the “di- 
lemma of color” led us, seemingly, to most pessi- 
mistic conclusions. The negro radicals’ insistent 
demand for the abolition of the color-line, and the 
uncompromising refusal of white America to make 
any concessions which might spell amalgamation, 
appeared to result in a deadlock whose logical end 
was race-war. 

However, we then remarked that this was not 
the whole story; that other factors existed which 
hopefully modified the situation and which might 
eventually lead to a constructive adjustment of 
race-relations that, while maintaining the color-line, 
would yet give adequate scope for the negro’s grow- 
ing self-consciousness and desire for advancement. 
To a consideration of these hopeful, constructive fac- 
tors, let us now tvun. 

The impression probably made upon most readers 
of negro radical literature, even when they know 
little about the race-problem, is one of distorted un- 
reality. Such readers instinctively feel that the 
facts presented are not all the facts, and that the 
intense emotions voiced by radical writers are not 
shared by the majority of the negro population. If 
the incidents of oppression and injustice featured in 
radical journals were typical, and if all, or even 
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most, negroes felt the same burning flame of revolt, 
the racial situation would ever 3 rwhere be simply in- 
tolerable. The South, especially, would be a smoul- 
dering volcano of racial strife, and even though the 
negroes might not at present venture armed revolt, 
both sides would generally recognize that race-war 
was inevitable, and would be actively preparing for 
the great explosion. 

Now every sensible person knows that this is not 
the case. It does not need first-hand knowledge of 
the South to recognize that conditions there are, 
generally speaking, peaceful and stable. For every 
Southern community that gets into the newspapers, 
there are a dozen which have no serious racial 
troubles. Despite much minor friction and occa- 
sional outbreaks of violence, the races manage to 
get along tolerably well, co-operate sufficiently to 
insure sound material progress, and evince many 
evidences of genuine amicability and mutual regard. 
The last few years, especially, have witnessed in the 
South an unprecedented degree of racial harmony 
and desire for friendly co-operation. Surely all this 
would be impossible if conditions were anywhere 
nearly as bad as Northern radical negroes make out. 

Let us, therefore, survey the Southern situation 
as it really is, and let us hear what the Southern 
negro himself has to say. It may be that we shall 
discover many harmonizing factors and constructive 
ideas which Northern negro radicals either deride, 
minimize, or ignore. 

The cardinal fact of Southern life is the color-line. 
The color-line, which Northern radicals denounce as 
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intolerable and untenable, has in the South become 
the recognized foundation of society, accepted in 
practice by the vast majority of both races as part 
of the natural order of things. Out of the chaotic 
uncertainties of the Reconstruction period, the South 
has evolved a clear-cut S37^tem of racial segregation. 
From birth to death the color-line functions effi- 
ciently to keep black and white in their respective 
social spheres. As infants, they are bom in different 
parts of their native city, town, or village. In child- 
hood and youth they are educated in separate schools 
and colleges. As adults, they work largely in non- 
competing lines, and seek recreation in different res- 
taurants and places of amusement. On Sundays 
they go to separate churches. In travel they occupy 
separate railroad-cars, and put up at different hotels. 
Finally, when they die, they are embalmed by differ- 
ent undertakers and are buried in separate cemeteries. 
Everywhere racial contacts are systematically mini- 
mized; every year racial segregation becomes more 
pronounced and is more frankly recognized by both 
races as the basic fact of Southern life. 

Furthermore, this system of racial separation is 
as firmly established by law as it is by custom and 
public opinion. The Supreme Court has definitely 
ruled that race-segregation does not violate the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
so long as its action is mutual. In other words, if 
whites and negroes are equally forbidden to intmde 
on the respective spheres assigned the other race, 
there is no legal “discrimination.” Therefore the 
South’s social system accords with the basic law of 
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the land, and cannot be upset by any adverse Federal 
judicial ruling. 

One point of great significance is the fact that in 
those parts of the South where race-separation is 
most clearly defined, race-friction is least in evidence. 
A good example is the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina. In this ultra-Southern city, situated in 
the heart of the “black belt,” segregation is unusually 
thorough. Yet Charleston, with its great negro 
population, has never had a race-riot or other seri- 
ous racial trouble. The worst racial outbreaks have 
usually occurred where race-relations had not been 
well defined’, and where the rougher elements of both 
races were in close contact with one another. In- 
deed, that is one of the reasons why sensible Southern 
negroes recognize the beneficial effects to them- 
selves of segregation. Wherever low-down, rowdy 
negroes and low-down, rowdy “white trash,” full of 
bad liquor and looking for trouble, are thrown to- 
gether, there are bound to be fights which may grow 
into race-riots from which the whole community suf- 
fers. Nearly all sensible persons, without distinc- 
tion of color, realize that the less the races touch at 
their lower levels, the better for both. 

The truth is that, instead of moving toward race- 
war, as Northern radicals assert, the general trend 
in the South is away from race-war toward a stable 
adjustment of race-relations. During Reconstruc- 
tion things were at their worst. Since then the situa- 
tion has been steadily improving. WTien Recon- 
struction collapsed, the negroes at first simply bowed 
to superior force. But in the half-century which has 
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since dbpsed, the bewildered mass of freedmen has 
evolved a group life of its own that offers material 
rewards and social satisfactions inside the negro 
community. Southern negrodom is to-day a well- 
differentiated social system, with its own professional 
and middle classes, and with a richly diversified social 
life. Ambitious young negroes can now satisfy 
their desire for a career without running up against 
the color-line. There are good opportunities to ac- 
quire money and reputation on their own side. 
That is one of the main reasons why most able, 
thoughtful negroes in the South to-day belong to 
that moderate party which believes in good rela- 
tions with its white neighbors, and a working out 
of racial adjustment through mutual understanding. 

To Booker Washington the launching of a gen- 
uine moderate movement is primarily due. Before 
his rise to leadership Southern negrodom had vege- 
tated in the bewildered, embittered disillusionment 
into which it had been plunged by the collapse of 
Reconstruction. It was Booker Washington who 
not only awakened the best elements of his own race 
to courage and hope, but also showed the white 
South that there were sensible, intelligent negroes 
who had renounced vain dreams and were ready to 
go forward on a basis of existing realities. Booker 
Washington’s famous Atlanta address, delivered in 
the year 1895, marks a new epoch in Southern life. 
His memorable phrase was: “In all things purely 
social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” 

The way that phrase electrified both races showed 
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that the time was ripe for the best minds of both 
races to evolve something better than war-cries like 
“Social Equality!” and “Keep the Nigger Down!” 
In fact, the generation that has elapsed since the 
Atlanta address has seen a remarkable clarifying of 
thought in the South on the race-question. Nearly 
all forward-looking white Southerners to-day believe 
in negro education and welcome the negro’s economic 
and cultural advancement. As a recent Southern 
writer well says: “There is now a much more sub- 
stantial agreement on many of the so-called negro 
problems than there has been in the past. Doctor 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, writing in 1904, said: ‘Be- 
cause no ten men have ever yet agreed as to what 
we shall do, the negro presents something more than 
a task; he presents a problem.’ The lapse of twenty 
years has marked a genuinely encouraging tendency 
to dispel this disagreement. Not ten, but ten thou- 
sand, men agree that the negro must have equal 
justice in the courts, must receive training for life 
in the complex democracy of the United States, must 
be instructed and safeguarded in the preservation 
of health, and must receive a square deal in economic 
life. This substantial agreement is rapidly replac- 
ing the intellectual confusion which followed the 
avil War.” * 

This statement undoubtedly reflects the present 
attitude of the intelligent white South. The policy 
of race-separation does not imply an intention to 
degrade the negro. The idea is, not to assign the 
negro a lower place, but to accord him a different 

1 Woofter^ Thomas J.: The Baaie of Racial Readjustment, p. 1 (1925). 
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place, based upon the fact that the two races are so 
different that, despite incidental hardships, social 
separation is for the best interests of both. 

Again, the white South to-day realizes that an 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, degenerate mass of ne- 
groes is at once a social menace and an economic 
handicap which should be remedied by education 
and fair treatment. And by “education " the South 
no longer means merely manual training. The old 
idea that “education always spoils a negro” has been 
pretty well discarded. Intelligent Southerners now 
discriminate between education’s primary and sec- 
ondary effects. They know that while a smatter- 
ing of “book learning” may upset an ignorant ne- 
gro’s balance and make him hard to deal with, the 
trouble there is not education per se but superficial 
education. What the South insists upon is that 
negro education shall include character-building, 
and shall exclude radical teaching that produces bit- 
terness and vain discontent. Where negro educa- 
tion is sound and constructive, it is warmly welcomed 
and assisted by the white South. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is a good example. This creation of Booker 
Washington has the hearty S3m[ipathy of white 
Southerners, and is helped by them in every way. 
Under the wise guidance of Doctor Moton, Booker 
Washington’s successor, Tuskegee remains the head- 
quarters of the moderate, constructive forces in 
American negro life. 

That Doctor Moton is inspired by Booker Wash- 
ington’s spirit can be seen by the following character- 
istic remarks uttered a short time ago. Addressing 
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a negro audience, Doctor Moton sfdd: “I want to 
give you some good advice. There are many things 
we can learn from the white race, to our profit. A 
member of the white race is never ashamed to admit 
that he is a white man. I know one race that seems 
to think that Grod cursed them when He made 
them black. Don’t let anybody fool you into be- 
lieving that God cursed the black race. Don’t feel 
that you have to apologize to every man you meet 
because you have got a black face. 

“The white man can beat me at being a white 
man, but I can beat him at being a negro. I am 
proud of my race. There is no race in history that 
has made as much progress in the last sixty years as 
we have made. Don’t be ashamed of your race. 
Everybody respects an American because Americans 
believe in America. To respect your own race 
means that you will get respect from other races. 
If we do not respect ourselves we can be sure that 
other people won’t respect us. Self-respect begets 
self-respect. Let’s show the white race that we be- 
lieve in ourselves.”® 

Self-respect and a frank facing of realities increas- 
ingly characterize the more able and intelligent 
negroes of the South. If the negro population were 
not continually stirred up by Northern radical prop- 
aganda, it is probable that the best elements of 
both races would by this time have evolved a stable 
basis for the adjustment of race-relations. Sensible 
moderates like Doctor Moton realize that race- 
separation is not an abnormal fiat arbitrarily im- 
* Quoted from The Negro Year-Book for 1925-26, p. 76. 
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posed, but that it is a social phenomenon produced 
by the co-existence of two widely different races on 
the same territory. The natural instinct which so- 
ciologists term “consciousness of kind,” and which 
appears in animals as well as in man, inevitably tends 
to make each type flock by itself, and normally causes 
it to find greater satisfaction in association with its 
fellows. Thus, intelligent Southern negroes accept 
race-separation, not merely as a necessity or as a 
helpful method of averting social friction, but also 
as the wisest and best arrangement for both races 
in the long run. Therefore they do not object on 
principle to legal measures of segregation, but require 
only that such measures shall apply equally, and 
shall not be unfairly or humiliatingly administered. 
For example: they do not object to separate negro 
schools. What they ask is that negro schools shall 
be good and adequate. Again, they do not denounce 
separate railway coaches, but do criticise the lack 
of Pullman and dining-car facilities. If existing dis- 
criminations in such matters were fairly adjusted, 
the policy of race-segregation would be genuinely 
accepted by the most influential elements of South- 
ern negrodom. 

The very real advantages to be gained by a sepa- 
rate race-life become clear when we consider what 
the negro has already gained by his tacit acceptance 
of race-segregation in the South. If the Southern 
negroes had followed radical counsels and had stub- 
bornly rebelled against the color-line, they would 
either have been long since crushed in a hopeless 
race-war or would to-day be vegetating in general 
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misery. By accepting the situation and making the 
most of their opportunities, a considerable section of 
the race has risen to material well-being and has 
evolved a satisfactory group-life. Booker Washing- 
ton saw this clearly when he wrote: “The division 
of the races is an advantage to us as a people, in so 
far as it permits us to become the teachers of our own 
people. No better discipline can be given to a peo- 
ple than that which they gain by being their own 
teachers. They can have no greater opportunity 
than that of developing within themselves the ideals 
and the leadership which are to make them not 
merely in law, but in fact, the masters of their own 
fortunes.”® 

On the larger aspects of the subject, Dowd makes 
some very pertinent comments. “What would hap- 
pen to the negroes in the South,” he writes, “if 
they were not segregated? They would have to 
compete in every occupation with the whites; they 
would find the door of opportunity practically closed 
to them in all the higher walks of life. It would 
rarely happeh that a negro could secure a position 
as teacher in a school, as pastor of a church, or as 
editor of a paper. There would be no negro doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, actors, or singers. Even in the 
unskilled trades they would have to compete with 
the white man. 

“What does the negro gain by segregation? He 
finds in the South a large field of employment open 
to him with little or no competition from the whites. 
In other words, segregation enables him to lead an 

* WaBhingtoni Bcx)ker T.: The American Negro of To^y, p. 67. 
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easier and less strenuous existence, which insures 
to him a diminishing death-rate , and a higher birth- 
rate; also it enables him to resist the downward 
pressure into poverty, vice, and crime. Above all, 
segregation builds up co-operation and race-pride, 
and, by diminishing the incentive to imitate the 
whites, tends to bring out in the race its special 
aptitudes and geniuses. The progress of mankind 
can be best advanced by each race’s developing the 
genius and culture peculiar to it instead of striving 
to imitate another. 

“Segregation enables the negro to find among his 
own people as many opportunities in the higher 
walks of life as are found among the white people. 
He may be a merchant, banker, doctor, lawyer, den- 
tist, school-teacher, college president, pastor of a 
church, editor of a paper, actor, musician, officer in 
a lodge, and so forth. In many Southern States 
there are more negroes holding high positions in pro- 
fessional life than in the entire territory of Brazil, 
where segregation has largely broken down as a re- 
sult of racial intermixture.”^ 

Furthermore, wise negro leaders realize that a 
stable adjustment of race-relations based on mutual 
good-will is necessary in order to give the still back- 
ward negro masses a chance in the increasingly 
strenuous competition of American life. Such lead- 
ers know that the time is coming when there will 
be a white man or woman available for every job 
in the land. When that time comes, the average 
negro will need not only to be efficient enough to 

Dowd^ op. cit., pp. 475-476. 
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hold a job but well-liked enough to get a job at all. 
Thus, friendly relations with their white neighbors 
will become more, rather than less, important to the 
negro as time goes on. 

Nothing is more significant than the way negro 
public opinion in the South not only tends to accept 
social segregation, but also positively dislikes the 
very idea of racial amalgamation. Having built up 
a satisfactory group-existence. Southern negrodom 
is increasingly content to lead its own race-life. In- 
deed, throughout the United States, North as well 
as South, racial intermixture is to-day decidedly on 
the wane. This is true of both legal and extra- 
legal contacts. Even in the North, where marriage 
between whites and negroes is legally possible, such 
unions (always infrequent) are now very rare. 
Mostly between the lowest elements of both races, 
these marriages almost invariably lead to tragic 
consequences. The few inter-racial marriages which 
have occurred between educated persons have been 
perhaps the most tragic of all, because both parties 
have been promptly ostracised alike by reputable 
whites and negroes, and they have therefore become 
outcasts, cut off from social standing of any kind. 

Legal marriage has, of course, always been a negli- 
gible factor in racial intermixture. The chief factors 
have been extra-legal concubinage and casual sex- 
relations between negro women and white men, 
usually termed “miscegenation.” Now the interest- 
ing fact is that miscegenation is also rapidly de- 
creasing. It has, indeed, been decreasing steadily 
for the past fifty years. The patriarchal situation 
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under slavery and the free-and-easy conditions after 
emancipation, which favored miscegenation, have 
disappeared. Except in a few rural backwaters of 
the South, where old customs persist, cohabitation 
with colored girls is considered disgraceful by white 
public opinion. No white man who values the re- 
spect of his community can afford to let such conduct 
be known. And among respectable negro circles, 
likewise, the birth of a mulatto baby by a white 
father is considered a misfortune and a disgrace. 
Most miscegenation at present takes the form of 
casual sex-contacts, in the cities and towns, between 
debauched colored women and vicious white men. 
Obviously, factors like venereal disease and abortion 
render the number of children from such sources com- 
paratively few. Therefore, it seems clear that race- 
mixture in America is falling to relatively minor 
proportions. On this matter, it may be interesting 
to note that the same thing is occurring in South 
Africa, which has a color-problem very similar to 
our own. In South Africa miscegenation, once wide- 
spread under the patriarchal conditions of Boer 
slavery, has now almost ceased. 

The momentous importance of all this is surely 
obvious. If the influx of white blood into the negro 
population stops (as it has to-day apparently almost 
stopped) the whole nature of the race-question will 
gradually change— and change for the better. What 
principally embitters race-relations is the mulatto. 
It is the mulatto who is the explosive element in the 
race-problem, because it is he who longs for “social 
equality” and amalgamation with the white race, 
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to which he is partly allied in blood. We have al- 
ready seen that the Northern radical movement is 
essentially a mulatto movement. A certain num- 
ber of full-blooded negroes are found in the radical 
camp, but it is a significant fact that many of them 
are actuated more by economic than by racial con- 
siderations. 

The genuine negro realizes that he is different 
from the white man and is usually content with the 
society of his fellows. Naturally easy-going and 
good-natured, the negro rarely harbors bitterness 
over abstract matters like “social equality.” If he 
is fairly treated and enjoys a moderate share of the 
^od things of life, he is certainly not likely of his 
own accord to risk present well-being by dubious 
and dangerous efforts to gain theoretical “rights.” 

However, as already remarked, the negro is highly 
emotional and easily swayed by crowd-contagion. 
This is why the character of his leaders is so im- 
portant. Skilful mulatto agitators can sweep im- 
pressionable negroes off their feet and get them to 
do things which they themselves would never think 
of doing. As a recent writer well says: “Our col- 
ored population may be likened to a huge mass of 
high explosive — ^a product composed of a compara- 
tively inert ingredient mixed with a small amoimt of 
highly explosive ‘sensitizing agent,’ the detonation 
of which causes a violent explosion of the far larger 
mass of the normally non-explosive ingredient. And 
the «q)losive element of the race-problem dynamite 
is the mulatto.”® 

» Gregg, W. W.: “The Mulatto-^rux of the Negro Problem," Current 
Histaryf March, 1924. 
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Since the mulatto, and especially the light mu- 
latto, is the real challenger of the color-line, any dim- 
inution in his numbers, while it might not make 
much immediate difference, would profoundly ease 
race-tension as time went on. And the weight of 
evidence clearly indicates that light mulattoes are 
rapidly decreasing. On this point the census figures 
are especially revealing. These figures admittedly 
indicate only roughly the proportion of white blood 
in the entire colored population, since many dark 
mulattoes are classed as full-blooded negroes. But 
the census returns do give us a good id^ of the 
number of mulattoes with one-half or more than one- 
half of white blood. Up to the census of 1910, the 
number of mulattoes steadily increased. In that 
year, 2,151,000 persons were enumerated as mu- 
lattoes — nearly 21 per cent of the entire colored 
population. But the census of 1920 showed only 
1,660,000 mulattoes — ^an absolute decrease of nearly 
500,000, and a rdative decrease to 15.9 per cent of 
the total colored population. Whatever their minor 
inaccuracies, these figures undoubtedly portray the 
general trend. In this connection, the author may 
rmiark that when he visited Tuskegee last year he 
noted the relative scarcity of light mulattoes among 
the student body, drawn as it is from all parts of the 
South. One of the older members of the faculty in- 
formed the author that the proportion of light mu- 
latto students had been diminishing for years, and 
was markedly less than it had been a decade before. 

The decrease of light mulattoes in the ralored 
population is due not merely to lessening miscegena- 
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tion but also to the fact that light-mulatto families 
average fewer children than darker mulattoes and 
negroes. This may be partly caused by relative 
infertility, as has been often alleged; but it is also 
caused by social reasons. Light mulattoes are most 
attracted by city life and are most apt to imitate 
white living-standards. Such persons likewise feel 
their anomalous racial status so keenly that they 
often do not care to bring children into the world. 
As a result of all these factors light mulattoes are 
to-day rapidly decreasing, and everything indicates 
that this decrease will continue. 

On the'other hand, the number of dark mulattoes 
is probably increasing through intermarriage or co- 
habitation between mulattoes and negroes. If this 
process continues at its present rate, the colored 
population may ultimately come to consist mainly 
of dark mulattoes, with relatively few full-blooded 
negroes, and with almost no mulattoes of the lighter 
shades. This would, however, ease race-tension 
almost as much as if the colored population were 
pure black, because dark mulattoes usually have the 
negro temperament, and are so clearly differentiated 
from the whites that they rarely feel the “near-white” 
mulatto’s keen desire to cross the color-line. 

Another hopeful aspect is the fact that not even 
the light mulattoes are a unit in bitterness and stub- 
born hostility to racial separation. Taken as a 
whole, the Southern mulattoes do not share the radi- 
cal ideas of their Northern fellows. Under slavery 
the Southern mulattoes were the aristocracy of 
negrodbm, and evolved a group-life of their own 
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which satisfied their social desires. This situation 
still persists in many parts of the South. In con- 
servative Southern cities like Charleston and Savan- 
nah, the light mulattoes form a social caste which 
holds itself apart from the rest of the colored pop- 
ulation. In New Orleans, especially, mulatto soci- 
ety is highly complex, with various grades which 
are carefully maintained. This caste arrangement, 
which was general before the Civil War, did not 
favor the interests of the colored population as a 
whole, since it made the mulattoes indifferent to the 
lot of the negroes and created jealous antagonism 
between the two elements. But it certainly did ease 
race-tension, because it gave the light mulattoes a 
satisf3dng social status and thus lulled their instinc- 
tive discontent at the color-line. 

Reconstruction threw the Southern mulattoes into 
profound mental and emotional confusion. They 
listened eagerly to the doctrines of social equity 
and. amalgamation preached by Northern white and 
mulatto radicals, and for a while most light mulat- 
toes actually hoped to cross the color-line and escape 
further connection with the negroes, whom they se- 
cretly or openly despised. But the collapse of 
Reconstruction showed the Southern mulattoes that 
this was impossible. There followed a most painful 
period of disillusionment and readjustment. Some 
mulattoes went North in despairing rage. Others, 
though remaining in the South, never really accepted 
the situation and continued to eat their hearts out 
in vain bitterness. This type of mulatto to-day 
heads the Southern radical element which is in close 
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touch mth the Northern radicals and which goes as 
far as it dares in fomenting race-friction and spread- 
ing radical propaganda. 

The Southern radical group is, however, relatively 
small. Most Southern mulattoes have either fallen 
back on the old caste status, finding thereby a 
measure of social satisfaction. for their balked racial 
desires; or, throwing in their lot with the negroes, 
they seek material advancement and social prestige 
within the larger group-life of the colored race. 
Booker Washington is the outstanding example of 
this latter type of mulatto, and his attitude has had 
a profound effect in welding the different elements of 
the colored population. Most Southern mulattoes 
to-day consider themselves members of the “negro 
race.” They live inside negrodom and have defi- 
nitely merged themselves with the negroes for mutual 
advancement and co mm on aims. Renouncing their 
former dream of crossing the color-line, these mu- 
lattoes have found present contentment and a satis- 
fying futme. Their social and psychological status 
being fixed, disillusionment and bitterness have 
faded, and they are usually as averse to radical in- 
citements as are moderate-minded negroes. 

The Northern mulattoes thus remain, to-day as 
formerly, the core of the radical movement. Their 
bitter, fanatical temper is due chiefly to their social 
and intellectual past. The Northern mulattoes 
have never enjoyed a real group-life of their own. 
Too few in numbers to form a well-established so- 
ciety like that of their Southern fellows, their early 
conversion to the extreme Abolitionist doctrine of 
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race-amalgamation made it psychologically impossi- 
ble for them to desire to form one. How could they 
put forth social roots when their hope was to lose 
their identity by merging themselves with the white 
world? 

But this hope was vain, because the white North 
refused to receive them, as uncompromisingly as did 
the white South. In the North, the color-line was 
drawn differently; but it was drawn hard and fast, 
just the same. The Civil War made no real change 
in the situation. The radical Republicans of the 
Reconstruction period, like the extreme Abolition- 
ists before the war, were a mere handful-^-and even 
these white radicals did not practise what they 
preached, since, with a few rare exceptions, they re- 
fused to permit racial intermarriage within the circle 
of their own families. 

Thus, for a whole century, the Northern mulattoes 
have been leading a most unhappy and uncertain 
existence. They have been literally suspended in a 
vacuum, allied to both races, yet really belonging to 
neither. The Northern mulattoes refuse to be ne- 
groes and cannot be whites. The upshot is a tragic 
sense of loneliness and isolation which causes the 
pessimistic, despairing note so often voiced by 
Northern mulattoes and perhaps best exemplified by 
the earlier writings of Doctor Dubois, with their 
anguished cry from “behind the veil.” Unhappier 
than the traditional “man without a country,” the 
Northern mulatto feels himself a man without a 
race. It is this morbid psychosis which largely ac- 
counts alike for the Northern mulatto’s despairing 
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bitterness and for his fanatical determination to 
smash the color-line. His entire outlook on life re- 
veals an abnormal attitude which is not found else- 
where in our colored population. 

This morbid introspection and intense preoccu- 
pation with their own special status accounts for a 
fact which we noted at the very opening of this chap- 
ter — the distorted unreality with which Northern 
radicals (mostly mulattoes) view the whole race- 
problem. Such radicals may pose as champions of 
the negro race and may be careful to call themselves 
“negroes.” Yet even a slight knowledge of facts 
will enable the reader of Northern radical literature 
to discern that these propagandists are thinking, in 
terms of a special problem — the de-racialized mulatto 
— ^and that they are seeking to use the negro masses 
for mulatto ends. Many of these Northern radi- 
cals hardly know the South at first hand and have 
never come in genuine contact with the negro masses 
— ^whom they secretly despise as inferiors. North- 
ern mulattoes who have actually gone South and 
mingled with negro life have often been frightfully 
disillusioned. One of the most pessimistic books 
ever written about the negro is from the pen of an 
educated Northern mulatto® who went South to be 
a leader of his people and returned North to frame 
against them an indictment of a most sweeping and 
scathing character. 

The attitude and agitation of the Northern mu- 
lattoes are resented by many negroes and by many 
Southern mulattoes as well. The Northern radicals 

® Thomas, W. Hannibal: The American Negro, 
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who are forever bemoaning their fate and inv^ghing 
against the color-line are often termed hate-to-be- 
negroes by other members of their race. Indeed, 
some negro radicals, though working along the same 
general lines as the mulatto radicals, object strongly 
to mulatto assumptions of superiority and assert 
that the genuine negro, rather than the mulatto, best 
knows what the black race should do and is best 
fitted for leadership. One well-known negro radical 
exclaims: “We, whose brains are still unbastardized, 
must face the frank realities of this situation of racial 
conflict and competition.” ^ Marcus Garvey’s “Pan- 
African” movement is exclusively a negro movement, 
and is frankly anti-mulatto. 

Here, again, the general trend seems to indicate 
that in the futme the de-raciaUzed mulatto radical 
will not be as influential as he is to-day or has been 
in the past. As already stated, light mulattoes are 
decreasing in number. Furthermore, the recent 
Northward migration, while temporarily strength- 
ening radicalism, should ultimately weaken it by so 
expanding the Northern colored population that it 
can evolve a socially satisfying group-life like that 
of the South. Under such circumstances, the North- 
ern mulattoes would tend more and more to merge 
themselves with the rest of the colored popidftion, 
thereby losing their isolation-psychosis and the^bitter 
passions which it engenders. 

Our smvey of the deeper trends of the race-problem 
thus leads us to decidedly optimistic conclusions. 
The color-line works so effectively that miscegena- 

^Harrisoiii Hubert H.; When Africa Atoakea, p. 46 (1920). 
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tion is rapidly decreasing and should soon become 
negligible. The policy of race-segregation is being 
steadily confirmed and is no longer objected to on 
principle by a large section of the negro population. 
Lastly, the Southern majority of the colored popu- 
lation has evolved so satisfactory a group-life that 
it is becoming indifferent to radical agitation. 

Yet such trends, however hopeful for the future, 
should not blind us to dangerous possibilities of the 
present. While race-relations in the South are 
steadily improving, radicalism is growing among the 
newly transplanted negro masses in the industrial 
centres of the North. In the previous chapter we 
analyzed the present radical movement and saw that 
it was not merely a local growth but that it was also 
being cleverly fostered by Bolshevik and other in- 
fluences of the most sinister kind. The Northern 
negro population must to-day number fully 2,000,000, 
and is stiU increasing by migration from the South 
and, to a lesser extent, by immigration from abroad. 
The great negro quarters of New York, Chicago, and 
other Northern cities are caldrons seething with 
ideas and emotions which, by the power of mass- 
contagion, may engender sudden and startling de- 
velopments. The American negro is passing through 
a crifl^ transition stage of awakening self-conscious- 
ness, which may turn out for good or for ill. 

All this makes it highly necessary that the best 
minds of both races should meet frankly and evolve 
a programme of racial adjustment soundly based on 
facts, and capable of handling critical ^tuations. 
Fortunately, such a process of conscious race-adjust- 
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ment has already begun in the South. Let us see 
what has been accomplished and how it may be 
extended and amplified. 

The movement for bettering race-relations by or- 
ganized effort began shortly before the Great War, 
through agencies like the Southern Sociological 
Congress, the University Commission on South- 
ern Race-Problems, and the study-groups of the 
Y. M. C. A. These agencies included many emi- 
nent whites and negroes, emphasis being laid on 
the study of facts. The idea was, not to attempt 
any immediate formulation of “solutions,” but to 
analyze the material and psychological factors in- 
volved, thus laying a firm basis of ascertained knowl- 
edge and developing a truly scientific approach to 
the larger problems of racial adjustment. 

The war temporarily interrupted these investiga- 
tions, while the wave of unrest and race-friction 
which followed the war temporarily worsened the 
racial situation. But the very crisis which had 
arisen revealed the necessity for further action. 
The terrible urban riots in the North, the wide- 
spread disturbances in the South, and the general 
growth of negro radicalism acted like a stimulating 
challenge to the best minds of both races. 

Accordingly, in the year 1919, a general confer- 
ence was held at Atlanta, Georgia, attended by rep- 
resentative whites and negroes from all parts of the 
South. The conference resulted in the establish- 
ment of the celebrated Commission on Inter-Racial 
Co-operation. This Commission is a permanent 
organization with headquarters at Atlanta, which 
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directs and coordinates the efforts of State and, local 
committees functioning all over the South. The 
organization has proved a great success. To-day 
over 800 county committees, composed equally of 
whites and negroes, are on the job improving race- 
relations. The idea is to tackle trouble at the start 
— ^not merely before it gets acute, but almost before 
it begins. Furthermore, the Commission deals with 
larger aspects of race-relations like schools, public 
health, slum conditions, and so forth. The negro 
representatives are able to state what they consider 
to be le^timate grievances on specific points and 
can discuss matters with their white colleagues in a 
friendly, open-minded way. Theoretical, contro- 
versial issues are taboo. The system of racial segre- 
gation is tacitly accepted by both sides as axiomatic, 
their joint efforts being directed to a practical better- 
ment of conditions within the bounds of the existing 
social order. 

Another harmonizing factor is the excellent work 
which is being done by Southern women in pro- 
moting better race-relations. Numerous women’s 
organizations, white and colored, have established 
helpful contacts with one another, and are co-oper- 
ating on questions of mutual interest such as educa- 
tion, child-welfare, and public health. Here, also, 
controversial topics are excluded by mutual consent. 

The combined effect of all these conciliatory agen- 
cies is enormous. In the first place, it creates a 
general atmosphere of friendliness and sympathetic 
understanding which is the prerequisite of real prog- 
ress in racial adjustment. Of course, the individual 
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contacts of whites and negroes have always been, 
on the average, much more amicable than outsiders 
imagine. Except as between their rougher elem^ts, 
the individual members of both races ordinarjly dis- 
play instinctive tact and good manners toward one 
another. If this were not so, racial friction would 
everywhere be acute and conditions would be in- 
tolerable. 

What the organized agencies for racial co-operation 
are doing is to mobilize all this diffused good-will for 
community service. They also impress upon indi- 
viduals the importance of their individual attitude 
and conduct on community life. Throughout the 
South innumerable whites and negroes are realizing 
as never before what a rich harvest they will reap, 
individually and collectively, by ordinary tact, con- 
sideration, and fair dealing, in even their most casual 
relations. A rude word or a harsh look, where 
wholly uncalled for, may do lasting harm. This, 
by Hie way, is a point which needs to be emphasized 
in the North even more than in the South. The 
average white Southerner instinctively knows how 
to get along with negroes much better than North- 
erners do, and the negro just as instinctively senses 
the white man’s feeling toward him. The negro 
normally respects and Ukes “quality folks.” What 
riles him is the attitude of the low-class white, with- 
out breeding or good manners, whom the negro 
(quite rightly) does not respect. 

Yet here again outsiders must not think that 
“white trash” can treat negroes as they like. The 
better-class Southern whites have always looked out 
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for respectable, well-meaning negroes. Anybody 
who wantonly picks on a “good negro” in the South 
is usually stopped in short order by other white 
men. The “bad” negro or the radical agitator, who 
tries to “start something,” finds trouble — ^and plenty 
of it. But the unoffending negro is rarely mis- 
handled, and when he is, he usually gets justice from 
the white authorities. 

What the South needs, therefore, is chiefly a bet- 
ter enforcement by the white community of good 
manners toward the negro on the part of low-class 
whites, thereby avoiding most of those needless af- 
fronts which, however petty in themselves, are, as 
Doctor Moton well says, “gravels in the negro’s 
shoe, small in size, but capable of inflicting great 
discomfort and impeding progress.” 

Another great service rendered by organized agen- 
cies for inter-racial co-operation is their bridging of 
the psychological gulf which opened between the 
races after the Civil War. In slavery times the races 
were in close touch and understood one another. 
After emancipation, the races drew steadily apart, 
especially at their higher levels. Social relations, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, being impossible, 
educated whites and negroes could not meet, and 
each group was therefore almost totally ignorant of 
the other’s attitude. The various inter-racial organ- 
izations which have been established now permit 
the best minds of both races to meet, exchange ideas, 
and understand respective viewpomta, in an atmos- 
phere free from embarrassment or constraint. Thus, 
while racial segregation keeps the races apart on their 
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harmful lower levels, orgi^zed co-operation is draw- 
ing the races together on the helpful higher levels, 
for mutual service and without engendering social 
friction or rousing racial ill-feeling. Indeed, doubt- 
ing Thomases of both races are being clearly shown 
that mutual respect, good-will, and genuine under- 
standing are entirely consistent with the policy of 
racial segregation. 

The basis of inter-racial co-operation has been so 
soundly laid that the time has come for a further 
step. The best minds of both races should attempt 
to arrive at a frank understanding about .the funda- 
mental question of racial relations, and should try 
to formulate a definite policy which will have their 
mutual assent and support. This can best be begun 
in the South, but it should eventually be extended 
to the North, so that throughout the country there 
will be a general agreement on aims and methods. 

Of course, we do not mean that a programme should 
be forthwith launched,, complete in all its details. 
But we do mean that a definite beginning should be 
made; because, although race-relations are to-day 
unusually good in the South, negro radicalism is 
dangerously active in the North, and is exerting 
ominous subterranean pressure on the negro popula- 
tion of the South as well. Beneath a seemingly fair 
surface, explosive factors are at work. The favor- 
able conditions now prevailing should therefore be 
constructively employed. 

Now, the only policy which seems to have a chance 
of success is that which may best be termed Bi- 
Radcilism — a parallel evolution of white and negro 
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race-lives, biologically distinct, yet bound together 
by mutual interests and co-operating amicably for 
common ends. To enlist the support of the best 
elements of both races for an equitable bi-racial sys- 
tem, mutual concessions will be needed. Yet, pro- 
vided the two groups agree on the basic principle of 
race-separation, such a system can be worked out 
with fairness to both. 

First of all, let us see what bi-racialism is not. 
Bi-racialism is not discrimination; it is separation. 
Bi-racialism does not imply relative “superiority” 
or “inferiority”; it is based on the self-evident fact 
of difference. No sensible person can deny that the 
negro and the white man do differ widely, not only 
in physical appearance but also in temperament and 
outlook. Tliose negroes who believe in their race 
should not object on principle to an arrangement 
which would permit the American negro to remain 
himself and develop his special aptitudes. The 
formula of difference surely offers a common ground 
on which negroes and whites can meet without loss 
of self-respect and without raising controversial issues 
of merit or demerit in regard to which individuals of 
either race may entertain varying opinions. 

Furthermore, bi-racialism is not caste. The two 
systems should be sharply distinguished from one 
another. Caste stratifies the population in hori- 
zontal layers, thereby preventing individuals from 
rising in the social and economic scale. Under slav- 
ery, the negroes were a lower caste. The Northern 
mulattoes are still virtually a caste, debarred in 
practice from a satisfactory economic or social status. 
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On the other hand, the colored population of the 
South already enjoys a rudimentary form of bi- 
racialism, under which individuals can rise freely to 
high economic and social levels. Unlike caste, there- 
fore> bi-racialism draws one vertical line through 
society, from top to bottom, and then allows indi- 
viduals to rise as high as their talents will take them, 
on their side of the line. 

Our survey of the way racial segregation has un- 
doubtedly benefited the colored population of the 
South, by enabling them to develop a satisfying 
group-life and to give their talented members a wide 
range of opportunity, shows what the negro has al- 
ready gained by a rudimentary, tacit form of bi- 
raciaJism. The drawbacks to the present situation 
are due chiefly to the fact that bi-racialism is as yet 
unacknowledged and incomplete. Under a per- 
fected bi-racial system, the line separating the races 
would be straight and logical. The present situa- 
tion is partly a bi-racial and partly a caste arrange- 
ment. Politically, for instance, the line, to-day runs 
horizontally, the Southern negroes being, in that 
particular respect, a disfranchised caste. Again, 
some of the legal and customary measures of segre- 
gation are framed or administered with an emphasis 
which would be uncalled for under a stable bi-racial 
system genuinely agreed to by both races. If the 
negro will consent unreservedly to the bi-racial prin- 
ciple, he will find that most existing anomalies can 
be rectified by the cordial co-operation of his white 
neighbors. 

Every negro should ask himself one searching 
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question: Whai does he reaUy want? Does he desire 
fuller and freer opportunities for self-development 
within his own group-life, aided thereto by the good- 
will and assistance of the whites? Or does he, after 
all, crave social equality and racial amalgamation? 
One thing is certain: he cannot have both these 
alternatives. 

Furthermore, until the bi-racial principle has been 
so firmly established that the white man feels a 
sense of genuine security for the maintenance of his 
race-integrity, the negro cannot enjoy the full bene- 
fits of bi-racialism. Therefore every negro who 
recognizes that bi-racialism is sound and is advan- 
tageous to himself should not merely give it his pas- 
sive assent but should work actively for its definite 
establishment. Some negro leaders are to-day ready 
to take the step, but their position is a delicate one. 
The emotional legacy of the past is strong, and radi- 
cal a^tators continually strive to discredit moderate 
spokesmen by emotional harangues accusing the 
moderates of “selling out to the whites.” AU in- 
telligent negroes should resist the emotional incite- 
ments of radical propagandists by frankly facing 
facts. 

Every sensible negro ought to realize that white 
America, North and South, is unalterably opposed 
to race-amalgamation. And the reason why this 
opposition is unalterable is because it is based, not 
upon the doctrine of white race-superiority, but upon 
the unchangeable fact of race-difference. The negro 
should recognize that the problem of black and 
white is only one phase of a much larger problem — 
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the relations of all the primary races of mankind. 
For instance: white Americans do not usually be- 
lieve Chinese and Japanese to be racially their in- 
feriors. Yet the very persons who cordially admire 
Orientals for their capacities and achievements are 
firmly opposed to intermarriage with them. Every 
Western State which contains a considerable Oriental 
element in its population has laws prohibiting the 
marriage of Orientals and whites, while custom am- 
plifies law by drawing a definite color-line. There- 
fore, even if the negro should make such econom- 
ic and cultural progress as to definitely disprove 
present ideas about his innate inferiority, the sit- 
uation would be basically unchanged. The negro 
would still be raciaUy so different that white America 
would continue to feel that it must preserve its race- 
identity, which it regards as an infinitely precious 
heritage. In fact, every attack on the color-line 
merely results in its being made stricter and harsher, 
and hinders the trend toward inter-racial co-opera- 
tion. 

Unless the American negro vdshes to embark on 
a desperate gamble in which the odds against him 
are practically hopeless, his only alternative is a 
genuine understanding with white America. And 
the logical culmination of such an understanding is 
bi-racialism. Forward-looking negroes should re- 
member that under a bi-racial system their perfect- 
ing group-life would be so increasingly satisfying 
that they would feel less and less desire to lose their 
identity through amalgamation with the white 
world. The desire to-day felt by many educated 
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colored persons for “social equality” is largely due 
to the fact that they do not find adequate social and 
cultural associates within their own group. The 
negro’s cultural advancement under the favoring 
conditions of a stable bi-racial S3rstem would soon 
do away with such balked emotions. Culture solidi- 
fies races, intensifies racial self-respect, and stim- 
ulates race-pride in the best sense of the word. It 
is because the white man possesses a wealth of cul- 
tural achievement and tradition that he prizes so 
highly and guards so jealously his racial identity. 
To term this deep-seated instinct of racial self- 
preservation mere “race-prejudice” is nonsense. 
What the negro should do is frankly to respect the 
white man’s feeling as a natural and legitimate atti- 
tude, and then so cultivate his own capacities that 
he will evolve a race-life which he will want to pro- 
tect. When the negro does that, he need not bother 
about amalgamation or inferiority; because these 
matters will have settled themselves. The negro 
will no longer want to amalgamate, and the white 
man will accord him full respect. 

Thus far we have been considering how bi-racialism 
would affect the negro, and why intelligent negroes 
who accept the idea should work actively for its 
establishment. Now let us look at the matter from 
the white man’s point of view. Here, fortunately, 
we find no serious obstacles to enlisting the hearty 
support of the best white elements. Nevertheless, 
we must realize that, on the white side also, much 
must be done. The entire legal and customary code 
of race-segregation should be thorou^y overhauled. 
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so as to minimize friction in every feasible way. 
Certainly, the policy must be purged of every taint 
of discrimination. Negro schools must be adequate; 
negro travelling accommodations must be good; 
negro sections of cities and towns must have satis- 
factory municipal improvements. All this will re- 
quire a vast outlay of money which will spell higher 
tax-rates. But white men must realize that such 
pecuniary sacrifices will be a cheap price to pay for 
enduring inter-racial harmony. Unless the negro 
recognizes that segregation is based upon fairness 
and justice, and is in no sense a cloak for oppression 
and exploitation, he will never assent to bi-racialism, 
and segregation will remain a policy imposed by 
one race and opposed by the other. 

Assuming that the forward-looking dements of 
both races do agree in principle to bi-racialism, they 
will still have a big job on their hands converting 
the masses of their respective groups to a truly con- 
structive attitude. Negro leaders will have to wean 
their fellows from the emotional appeals of radical 
propagandists, while white leaders will have to in- 
stil good manners into low-class whites, and will 
also have to fight white demagogues who preach 
race-hatred. As previously stated, the establish- 
ment of the bi-racial system should normally begin 
in the South, but shoifid be extended to the North 
as rapidly as possible. In its application the system 
will have to be octremdy flexible, since conditions 
vary widely in different parts of the country. In- 
deed, att^pts to elaborate details at the start should 
be avoided, and specific applications of the bi-racial 
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principle should usually be tested out by practical 
experience. The current negro migration north- 
ward, however, helps the general establishment of 
bi-raciahsm, because the race-probl^ has ceased to 
be a sectional matter. With its large negro popu- 
lation, the North is coming to understand what the 
race-question reaUy means. Faced as it is with an 
imperative need for adjusting race-relations, the 
North will appreciate the significance of bi-racialism 
as it otherwise could not do. 

^ One of the first points in the bi-racial programme 
to be established on a national scale is the general 
legal prohibition of racial intermixture. Not merely 
intermarriage but all sexual contacts between the 
races should be legally forbidden under heavy penal- 
ties in every State of the Union. This legal sanc- 
tion of the color-line is necessary for the creation of 
that sense of white security which is vital to inter- 
racial harmony. A nation-wide ban against inter- 
racial marriage would be no real loss to the negro, 
since, even in those Northern States which now per- 
mit it, marriage between negroes and whites is very 
rare, is disapproved by most negroes, and almost 
always ends tragically. As for sexual relations out- 
side marriage, their legal prohibition under severe 
penalties would tend to remove one of the grievances 
to-day most strongly resented by negroes — ^the lack 
of protection for respectable colored women against 
the advances of vicious white men. To be sure, 
such a law might be used by unscrupulous colored 
women to extort blackmail. Yet in most cases the 
white man who put himself in a compromising ritua- 
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' tion would deserve little sympathy. On this whole 
matter of miscegenation, the Southern white woman 
can do much. As a voter, she can help put drastic 
laws on the statute-book, while on the jury she can 
see to it that offenders do not escape their just 
deserts. 

Perhaps the most thorny problem in the whole 
field of racial adjustment is that of politics. The 
horrors of Reconstruction are still fresh in Southern 
minds, and the relation of the negro to politics must 
be very delicately handled, lest passions be aroused 
which would bedevil the whole situation. Probably 
not much can, or should, be attempted at present. 
The South is certainly going about things in the 
right way by first remed^g specific economic and 
social abuses, and by laying the bases of inter-racial 
understanding, but going slow on ticklish political 
matters. The negro is, of course, disfranchised in 
the South, and has practically no voice in politics. 
In one sense, though, things are better than they 
were after Reconstruction, because negro disfran- 
chisement is at least to-day accomplished by legal 
means, whereas formerly it was done by violence and 
fraud, which chronically inflamed racial passions. 
This so lowered the tone of Southern politics that 
better-class whites abandoned the political arena to 
self-seeking party hacks and violent demagogues. 
With legal stabilization, the South’s political tone 
has improved. The caliber of present-day Southern 
political leaders is vastly improved. 

The key-note of Southern political life is white 
supremacy. And its legalized status has certainly 
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had much to do with the remarkable material prog- 
ress of the last generation, which has resulted in 
“The New South.” Political stability, social secur- 
ity, economic prosperity, and cultural advancement 
have interacted happily, and have benefited the 
colored as well as the white population. 

Nevertheless, the steady rise of the colored people 
in education and material well-being will eventually 
necessitate changes in the present political situation. 
Sooner or later the intelligent, progressive elements 
of the colored population must have some way of 
participating in political life, or a very dangerous 
state of tension will ensue. Forward-looking whites 
and negroes should, therefore, face facts and try to 
find a practicable way out of the difficulty. 

One point, however, might as well be understood 
at the start: white supremacy must be safeguarded. 
The white South will never submit to negro rule — 
open or disguised. All theoretical arguments on this 
matter are mere waste of breath, since they ignore 
basic realities. On this point Dowd hits the nail on 
the head when he writes: “Experience has shown 
that both races cannot govern jointly in those (the 
Southern) States. The white people believe that 
they are better able to govern than the negro, and 
are determined to do it. They propose to do it by 
some lawful means and have adopted lawful means 
of doing it. If every negro in South Carolina and 
Mississippi could read and write and understand all 
the constitutions in the world, the white people would 
not allow them to control their governments, and in 
this respect they are not different from the white 
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people of any other State. If a majority of the 
people of Califomia were Japanese, the fact that 
they could read and understand would not have a 
feather’s weight against the determination of the 
white people to govern that State at all hazards. 
Or, if a majority of the people of Massachusetts were 
negroes, the whites of that State would no more 
submit to negro rule than the people of South Caro- 
lina or Mississippi. They would prefer to retain 
white supremacy by some lawful expedient, but if 
that did not work they would control it by any ex- 
pedient that would work. Save by force of arms, no 
colored race is ever going to govern any State in 
this republic. This fact is fundamental to any dis- 
cussion of the negro problem.” ® 

Offhand, it might seem as though we were facing 
a hopeless dilemma. Yet here, again, bi-racialism 
suggests encouraging possibilities. Since negroes 
and whites cannot be thrown together politically in 
an3d;hing like equal numbers without causing ihtol- 
erable friction, the obvious alternative is to segregate 
them politically as they are segregated socially. 
Other countries, notably Austria and New Zealand, 
have already tried political segregation with bene- 
ficial results. These nations have instituted the 
system known as ‘‘curia! voting,” by which different 
racial groups are assigned a certain definite ratio of 
local offices and parliamentary seats. What indi- 
viduals shall fill these offices depends on the verdict 
of the respective racial groups, who divide into par- 
ties and have political campaigns inside their group- 

• Dowd, op. cit, pp. 107-108. 
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borders, just as we Americans now have our primary 
contests inside party lines. If such a system should 
be established in the South, the negro population 
of each State would be assigned a certain proportion 
of local offices and legislative seats.* Thereafter, 
the negroes could divide into parties, enjoy all the 
thrills of political campaigning, and get as much 
political experience as their white fellow citizens, 
without in the least changing the ratio of white and 
colored office-holders and legislators. This is to- 
day done in New Zealand, where the native Maori 
element is politically segregated from the white 
population.' The system would not conffict with 
the Fifteenth Amendment, because its racial effects 
would be mutual: a white man could no more vote 
for a negro than a negro could vote for a white can- 
didate. How, then, would this differ from our pres- 
ent primary system, where a voter must register 
either as a Democrat or a Republican, and can vote 
only for the primary in which he is registered ? 

Understand: curial voting is not advanced as a 
panacea for the South’s political ills. It is merely 
cited as a suggestion to indicate how the political 
situation dovetails into the general racial situation, 
and how bi-racialism may be applied to politics as to 
other phases of race-relations. 

In this whole subject of race-relations we must 
avoid the seductive lure of plausible “solutions.” 
About the worst way to try and “solve” a problem 
is to impose a mechanical device, no matter how in- 
genious, which disregards facts and popular senti- 

* The apportionment need not be on a basis of population/ 
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ment. “Reconstruction” is a classic example of the 
tragic results of that method. 

The great thing in apparent dilemmas is to get 
the best minds of both sides to meet, study the 
facts, and try to reach some general agreement on 
the basic realities of the situation. Given a friendly 
atmosphere and a genuine desire to get somewhere, 
it is surprising how constructive ideas develop and 
how practical methods are invented which nobody 
had thought of before. If intelligent men can only 
agree as to where they want to go, and then want to 
hard enough, they are apt to get there — somehow. 

That is the way in which the whole question of 
race-relations ought to be approached. Racial ad- 
justment should be visualized, not as a programme 
but as a process, evolving normally as the joint 
product of the wisdom, foresight, and conunon sense 
of the best elements on both sides. And bi-racialism 
seems to be the only policy which offers a real chance 
for stable and amicable race-relations. 

Yet we should frankly realize that bi-racialism is 
not a perfect “solution.” Even at best, it will not 
entirely eliminate race-friction, though it should re- 
duce it to a minimum and thus exorcise the dread 
spectre of race-war. Again, bi-racialism implies a 
partial renunciation of the ideal of national unity. 
Its justification lies in the fact that it safeguards 
white race-integrity, which nearly all white Ameri- 
cans believe to be the sole basis for any national life 
worth having. 

Bi-racialism is frankly an experiment. Yet it is 
an experiment which should be earnestly and loyally 
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undertaken by both races for a periojii long enough 
to test out its practicability — say, on^ or two gen- 
erations. For this, there are two 'iteasons. The 
more immediate reason is that, even if bi-racialism 
should not prove to be permanently satisfactory, it 
would at least give us social peace during the critical 
decades which lie just ahead, in which the American 
negro will awaken to full self-consciousness and will 
attempt his economic and social adjustment to 
American life. If social peace is not maintained, 
and if the field is left open for radical extremists, the 
negro will not have his chance to adapt himself to 
American life, because there will probably be a racial 
explosion that would almost certainly result in his 
being either thrust down into a hopeless caste status 
or forcibly expelled from America. If, however, so- 
cial peace can be maintained for the next generation 
or two, the negro will have a chance to adapt him- 
self, and in the light of what will have happened, 
the best minds of both races should then be in a 
much better position to judge what had best be 
done. 

We have no desire to usurp the future; still less 
to essay the r61e of prophet. Yet we may perhaps 
suggest one possible eventuality — the ultimate colo- 
nization of the American negro, either in his African 
homeland, or in some other area outside the United 
States. The idea is, of course, not new. The 
present Republic of Liberia, on the west coast of 
Africa, is the result of a colonization project under- 
taken nearly a century ago. For generations many 
eminent men, negroes as well as whites, have thought. 
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and to-day thiidc, that colonization is the only real 
solution of' our race-problem. Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham JLidcc^n, for instance, were firm believers 
in colonizp.don> At present a school of thought ex- 
emplified * by ' the “White America” movement*® 
strongly urges that colonization be immediately un- 
dertaken, while on the negro side Marcus Garvey’s 
“Pan-African” movement proclaims that the negro 
has no future in America, and asserts that his only 
hope lies in a return to his ancestral home. 

Now it may well be that something like this will 
eventually take place. We have already seen that 
the negro’s prospects in America are far from bright. 
It is by no means certain that the bulk of the race 
can adapt itself to the increasingly strenuous re- 
quirements of American life. If this prove to be so, 
the American negro may himself come to realize 
that his only chance of survival lies in removal to 
an environment more suited to his racial aptitudes, 
especially since he is already the spiritual and cul- 
tural leader of his race, and is thus fitted for lead- 
ership among more backward African peoples. 

Colonization should, therefore, be seriously pon- 
dered, and should always be kept in mind as a pos- 
sible solution. But at present it is scarcely a prac- 
tical matter. Most negroes are to-day strongly 
opposed to the idea, while white America is not pre- 
pared to undertake the task and to undergo the pro- 
found economic readjustment which the removal of 
our great negro population would entail. 

The thesis for immediate colooization is best stated by one of the 
leaders of the ‘'White America^’ movement, Earnest S. Cox, in his book, 
White Amenea (1923). 
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Bi-racialism thus appears td be the only feasible 
policy for our time. . It offers a hop^ul modus vivendi 
— ^a way of getting along together^ ^piich'lippeals to 
sane idealism and gives adequate scope for the prac- 
tical efforts of both races. Above aU, if given a fair 
tiisd, bi-racialism should insure social peace during 
the American negro’s critical transition period of self- 
discovery and self-realization. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SCOPE OF THE TASK BEFORE US 

OuB analysis of the negro question completes our 
survey of the specific obstacles confronting Amer- 
ica's will to national unity. Mass-alienage and 
color are the two main problems in the task of na- 
tional reconstruction. The difficulty and duration 
of that task must be frankly faced. We are only at 
the beginning of America’s re-forging. The most 
critical period lies ahead, and may not reach its cli- 
max for another ten or twenty years. Thereafter, 
the worst should be over, although national recon- 
struction will probably not be complete for two or 
three generations. 

However, ultimate success is practically certain, 
while the gravest obstacles will be localized. Our 
Northeastern States are unquestionably in for 
troublous times. They contain not only the bulk of 
our unassimilated aliens but also most of the negro 
radicals, and these refractory elements may form a 
close alliance — as they already show signs of doing. 
It is even possible that in certain Northeastern 
States the activities of disaffected or seditious ele- 
ments might create local situations calling for Fed- 
eral intervention. 

Yet such local situations, however grave, would 
instantly mobilize all loyal America, whose united 
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intervention would bfe quick and decisive. It is 
this overwhelming preponderance of the real Amer- 
ica which must always be remembered, no matter 
how dark local conditions may appear. For let us 
never forget: America is still American — and is 
going to remain American. 

Does any one doubt this? Then, look at the facts: 
Our white population is approximately 100,000,000.* 
Nearly one-half of that total (about 49,000,000) is 
of the old colonial stock. Most of the colonial stock 
is of English or Scottish blood, and the balance is 
of closely kindred North European blood which has 
been conipletely assimilated. Of this, Theodore 
Roosevelt is a good example. If ever there was a 
typical American, it was “T. R.” Yet Roosevelt’s 
ancestry was Dutch, French Huguenot, Scotch- 
Irish, and German. His genealogy shows no Eng- 
lish strain. But Roosevelt was American through 
and through, and had a supreme contempt for “hy- 
phenates” of any kind. Thus we have as the corner- 
stone of our national life the huge block of the old 
colonial stock, 49,000,000 strong, all of closely kin- 
dred North European blood, and welded by many 
generations of common existence into a thoroughly 
homogeneous American unity. Now add to the old 
colonial stock another great mass of North Euro- 
pean blood, numbering between 36,000,000 and 
38,000,000. These are the “Old Immigrant” ele- 

^According to recent official estimates, the white population of the 
United States is somewhat over 100,000,000. However, we will take this 
conservative and handy figure as the basis for our calculations. By under- 
estimating the mass of the white population, the significance of the nu- 
merical data is heightened rather than diminished. 
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ments — ^English, Scotch, Irish, German, Scandi- 
navian, Dutch, and a few others of minor impor- 
tance. The great majority of these elements, espe- 
cially the second and third generations in America, 
are completely assimilated, while those who are not 
yet fully Americanized are so basically like us in 
blood, culture, and outlook that their eventual 
assimilation is only a matter of time. Certainly, 
none of the “Old Immigrant” elements is genuinely 
antagonistic to our basic institutions and ideals. 
Thus, of our total white population, over 85,000,000 
are of North European blood, for the most part 
thoroughly American, and all Americanizable in the 
near future. 

The only refractory elements in our white popu- 
lation are found among the 14,000,000 of the “New 
Immigrant” stocks from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope or Western Asia, together with our 1,000,000 
French-Canadians, who are on the average an in- 
tensely clannish, unassimilable folk. These 15,000,- 
000 of diverse origins constitute a tough problem 
for assimilation. Some elements seem to be incur- 
ably alien to American life. Others, however, are 
more promising, while many individual members of 
all these stocks have proved happy exceptions to the 
rule and are to-day good Americans. The refrac- 
tory, unassimilated elements constitute a serious 
problem mainly because they are so solidly massed 
in certain sections of our Northeastern States. 

Besides its 100,000,000 whites, America contains 
between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 non-whites, of 
whom 10,500,000 are negroes, 1,500,000 are Mexi- 
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cans/ 200,000 are Orientals,* and 250,000 are Ameri- 
can Indians. The negro is the only non-white ele- 
ment which constitutes a serious problem. In a 
sense, the negro problem is more dangerous in the 
North than in the South, because the prevalence of 
negro unrest and radicalism in our Northern cities 
coincides with that of the disaffected alien elements. 

Our balance-sheet of population thus gives a de- 
cisive numerical preponderance to what we may 
term the real Americans. And this preponderance 
in numbers is heightened by a still greater prepon- 
derance in power, wealth, and prestige. Even in 
sections where the “American” element is a minor- 
ity, it heads the community and really controls the 
situation even when political offices are held by rep- 
resentatives of unassimilated stocks. In such cases, 
American control may be veiled, but, on essential 
matters, it is effective just the same. Furthermore, 
the American element steadily strengthens itself by 
absorbing those individuals who are converted to the 
American point of view from the unassimilated 
groups. 

In the heterogeneous community life of our 
Northern cities we do find a certain number of 
American renegades who make common cause with 
the disaffected alien elements. A few native Ameri- 
cans are notorious as avowed revolutionists, and 
such persons have been especially active in promot- 

* Ab previously stated, the size of the Mexican element is most uncer- 
tain, various estimates placing it at from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. We have 




* Mostly Japanese and Chinese, with a i^rinkli^ of HinduSi Koreans, 
Hilipinos, etc. 
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ing an alliance between alien and negro radicals. 
Yet for every American who goes over to alienism, 
probably fifty persons of alien origin become good 
Americans. Slowly but surely, America absorbs 
those who are temperamentally attracted to our 
ways and who are intellectually fitted to comprehend 
what America means. Even in the most unpropi- 
tious quarters a selective process is at work, sifting 
those capable of Americanization from those who 
cannot or will not Americanize. 

Not only are the “New Immigrant” elements to- 
day mostly massed in the Northeastern States, but 
they will probably remain thus localized. They won 
their way into American industry solely because 
they were cheap labor. The native American and 
“Old Immigrant” workman was, on the average, 
more intelligent and more efficient than the South 
and East European “greenie,” but the greenie sup- 
planted them owing to his lower living-standards. 
Now that greenie immigration is stopped, the whole 
situation is changed. The erstwhile greenies settled 
in America are greenies no longer. They eat meat, 
smoke cigarettes, go to the movies, wear “klassy 
klothing,” and aspire to steam-heated flats, radios, 
and motor-cars. All this means that they require as 
good wages as the cheaper grades of American la- 
bor; because they themselves have been “American- 
ized” in the superficial, material sense, even thou^ 
they are far from being Americanized in the deeper 
sense of conversion to our culture and ideals. In 
other words, they have lost their former economic 
advantage; they possess no superiority in intelli- 
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gence or efficiency, and there is no reason why they 
should spread beyond those regions where they have 
settled and where they form part of the local labor 
supply. 

Furthermore, the “New Immigrant” elements ap- 
pear destined to remain in the cities and industrial 
centres. With a few exceptions, they seem ill- 
adapted to American agricultural life. America’s 
agricultural system is based upon the yeoman 
farmer, cultivating a good-sized holding, averaging 
from 50 to 150 acres, with a minimum of hired labor 
and a maximum of machinery. Now this system 
appeals to' the individualistic North European im- 
migrant. It does not suit immigrants from Eastern 
and Southern Europe, who are much more grega- 
rious in temperament and who have been used to a 
typical “peasant” existence in compact village com- 
munities with small-scale, intensive agriculture. Ac- 
cordingly, as pioneers or as single family units in a 
settled American countryside, the “New Immigrant” 
stocks have done badly. American methods are 
strange, while the sense of isolation from their com- 
patriots is depressing to them. Thus, even where the 
old folks stick it out, the children usually quit the 
farm and drift back to industrial urban life. Only 
where South and East Europeans have settled in 
groups and form compact rural “colonies,” have they 
really taken root. The Poles are the best example, 
many localities in rural New England and New York 
State having been transformed into “Little Polands.” 
Yet these are, after all, exceptions to the general rule. 
Broadly speaking, even in our Northeastern States 
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the countryside remains native American, reinforced 
by numerous North European immigrants who like 
our agricultural life and soon become typical Ameri- 
can farmers. 

This confinement of the “New Immigrant” stocks 
not merely to our Northeastern States but also to tiie 
cities and industrial centres of those States, is a point 
of great significance, because it sharply limits their 
prospects of future increase by reproduction. The 
tremendously high birth-rates of newly arrived im- 
migrants at first led many observers to predict that 
these prolific aliens would in a few generations con- 
stitute a majority of our population. So they might, 
if unrestricted immigration had permitted a con- 
tinual mass-influx which would have broken down 
our living-standards and established an alien work- 
ing-class existing on a low economic plane. But 
the closing of the gates to mass-immigration has 
changed everything. The “New Immigrants” al- 
ready here have been too few in numbers to lower 
permanently our living-standards, and in the gen- 
eral rebound to higher wage-scales which followed 
immigration restriction these elements have bene- 
fited with the rest of our working-class population. 
And their rapid acquirement of new economic wants 
spells a corresponding decrease in their production of 
children. The best way to check the fecundity of any 
stock is to raise its standard of living. No race is ex- 
empt from that economic law. Social customs and 
religious beliefs may check the process for a time, but 
they cannot long avert it. 

Now our vital statistics show that the immigrants 
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themselves lower their birth-rate as soon as they 
adopt American living-standards, while the second 
generation usually has a birth-rate almost identical 
with that of its American neighbors. In rural “colo- 
nies,” isolated from American ways, birth-rates 
often continue high in the second or even the Ihird 
generation. But, as we have already seen, the 
“New Immigrant” stocks will remain mostly city 
dwellers. There they will continually acquire new 
economic wants, stimulated by matters like syste- 
matic advertising and the lure of urban pleasures; 
and the higher they rise in the economic and social 
scale, the slower their rate of increase will become. 
Indeed, where economic and social advancement is 
especially rapid, the “New Immigrant” stocks often 
seem more prone to “race-suicide” than native Amer- 
icans. Because of these social reasons, therefore, 
combined with certain other factors which we will 
shortly consider, the “New Immigrant” elements are 
unlikely to increase substantially faster than the rest 
of the population, and since immigration restriction 
has cut off their foreign source of supply, they will 
probably never constitute a larger proportion of our 
general population than they do to-day. Just as the 
negro’s former tropical exuberance of reproduction 
has been repressed by the action of social forces, so 
the “New Immigrant’s” first reproductive expansion 
is being slowed down to very modest proportions. 

Of course, there is a pauper and defective clasa 
among the “New Immigrant” stocks which has no 
economic or social standards, and which therefore 
breeds recklessly on a low level of poverty and 
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squalor. But this is just as true of the pauper and 
defective class among native Americans, North Eu- 
roi)ean immigrants, and negroes. Whatever their 
racial origin, these unfortunates form an abnormal 
group and constitute a special social problem whose 
treatment lies outside the scope of this book. 

Continuing our survey of the “New Immigrant” 
elements, let us analyze some other factors which 
bear upon their racial future in America. The first 
checks on their early fecundity were scarcity of 
women and bad living conditions. Some immigrant 
groups were composed almost wholly of males. Since 
intermarriage outside the group was rare, it follows 
that even where the birth-rate of their women was 
high their number was so small that the group-rate 
of increase by births was insignificant. This is 
notably true of the Greeks and Balkan Slavs, who 
are to-day decreasing in America by death and by 
return to their homelands. On the other hand, this 
factor does not apply to elements which, like the 
Jews, came by families, with a high percentage of 
women and children. 

The factor of bad living conditions affected all the 
“New Immigrant” elements. Even the Jews, habit- 
uated as they were to ages of urban existence, suf- 
fered from those aspects of American city life to 
which they were not accustomed. The bulk of the 
“New Immigrants,” being country-bred peasants, 
suffered severely from the bad effects of slum sur- 
roundings and industrial labor. In many cities and 
factory towns the death-rate of the alien elements 
has averaged several times as high as the death-rate 
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of the American residents, thus offsetting the hi^ 
alien birth-rate. 

This check on alien increase is, to be sure, being 
steadily minimized by measures of public health 
and by charitable agencies. Indeed, in New York 
City, the infant death-rate of some of the "New 
Immigrant” elements is to-day less than that of the 
native Americans. But, as already remarked, the 
newer checks of raised living-standards and social 
desires cut the alien birth-rate faster than sanita- 
tion cuts the death-rate, and so more than offset the 
increase due to saving children who would otherwise 
have died.' 

Furthermore, measures like public health, private 
charity, and social service can only slightly counter- 
act the effect of other deep-seated factors, which we 
will now consider. 

The first of these factors is climate. South Euro- 
pean immigrants, especially, are not well fitted for 
the rigorous winters of our Northeastern States. 
Accordingly) South Europeans suffer much from 
lung and throat diseases, as well as from tempera- 
mental depression due to climatic causes. 

Even more important than climate are the psy- 
chological strains involved in adaptation to Ameri- 
can life. This applies strongly to all the "New Im- 
migrant” elements, since it is they who differ most 
widely from us, and thus find it especially hard to 
adjust themselves to American conditions. Secre- 
tary Davis does not overstate matters when he 
writes: "The adjustment to American life means 
nervous strain. It means a heavy tax on all one’s 
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ph3rsical and mental stamina. It is a testing process, 
sometimes quite extreme; it is a trial by fire, of the 
kind of human material that is newly come to the 
Republic. Here quality counts. Here good stock 
stands up under the strain. Here weak heredity 
leads to cracking imder the stress and pressure of 
our highly organized, driving life. Here good blood 
tells in the capacity to take on new habits and to re- 
place old ones, to adjust to a new community, to 
recognize new laws and customs, and to become, in 
a sense, a new person. Here, in high-pressure 
America, the man or family of weak stocks de- 
moralizes.” * 

The results of psychological overstrain are tragi- 
cally revealed by the high rate of nervous troubles 
and insanity among the ‘‘New Immigrant” stocks; 
while the combined effects of overstrain and faulty 
social adaptation are shown by the way the chil- 
dren of such immigrants lose their moral balance 
and fall into vice and crime. The gangsters, gun- 
men, prostitutes, and other social derelicts of our 
Northern cities are largely sons and daughters of 
immigrants, who have lost their ancestral standards 
without acquiring our ideals. 

The “New Immigrant” stocks are thus undergoing 
an intensive process of selection which is weeding 
out the more unfit and unassimilable elements. Of 
course this temporarily involves much individual 
suffering and also much social disturbance, since 
these human waste-products will make a deal of 
trouble before they are eliminated. But in the end 

^ Davis, Honorable James J.: SeUctive Immigration, p. 110 (1925). 
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it should greatly simplify the problem, because those 
who survive will tend to be just those best fitted for 
harmonious incorporation into American national 
life. Meanwhile, the process of elimination will still 
further limit the increase of the “New Immigrant” 
stocks. 

This is a matter of local as well as of national 
importance. In our survey of the alien flood wo 
noted how in certain regions, especially New Eng- 
land and New York, the “New Immigration” threat- 
ened to drown out both the native American and 
“Old Immigrant” inhabitants. We saw that the na- 
tive Americans of those sections were failing even 
to reproduce themselves and that the “Old Immi- 
grant” stocks were barely holding their own, whereas 
the “New Immigrant” elements were rapidly increas- 
ing. Our conclusion was that, unless other factors 
should become operative, the native American and 
“Old Immigrant” stocks in those parts of the United 
States would be wholly replaced by “New Immi- 
grant” stocks. 

Well, we now see that total replacement is not 
inevitable, because other factors have come into 
play! What was “socially sterilizing” the native 
American and “Old Immigrant” stocks of New York, 
New England, and other parts of the Northeast? It 
was the steady inpouring of low-standard aliens who 
were undermining the economic and social founda- 
tions of American life. No racial blight had sud- 
denly fallen upon the older inhabitants. They were 
sound, healthy folk, who wanted families, but who 
declined to bring children into the world unless they 
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could give them a fair start in life. Their “steril- 
ity” was thus due to an abnormal social factor — 
mass-immigration. Now that this unhealthy situa- 
tion has been remedied, the very normalization of 
economic and social conditions which checks the 
fecundity of the “New Immigrant” elements should 
stimulate the fecundity of the native American and 
“Old Immigrant” stocks. In other words: what 
spells birth-control for the former should mean 
hirth-release for the latter. 

This is all the more likely when we remember that 
the “sterility” of the native American and “Old Im- 
migrant” stocks in New York and New England is a 
strictly local phenomenon. Over the rest of the coun- 
try they both maintain a healthy growth. One of the 
outstanding features of the 1920 census was the 
steady increase of the old colonial stock throughout 
the West and South, which showed that it was a sound 
and vigorous element with no signs of racial decline. 
And -even in New York and New England, where 
conditions are the most unfavorable, the old stock 
only just barely fails to reproduce itself. It would 
not be surprising if the census of 1930 should reflect 
the beneflcial results of our immigration-restriction 
laws and should show that in New York and New 
England the old stock was at least holding its own. 

These facts should greatly hearten all true Amer- 
icans, especially those who have long been waging 
an apparently losing fight for the maintenance of 
American ideals in localities especially threatened 
by alienism. The turn of the tide has been so re- 
cent that many persons are unaware of it and still 
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regard the future with gloomy foreboding. Such 
persons should wake up to the fact that the tide has 
turned. So long as the gates stood open to mass- 
immigration the future looked gloomy indeed. Feel- 
ing themselves literally drowning in the alien flood, 
patriotic citizens in the ‘^submerged” areas spoke 
despairingly of the ^Vanishing American” and often 
fell into deep pessimism. A decade ago one of our 
most eminent patriots, Madison Grant, concluded a 
book, significantly entitled The Passing of the Great 
Race, with the solemn warning that unless the alien 
flood was stayed the native American would “become 
as extinct as the Athenian of the age of Pericles, 
and the Viking of the days of Rollo.” “ 

That, however, was ten years ago. To-day Amer- 
icans everywhere should realize that pessimism, 
though formerly justified, no longer squares with 
existing facts. The native American is not “vanish- 
ing”; on the contrary, he is increasing at a good' 
healthy rate and can absolutely control the situa- 
tion. All he needs, to insure national reconstruc- 
tion, is to keep the gates shut and evolve a sound 
Americanization policy. Of course, there will be a 
troublesome transition period. Yet this period, 
while long and difiicult from the standpoint of the 
individual, will be merely an episode in the life 
of the nation. In other words: Americans should 
take the long rather than the short view, should face 
present problems with a confident smile, and should 
get busy re-forging America. 

^ Grant, Madison: The Passing of the Great Race, p. 263. This book, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1916, made a great sensation and played 
an important part in America’s awakening to national and racial reidities. 
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This confident optimism will be especially helpful 
for those Americans who live in regions like New 
York and New England, where alienism is most 
deeply intrenched. These Americans might as well 
recognize that they will have to bear the brunt of 
tile conflict with disaffected, alien forces, and that 
they have a long, tough job on their hands uphold- 
ing American ideals, culture, and institutions. Al- 
though the general trend is now upward, conditions 
in some localities will probably continue to get worse 
for at least another decade, and may lead to very 
critical local situations. 

Yet, however grave local conditions may become, 
the men on the spot need never lose faith and cour- 
age if they will but lift their gaze to America as a 
whole. Such persons should regard themselves as 
outposts of a mighty and invincible army, number- 
ing many millions — even tens of millions. As a 
matter of fact, even in the most unfavorable locali- 
ties, the “American” element should normally con- 
tain not only the native stock but also- the best of 
the “Old Immigrant” stock, plus an increasing num- 
ber of individuals from the “New Immigrant” stocks 
who have been genuinely converted to Americanism. 
Thus the “American” element, even where it is dis- 
tinctly in the minority, should be able to control the 
local situation by its superiority in brains, prestige, 
and morale. Under normal circumstances, there- 
fore, no State in the Union should ever fall into the 
grip of alienism. 

But, for the sake of argument, let us assume the 
worst. Let us suppose that some time within the 
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n^t ten or fifteen years a combination of unusual 
circumstances and a weakening of local morale 
should throw not merely one but several of our 
Northeastern States into the control of disaffected 
elements bent on using their power for aggressive, 
un-American ends. Would not the local Americans 
then be in real danger? Yes, they certainly would. 
And, in die larger sense: what of itf Should noi^ 
every American worth his salt be as ready to fa<^ 
danger from internal enemies as from foreign in- 
vaders? Surely, every American who might be ex- 
posed to such a situation should realize that the 
crisis would be brief, because all loyal America 
would instantly take a hand in the game and would 
finish it in short order. 

Let Americans “on outpost” remember the vast 
reservoirs of loyal America — ^the strong men of die 
Middle West; the eagle-faced men of the Sierras; 
the quiet, watchful-eyed men of the South. There 
they are, in their millions and tens of millions, go- 
ing about their business and serenely confident of 
the future. Yet those millions are one in love and 
devotion to their America, and if a crisis “on the 
outposts” ever arose, they would march and setde 
the matter with the thoroughness which Americans 
always display when a really big job has to be done. 

Such words may sound alarmist. In a way they 
are, and in another way they are not. They may 
be considered alarmist, in the sense that they sug- 
gest what, as things are now going, is highly improb- 
able. But they are not alarmist in so far as they 
depict what would almost certainly have happened 
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if the situation to-day was what it was only a few 
years ago. Down to the closing of the gates to mass- 
immigration, America was headed straight for social 
and racial war. If the alien flood had poured in for 
another ten years, conditions would have become 
desperate. Our Northeastern States would have 
been swamped by the immigrant tide, and mass- 
alienism would have grown so self-confident and ag- 
gressive that it would have made a determined bid 
for control. 

But if anybody imagines that loyal America would 
have submitted to the destruction or radical trans- 
formation of its ideals and institutions, that person 
is mistaken. Loyal America would not have tol- 
erated the triumph of alienism in a single State of 
the Union, and theoretical considerations like “ma- 
jority votes” would not have altered by a feather’s 
weight its grim determination. The upshot would 
have been an elemental clash of wills which would 
almost certainly have been decided by force of arms. 
Loyal America would have probably won; but the 
Northeast would have been a hotbed of disaffection 
for generations, and the rebellious alien masses 
might never have been really Americanized. 

The closing of the gates has almost certainly 
averted any such catastrophe. But the dread wkat 
might have been should be neither forgotten nor 
glozed over. On the contrary, it should be frankly 
stated and should be driven home to the conscious- 
ness of every patriotic American. America was 
saved, not by good luck or drift, but by a determined 
act of the national will. And only vigilant determi- 
nation can hold what has been gained. 
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Furthermore, Americans should realize that al- 
though a general disaster has been averted, a great 
problem of mass-alienism remains. The presence 
of disaffected alien masses, concentrated in our 
Northeastern States, not only spontaneously engen- 
ders trouble but also incites other disaffected ele- 
ments like negro radicals and native-born revolu- 
tionists to courses which they would never dream of 
pursuing if mass-alienism did not exist. As time 
goes on, all these disaffected or seditious elements 
are bound to draw together for common ends, and 
under certain circumstances, such as a foreign war, 
they might make serious trouble. The realization 
of such potential dangers should spur all true Amer- 
icans to undertake the task of national reconstruc- 
tion without delay, so that the dangers may be mini- 
mized or eliminated in the shortest possible time. 

A clear understanding of what should be done 
would at once produce two very beneficial, albeit 
hi^ly dissimilar, effects — ^it would heighten Ameri- 
can morale, .and it would weaken the morale of the 
disaffected elements. We have already emphasized 
the importance of morale for Americans facing ag- 
gressive alienism. But surely, nothing could more 
quickly undermine alienism’s aggressiveness than 
the disillusionment of its hopes. Already we see 
signs that alienism’s keenest-sighted champions be- 
gin to realize that the tide has turned against them. 
Much of their present bitterness is probably due to 
their secret sensing of that unwelcome fact. Their 
angry attacks on our immigration-restriction policy 
and their furious opposition to an alien-registration 
law are desperate attempts to stay the trend of the 
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times. Once they are decisively beaten on tibose 
cardinal points their aggressive spirit will be pro- 
portionately weakened; although we may expect 
stubborn resistance even to the inevitable, because 
this opposition is so deep-seated. 

How deep-rooted alienism is, in the more unassim- 
ilable immigrant stocks, is explained by Professor 
Abbott in his treatise on this subject. *‘Let us not 
deceive ourselves,” he writes, “these newer addi- 
tions to oiu* numbers are inheritors, not founders. 
They come into a land subdued and civilized; into 
a social and political system alien to their previous 
experience, and with much of which, outside of its 
material benefits, many of them have no sympathy. 
They often jump a fkousand years of progress in 
crossing the Atlantic; they come from the Middle 
Ages into the twentieth century, and the telephone 
is not more of a novelty to them than representative 
government. Their memories are of ancient wrongs, 
not ancient rights; their standards are those of other 
times as well as those of other places. • Their skies 
change but not their minds. Their heroes are not 
American, or their traditions, habits, customs, in- 
stitutions, much less their ideas of government; not 
even their language. 

“Why should not some of these men wish to shatter 
the whole scheme of things, and ‘remould it nearer 
to the heart’s desire’? Our ancestors brought with 
them their conceptions of government, their stand- 
ards of morals and conduct. Why should not these 
newcomers do the same? 'That is, in fact, precisely 
what they are trying to do. That is the root of the 
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whole problem. We have admitted the people of 
Eastern and Southern Europe. . . . And we face the 
problem of alteration in the theories and practices 
of government from the same direction.” ® 

Professor Abbott also analyzes the natural alli- 
ance between alien and native-born revolutionary 
radicals in the following lines: “All revolutionary 
leaders have striven to abolish the past, in whole or 
in part; for this is the essence of revolution. But 
in this case the situation is more striking. To many 
of these newer arrivals their own past is one which 
they are only too anxious to forget; a past to be 
remembered, if at all, not with pride but with shame. 
The past of the United States is unknown, or dis- 
missed as unimportant by them. In it they had no 
part; it can make no appeal to them. But they have 
as much future as any of us; and that future they 
think they should determine for themselves (and for 
the rest of us) according to their theories as to how 
society should be organized and administered; not 
to have it determined for them by laws and customs 
and traditions which they had no share in making, 
and whose principles and standards are either un- 
known or repugnant to them, of whose experience 
they are ignorant or contemptuous, or both. This 
is the real danger of the concurrence of the revolu- 
tionist and the immigrant.” ' 

The susceptibility of the “New Immigrant” stocks 
to revolutionary agitation is a factor that, however 
unwelcome, must be clearly recognized. Their his- 

* Abbott, Wilbur C.: The New Barbariana, pp. 225-226 (1925). 

fjbid., pp. 229-m 
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toric background is not one of ordered liberty, but 
of despotic oppression countered by veiled sedition 
and occasional revolt. Their legendary heroes, from , 
Russia to the Balkans and Sicily, are brigand-pa- 
triots who kill tyrants, despoil the rich, and r^waid 
the poor. Such worthies, though quite natur^ in 
their time and place, are hardly civic models for the 
land of Washington and Lincoln. As for the Ash- 
kenazic Jews, we have already seen how their long 
past as an aloof and persecuted sect gave them an 
instinctive dislike for established governments and 
for the very idea of nationality, and how this makes 
them highly receptive to revolutionary propaganda 
and theories of internationalism. 

Now add to all this the fact that East and South 
Europeans are naturally gregarious, temperamental 
folk, and we can understand how prone they are to 
crowd-contagion and how easily they can be swayed 
by leaders of the emotional type. These are just the 
sort of people whom our native-born radicals are 
looking for. Radicalism has never made much of a 
dent on the thinking of either the old American or 
*‘01d Immigrant” stocks. But radicalism has estab- 
lished itself solidly among the newer elements of 
our population. Radicalism in America is to-day 
composed chiefly of East and South European fol- 
lowers, with leaders partly of alien and partly of 
native origin, who have pooled their efforts for com- 
mon ends. 

We should therefore frankly recognize that cer- 
tain immigrant groups are temperamentally predis- 
posed to radicalism. However, we must not make 
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the mistake of thinking that every member of those 
groups is a bom revolutionist. Many individuals of 
su6h ^oups have proved conclusively that they have 
accepted our ideals and are stanch Americans. 
Such persons should be received into full fellow- 
ship with us. The man or woman who displays the 
strength of character and independence of thought 
required to rise above ancestral training and group 
prejudices is just the sort of person who makes the 
best kind of an American. Such persons should be 
welcomed, neither patronizingly nor effusively, but 
quietly and sincerely, as one of ourselves. 

Once more let us emphasize a point which we 
have previously stressed — ^assimilation is a long- 
time, complex matter. Crude “Americanization” 
methods and sweeping judgments are alike worse 
than useless. We must keep an open mind and a 
flexible policy if we intend to do better than mud- 
dle through with a maximum of friction and a mini- 
mum of constructive results. 

How complex is the problem presented by each 
immigrant group and what different attitudes exist 
within group-borders is shown in the following 
analysis by our present Secretary of Labor: “In any 
great foreign-city group you will find three charac- 
teristic mental attitudes. You will find people, 
mostly the old-timers, who cling tenaciously to Old 
World customs, traditions, and language. You will 
find people who are hard at work trying to adjust 
themselves to America as they find it, wanting to 
become Americans in spirit and in truth. And you 
will find people who sit around telling each other 
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what a sink of iniquity America is, and how much 
better it would be if they could reshape it accord- 
ing to their heart’s desire; a paradise without police, 
law, or work.” ® 

Such widely contrasted types clearly require cor- 
respondingly different treatment. Those immigrants 
who are sincerely trying to become Americans are 
obviously no “problem.” All we have to do is to 
hold a friendly attitude toward them and make it 
easy for them to learn our language and acquire our 
ideals through night-schools, civic centres, and other 
public or private Americanization agencies. And 
that is about as far as organized Americanization of 
adult immigrants should go. Anything savoring of 
coercion should be carefully avoided. This is espe- 
cially true of citizenship. Far from urging aliens 
to become naturalized, we should tell the alien that 
we do not want hiiu to become a citizen until he 
feels himself to be an American. Citizenship should 
be the end, not the beginning, of Americanization. 
To urge or force citizenship upon the immigrant 
makes him despise it and gives him a pretty poor 
idea of America. 

As for the “old-timers,” as Secretary Davis calls 
them, who cling tenaciously to their ancestral ideas 
and customs, they should be let alone. We ought to 
state convincingly that any adult individual who 
wants to remain an alien can stay an alien and will 
be allowed to go his own way so long as he minds 
his own business and does not make trouble. 

With the children, of course, it is different. They 

* DaviSj op, cii,g p. 124. 
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shoidd be made to attend either the public schools 
or private schools conducted in English and imbued 
with American ideals. Yet even the children, when 
they reach maturity, should not be harassed if they 
show that they are still alien in spirit. We might 
as well realize that, in the last analysis, the alien 
must Americanize himself. 

Fortunately our immigration-restriction policy 
has checked the growth of mass-alienism. Alien 
“colonies” will long persist in our Northeastern cities 
and will probably persist still longer in certain rural 
districts. But the foreign source of supply has been 
cut off, and alienism, in its primary “h3T)henate” 
sense, will thus diminish in the course of time. 

The most troublesome phase of the problem is, not 
the foreign-born “hyphenate,” but the American- 
born nondescript who has lost his ancestral heritage 
without acquiring American culture and ideals. This 
type, whom we have satirically termed “The New 
American,” is a real problem that is destined to be- 
come more serious as time goes on. 

The presence among us of a vast nondescript mass, 
with no genuine loyalties, traditional roots, or cul- 
tural and idealistic standards, is a real menace to 
our national life. Not only do such persons fall 
easily into vice and crime; they are also the most 
inflammable sort of revolutionary material. All his- 
tory proves that men must have ideals and standards 
to live by, or they fall a prey to chronic bitterness 
and discontent. These “New Americans” growing 
up in our midst, who despise their fathers and sneer 
at us, are far more aggressively “alien” than are the 
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hide-bound ^'old-timers’’ who speals no English and 
have no contact with Americans. For the alien im- 
migrant, however incomprehensible or repugnant 
America may be to him, can content himself with a 
negative protest, consoling himself by withdrawal 
into the haven of his group, language, and traditions. 
But his “New American” children, discarding these 
things, have no such refuge. Accordingly, they tend 
to voice their discontent in positive fashion, by seek- 
ing to change their American environment and 
mould it according to their liking. 

That is what the “New American” wants to do; 
and with him we may include the more restlessly 
disaffected among the foreign-born immigrants, 
who have the same attitude and ambitions as the 
alien-minded native-born. But such persons soon 
make an annoying discovery — the ‘‘New American” 
runs up against Old America! However eloquently 
he may dispute it, the disaffected alien encounters 
the stubborn fact that America is not “in the mak- 
ing,” but that it is substantially made.' He quickly 
finds that he is a newcomer in an old and well-estab- 
lished social order, with traditions, institutions, and 
ideals rooted in centuries of growth, and with a resi- 
dent population deeply attached to their America 
and determined to continue it along traditional lines. 

But, in so far as he is temperamentally unadapted 
to this America, the alien’s discontent merely in- 
creases, and his balked emotions extend his resent- 
ment from ideals and institutions to the Americans 
themselves. Here we discover the psychological 
basis of that bitter, aggressive challenge of Alien- 
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ism both to Americanism and to the native Amer- 
ican, which we previously noted. Here, also, is 
the basis of that alliance between the disaffected 
aliens and the native radicals, which is to-day in 
process of formation. We may as well face the fact 
that a coalition of disaffected, seditious elements at» 
ready exists and is probably going to get closer in 
the near future. 

Here is a clash of antagonistic wills that can 
neither be averted nor compromised. And it is high 
time to say so frankly, instead of trying to dodge or 
cover up the issue, as is so often attempted. Grant- 
ing that such opposed aims and viewpoints exist, the 
best way is to trot them out in the open, where they 
can be clearly seen, studied, and comprehended. 
Everybody would then know just where he stood, 
and where the other fellow stood as well. By try- 
ing to hush matters up, the situation becomes mys- 
terious, and rumor takes the place of reality. That 
is bad for both sides. Loyal Americans, overesti- 
mating the danger, may be driven to panic measures 
of unnecessary severity. On the other hand, the dis- 
affected elements, misreading the national will, may 
be tempted into courses upon which they would 
never venture if they were better informed. 

Above all, let us have done with the sentimental 
homilies on “prejudice” and “intolerance” that we 
so often hear these days. On this point a recent 
writer speaks with such refreshing candor that we 
cannot do better than quote him. 

Says this writer: “It may be as well for us to ask 
ourselves what tolerance really is, and why we are 
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become intolerant. The latter of these questions is, 
unfortimately, easy to answer. We are no longer a 
homogeneous people. There are some fourteen mil- 
lions of aliens among us, whose ideals are not ours. 
Where we seek to Americanize them, they tell us in 
their foreign tongues that the country is as much 
theirs as ours, and that they propose to remain them- 
selves, to remain European, and even to Euro- 
peanize our social, moral, and political state of 
affairs. When we protest, these people accuse us 
of intolerance. And they are not beside the mark in 
doing so, for clearly we do not tolerate them as they 
are. But, on the other hand (a thing not'often men- 
tioned), they do not tolerate us: our literature, art, 
morals, habits of life, our ideals, religion, traditions, 
and the Republic we have created. There is no mis- 
taking their feelings in the matter, for they tell us 
in plain words, in editorials, in books, in plays, in 
political addresses, that they don’t like us and our 
ways. We reply in as plain. And, as I have indi- 
cated, this growth of mutual intolerance has come 
about because our fundamental ideals are at vari- 
ance. 

^‘To cover the whole immense and complicated 
state of affairs with a word, we are no longer ‘like- 
minded.’ And this, I take it, is the gravest mis-» 
chance which can befall a people. Hence, and quite 
inevitably, the spirit of extremism, of unrest, of dis- 
sension, of dislocation, which, under a calm surface, 
is continually in evidence. . . . 

‘‘But what is tolerance? It is founded, no doubt, 
on a sense of justice and the spirit of moderation. 
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Things, it will be agreed, dear enough to the Aiuct- 
ican heart of the past! But the word and what it 
represents are not very accurately understood. It 
must be remembered that tolerance is not indiffer- 
ence. It is not the spirit that permits any and 
every thing because it values nothing. Tolerance 
has its limits. We do not call a man intolerant who 
refuses to have his house burned down or his wife 
taken from him. And just so, we Americans have in 
the past been intolerant of some things. When our 
deeper ideals were violated we took action. ... 

“It may be said that when a people is like-minded,‘^ 
the ideal alms not being too far apart, it tolerates 
much, though not all. But we are no longer like- 
minded. We are at variance. And accordingly the 
wise and moderate among our native-born people 
are themselves forced into intolerance. They are 
ready, or not far from being ready, for extreme ac- 
tion. ... It is useless to wring our hands and ask 
how it happened — useless to blame ourselves or the 
stranger within our gates. We have simply to admit 
that this is the state of affairs, and apply what rem- 
edy we may be able to apply.” ® 

Indeed, the writer of this admirable essay goes 
on to strike an even deeper note. Giving his essay 
the significant title of The New Secession, he very 
justly compares the attitude of our disaffected 
aliens with that of the Southern extremists before 
the Civil War. “These various foreign races,” he 
says, “have really created in their mass a spirit 

* Mitchdl, Langdon: ^'The New Secession,” AUantic Monthly , Augusti 
1926. 
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is^ii^ nd Vi^ d^fieS’en^ from the spirit of Seces- 
si|lp^ ITitey ar^ h^rej- they are with us; we have one 
and ohe/Fate; hilt tfi'ey^ have seceded in spirit, 
anA iitey think it as ri^t 'and reasonable as did 
JbSh C. Calhoun.” “ 

'The writer of that essay might have gone still 
farther and stated that the new spirit of secession 
is far deeper-going than the old. We, who in these 
pages have surveyed the tragic past, know that 
North and South, while bitterly divided on certain 
issues, were yet basically one in blood, culture, and 
ideals. How much more profound is the gulf which 
to-day opens between loyal America and our dis- 
affected aliens! 

Then, is the answer war? No. But why not? Be- 
cause the new secessionists are too few and too dis- 
persed to have any hope of success in an appeal to 
arms. Let us not mince words! That is the an- 
swer. If the disaffected elements in America num- 
bered one-half of our population, instead of one- 
tenth,*‘ we should to-day be headed fora convulsion 
which would make the Civil War look like child’s 
play. We have averted that catastrophe by our 
closing of the gates; and so long as we keep the gates 
closed we are reasonably safe. But, should we ever 

^ojbid. 

course it should be understood that by no means aU the *^New 
Immigrant” elements are disaffected. A considerable minority are already 
good Americans, while a still large number are either partially assimilated 
or at least not actively dissatisfied. One-half would probably be a liberal 
ei^mate of those who are aggressively disaffected. The balance of the 
disaffected or seditious elements in America is made up of negro radicals, 
a small percentage of '*01d Immigrants,” and a sprinkling of native Ameri- 
can radicals of the “redder” shades. Adding all these disaffected elements 
together, they cannot possibly total more than 10,000,000 or 12,000«0D0: 
in other words, between 8 and 10 per cent of our total population* 
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be insane enough to reoi^ ijQidss-iliaii^ 

gration, America woul4 ^e fovikl&^ed scjlial 
and racial war of the md^ boi^ible charact^, 

Fortunately Americans awakening to nation^ 
racial realities has been so thorough tiiat a revei^al 
of our present immigration-restriction policy is 
practically unthinkable. The American people to- 
day displays an aroused national consciousness and 
a firm will to national unity. Alienist attacks will 
merely strengthen the national will and lead to 
stronger measures of national unification. That we 
shall eventually attain our goal there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. The only question which remains is 
how it may best be done. 

Now the only sound way to approach the prob- 
lem of national reconstruction is through plain- 
speaking and common sense. For the past ten 
years the American people has felt that something 
was wrong. More and more, Americans have real- 
ized the challenge of alienism to American national 
life. But the dawning realization was so unwelcome 
that most persons disliked to face the issue and tried 
to evade it or hush it up. The upshot is that pub- 
lic discussion has hitherto been almost monopolized 
by emotional extremists on both sides, who have be- 
clouded the issue with passion and have inflamed 
I>opular fears by making the situation seem more 
alarmingly perilous than it really is. Goodness 
knows, the problem is serious enough; yet the sur- 
vey which we have made in these pages shows that 
there need be no hysterical alarm about the present 
or undue apprehension about the future. 

Wherefore: away with the conspiracy of silence 
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which has hedged the question about with reticences 
and taboos! Let the wise and clear-sighted discuss 
the issue openly and acquaint the public with the 
facts of the ease. That is the only way to quiet pop- 
ular fears, allay rising passions, and evolve a sane, 
informed public opinion. 

Let us see why this is so. A clash of antagonistic 
wills to-day exists. A deep-going issue confronts us 
which must inevitably cause much friction and 
heart-burning in the process of settlement. But a 
great deal of unnecessary friction and resentment 
could be eliminated at the start if both sides mutu- 
ally comprehended the motives underlying their re- 
spective attitudes. One thing should be clearly 
imderstood: no moral blame attaches to either side. 
The alien ought to realize that there is nothing in- 
herently brutal or tyrannical in our determination to 
preserve our America and to re-forge our national 
unity. But we should likewise realize that the alien 
desires to transform America, not because of innate 
“cussedness” or sinister malevolence, but because of 
temperamental and intellectual urges perfectly nat- 
ural in themselves. The issue is, therefore, not 
“righteousness versus wickedness” or “superiority 
versus inferiority,” but simply difference. Of course, 
men may differ so profoundly that a deep-going con- 
flict is inevitable. Nevertheless, that conflict can be 
conducted on a high plane, with mutual respect and 
even with personal regard. 

Such an attitude is certainly possible in the pres- 
ent case, because anything like civil war is prac- 
tically excluded owing. to the unequal strength of 
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tiie opposing forces. Since the disaffected elements 
in America are too weak to succeed by force of arms, 
the blood-madness which destroys reason in war- 
time should never bedevil the situation. If, there- 
fore, instead of standing off and hurling verbal 
brickbats at one another, the intelligent minds of 
both sides will face facts and discuss matters on a 
basis of existing realities, friction will be minimized 
and popular passions will be kept within bounds. 

Discontented aliens should realize that, however 
much they may dislike America as it now is, their 
only hope of effecting any changes is by persuading 
Americans *that such changes are desirable from the 
American as well as from the alien point of view. 
Sensible Americans realize that present-day Amer- 
ica is not perfect. Indeed, broad-minded Americans 
welcome genuine criticism as a helpful, stimulating 
factor which portrays our civilization from new as- 
pects and thus enables us to detect shortcomings to 
which we may have been blind or of which we may 
have been insufficiently aware. 

But alien critics must likewise respect our 
thoughts and feelings. They must realize that some 
of the things which to them are incomprehensible 
or repugnant may to us be treasures which we do not 
intend to forego. And (they may as well understand 
this once and for all) we Americans of the North 
European stocks intend to have the last word. It 
is our blood that wrested America from the wilder- 
ness and the savage, won its freedom, and built up 
its civilization. That civilization is now three cen- 
turies old. The dissatisfied aliens are, after all, but 
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a small minority newly come into a mature and well- 
established national and socifd order. The ^‘New 
American” must recognize the stubborn fact of Old 
America. However much he may dislike some of its 
aspects, he must come to resize that these can be 
altered only by mutual consent. We older Ameri- 
cans will not be browbeaten into scrapping one jot 
or tittle of our handiwork until we are convinced 
that it should be done. 

Another thing which discontented aliens should 
realize is that by allying themselves to other dis- 
affected elements, like native-born radicals (as many 
of them are now doing) they are entering upon a 
course of conduct highly dangerous to themselves. 
For if loyal America ever makes up its mind that 
the national life is really threatened by a combina- 
tion of disaffected, seditious elements, it will strike 
quick and hard. Such repressive measures would be 
unfortunate for America itself, because the resulting 
bitterness would retard progress toward national 
unity. But the worst sufferers would, .of course, be 
the disaffected elements, whose situation would be 
a most unhappy one. Meanwhile, the only persons 
who stand to gain anything by anti-American activi- 
ties are the radical agitators, who thrive on stirring 
up discontent. Sensible aliens, however, should be 
too wise to let themselves be used as catspaws by 
false prophets who would lead them to their undoing. 

The dissatisfied alien might just as well make up 
his mind that America is going to remain substan- 
tially what it is in blood, ideals, culture, and insti- 
tutions. Certain adjustments the alien may be able 
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to bring about, by a friendly understanding with His 
American neighbors. But, if he is to be contented 
and happy here, he must adjust himself to America 
rather than expect America to adjust itself to him. 

If the dissatisfied alien cannot reconcile himself to 
this and finds American life intolerably distasteful 
— ^he is always at perfect liberty to go elsewhere. 
That is, indeed, what is happening on a fairly large 
scale. Every year witnesses the departure of thou- 
sands of aliens who make no secret of the fact that 
they dislike America and are glad to be gone. The 
pleasure is mutual, for we are thereby rid of many 
recalcitrants who would make much trouble if they 
stayed. In course of time, as America’s national re- 
forging proceeds, the whole atmosphere of American 
life will probably become increasingly distasteful to 
alien-minded individuals, and emigration of such 
persons should steadily relieve us of many unassim- 
ilable elements. 

As for the unassimilables who remain with us, 
their number ought gradually to diminish with the 
passage of time. Silently but surely, the assimila- 
tive power of American life must inevitably absorb 
all who dwell in it, except those who by tempera- 
ment and conviction are decidedly antagonistic and 
unadaptable. Furthermore, we should realize that, 
as America re-forges its national unity, its assimila- 
tive strength will increase and become as powerful 
as it was in earlier times. A generation hence Amer- 
ica, as a whole, should be substantially re-forged. 
Alienism will still linger here and there; but its re- 
maining strongholds will be like isolated islets. 
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steadily worn away by the solvent action of the sur- 
rounding sea. 

As already stated, the critical transition period 
will be the next ten or twenty years. For the next 
decade, at least, alienism will probably be vociferous 
in protest and agitation. Whatever feels itself 
menaced struggles desperately to avert the danger, 
and our national awakening is a far graver threat 
to alienism than alienism is to America. For Amer- 
ica, alienism is to-day a serious problem; but on 
alienism, the national will has pronounced sentence 
of death. Thus alienism frantically seeks to avert 
its doom, and will continue to struggle’ while life 
remains. Yet, as time passes and it grows weaker, 
alienism’s last struggles will beconje a matter of no 
practical importance. 

Such is the general trend of events which should 
normally occur during the coming half-century. 
America’s re-forging is apparently certain. But we 
can. speed up the process by wise effort or retard it 
by unwise action. In the preceding pages we have 
considered the scope of the task of national recon- 
struction which lies before us. Let us now survey 
tile task itself, together with its logical culmination 
in a happy and glorious future. 



CHAPTER XIV 


RE-FORGING AMERICA 

Every true American should be glad to be alive to- 
day. For he is privileged in being able to share in 
the greatest enterprise since Independence — ^the re- 
forging of America! Difficulties? Surely. But 
what of them? We know what they are. We know 
how to surmount them. And we have already begun 
to do so. A happy national future is practically 
assured. Our job is to make it come soon. 

Immersed as we are in the immediate present, it 
is hard for us to discern the deeper trend of the 
times. Perhaps only those who have closely fol- 
lowed public affairs for a considerable series of years 
can fully appreciate the momentous change for the 
better that has occurred in the past decade. Yet all 
persons who reached maturity before 1914 can, on 
looking back, recall to some extent the ominous 
symptoms which then troubled the national life. 
Such persons must vividly recall the shock of the 
Great War and the popular awakening to national 
and racial realities which followed. Out of that 
stem time a new America emerged. The story of 
this new America has not yet been told, though our 
children will find it a stirring tale. 

However, we know enou^ about present-day 
America to realize that it differs from the America 
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of 1914 fully as much as the America of 1870 did 
from America before the Civil War. Happily, while 
the America of 1870 had changed for the worse, our 
America of to-day is vastly improved. Indeed, not 
since the nation’s youthful days before 1850 have 
America’s prospects been so bright as they are rij^t 
now. We have already seen that the Immigration 
Restriction Act of 1924 marks the second great turn- 
ing-point in our national life. And we must remem- 
ber that this momentous event was no chance hap- 
pening, but was rather the deliberate enactment of 
the national will; the decision of an enlightened na- 
tional consciousness which will endure. 

The most hopeful aspect of present-day America is 
its idealism. The reckless, short-sighted materialism 
into which America plunged after the Civil War, has 
been succeeded by a stanchly patriotic spirit. Fur- 
thermore, this patriotic idealism is as sound as it is 
fine. Our very blunders and misfortunes have tau^t 
us lessons which neither we nor our descendants are 
likely to forget. Thus, if our optimism is more re- 
strained than that of our forebears, we are not liable, 
as they were, to be beguiled by high-sounding, senti- 
mental sophistries. With broader experience and 
fuller knowledge, we feel ourselves trustees of an 
infinitely precious legacy, bequeathed to us by our 
fathers and destined for our children, to whom we 
are in duty bound to hand it on, improved. “Amer- 
ica” is, in the highest sense, a spiritual unity, com- 
posed alike of the dead, the living, and the unborn. 
We living Americans are therefore links in a vital 
chain and we are charged with high responsibilities 
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both to the future and to the past. Now that we 
know our duty we shall not fail therein. 

For we living Americans are a mighty host, en- 
dowed with ample strength, intelligence, and vision. 
Loyal America consists not only of the old stock 
but also of every soul from the newer stocks who 
believes in America’s ideals and institutions. Some 
of the best and truest Americans are men and women 
who, though born in other lands, are one with us, 
and have, by a sort of spiritual adoption, become 
joint heirs of our past and co workers for our com- 
mon future. These fellow citizens (in the real sense 
of the word) rejoice in the thought that the liv- 
ing foundations of the Republic are solidly laid in 
the great mass of the old stock, nearly 50,000,000 
strong, who are the enduring basis of our national 
life. 

Let false prophets of hyphenism and sedition re- 
member those 50,000,000! For not only do they 
contribute one-half of all the white blood in Amer- 
ica; they also furnish brains and leadership out of 
all proportion to their numbers. In every field of 
endeavor, whether it be agriculture, business, litera- 
ture, politics, or science, the old stock displays its 
intellectual and constructive ability. Statistical 
studies have shown that, in proportion to its num- 
bers, the old stock in different parts of the country 
furnishes from three to ten times its numerical 
quota of eminent men.^ To-day, as in the past, 
leadership remains chiefly in old-stock hands. 

^On this point see the statistical studies made by Doctor Frederick 
Adams Woods, summarized in his paper entitled Racial Origins of Suc- 
cessful Americans/’ Pojndar Science Monthly, April, 1914. 
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Furthermore, despite minor sectional and local 
differences, the old stock is everywhere profoundly 
one in ideals, culture, and outlook. Scientific re- 
search has proved the striking homogeneity of the 
old stock in all parts of America,® and this similarity 
of physical type is reflected in a corresponding like- 
ness of temperament and attitude. As a qualified 
expert on the subject writes: “Hence it comes about 
(no American needs to be told) that the great cen- 
tral, inspiring, and controlling element of the Amer- 
ican population over a domain of three million 
square miles is singularly homogeneous and singu- 
larly at one in ideals. Any intelligent stranger from 
New England entering the home of a well-to-do fam- 
ily selected at random in a far Southern State would, 
upon inquiry, find similar origin, and the existence 
of opinions, hopes, and principles varying from his 
own only to the extent which might be expected as 
a result of different climate and different environ- 
ment. He would find, also, exactly the same lan- 
guage, varied only by a slight local accent. Were 
he similarly to enter a farmhouse in Iowa, he would 
be likely to find the descendants of respected citi- 
zens of his own State, or even county, a century ago ; 
and they probably would exhibit among their house- 
hold goods some prized bits of furniture or silver 
that were brought over by the Pilgrims or made in 
colonial days. In such households is found the old 
national spirit, and here, also, the traditions of the 
past. They are substantially the same in this basic 

* See the anthropometrical survey of the old stock made by the Smith- 
sonian Institution under the direction of Doctor Ales Hrdlicka, previously 
referred to in these pages. 
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national stock, whether its members be resident in 
New England, the far South, or the far West.” “ 

Such is the old American stock, which to-day num- 
bers practically one-half of our entire white popu- 
lation, and which the last census shows to be in- 
creasing at a normal, healthy rate, except in a few 
of the Northeastern States. If, now, we add to the 
old stock the many millions of the “Old Immigrant” 
stocks who have been completely assimilated and 
the increasing minority of “New Immigrant” stock 
which has genuinely accepted American ideals, we 
need not worry about America’s ultimate future. 
Now that the gates are closed to the alien flood, 
America can stabilize its national life and can stead- 
ily re-forge its racial and cultural unity. Slowly but 
surely, we will become again what we once were — an 
essentially homogeneous, like-minded people. 

One of the most hopeful portents for the future is 
the fact that we can already discern the first fore- 
shadowings of a cultural renaissance in America. In 
preceding pages we surveyed America’s first cultural 
flowering and showed how it was the normal conse- 
quence of the fusion of kindred stocks, resulting in 
the evolution of common standards, which, in turn, 
expressed themselves in harmonious forms of litera- 
ture and art. We likewise saw how this early cul- 
tural flowering was prematurely blasted by the fires 
of civil war and the blight of alien factors. Noth- 
ing is more certain than the blighting effect of alien 
forces on a nation’s cultural life. The abstract merit 

’Rossiter, William S.: “Who Are Americans?” AUantie ManMy, Au- 
gust, 1920. Mr. Rossiter was long an official of the Federal C^us 
Bureau, and is a recognized authority on our population problems. 
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of intruding foreign cultures will not avert the 
blighting effects. It is not a matter of superiority 
or inferiority, but of difference. Indeed, the more 
admirable an alien culture is, the more tenaciously 
its bearers will cling to it and seek to perpetuate it, 
and the sharper will be the struggle between rival 
standards that will ensue. The increasing pressure 
of alien cultures is the reason why America’s ideals 
and standards have become increasingly uncertain 
for the past few decades. That is likewise the rea- 
son why our literature has been so confused and our 
art-forms so chaotic. If the alien influx had con- 
tinued much longer, not only would there Iiave been 
a general breakdown of ideals and standards; we 
might never have been able to re-create a truly 
national culture, but would have remained cultur- 
ally and spiritually “Balkanized.” 

Happily, this disaster has been averted. The na- 
tional soul is to-day thoroughly aroused and the 
alien influx has been stopped. For the first time 
since the Civil War the American people is con- 
sciously one in spirit, while at the same time the 
virtual stoppage of alien immigration gives America 
the degree of cultural isolation needed to reweld its 
weakened standards and traditions. 

And the significant point is that, from the very 
moment of the “Great Awakening,” the nation’s cul- 
tural life began to show signs of new vitality. Be- 
neath the cultural confusion which still persists, and 
despite the loud clamor of disaffected aliens, we can 
discern the signs of a genuinely American cultural 
growth. 
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In this connection the author believes he should 
jcite an interesting conversation which he had re- 
cently with a prominent architect of his acquaint- 
ance. This man fully shared the author’s ideas re- 
garding American conditions. Furthermore, he had 
long been impressed by the way in which the 
national awakening was being reflected in his pro- 
fessional field. Nothing, said he, better reveals the 
national spirit than the state of its architecture. 
Now, we know that down to the Civil War our homes 
and public buildings alike expressed a harmonious 
national culture. But after the Civil War, Ameri- 
can architfecture slumped like everything else. And 
as time passed and alien factors increasingly in- 
truded, American architecture became more and 
more confused. The seventies and ei^ties were 
architecturally a howling wilderness of post-man- 
sard, neo-gothic, and other monstrosities. The nine- 
ties specialized in the “gingerbread” style, and in 
homes with Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs. 
The opening decade of the present century saw bet- 
ter copying of foreign forms, but no distinctively 
American architectural developments. 

Then came the “Great Awakening.” And — ^Amer- 
ican architecture woke up along with the rest. The 
past decade has witnessed truly remarkable achieve- 
ments in our magnificent temples of business and 
education, our splendid country homes, and other 
lines. We are to-day evolving a whole series of dis- 
tinctively “American” forms which truly express the 
national spirit and which therefore possess creative 
feeling and real beauty. Architectur^y, America 
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is finding itself once more. And the same thing is 
true, in greater or less degree, of nearly every phas^ 
of America’s cultural life. Thus culturally, as well 
as racially and spiritually, alienism is being slowly 
but surely mastered. A stormy transition period in 
American culture still lies before us. Yet ultimately 
American culture will win out. 

Let one thing be clearly understood: our goal is 
a distinctive national culture, just as it is a distinc- 
tive national stock, institutions, and ideals. Loyal 
America rejects absolutely the concept of a "Plu- 
ralistic America,” Balkanized into a haphazard as- 
sortment of diverse racial and cultural groups. And 
loyal America rejects equally the idea of the "Melt- 
ing-Pot” — ^the fusion of all existing elements into 
a mongrel mass devoid of outstanding, dominant 
qualities. 

When Americans say “assimilation,” they mean 
assimilation in the true sense of the word — ^the com- 
plete absorption of the foreigner into the national 
life. We Americans frankly insist that the foreigner 
shall accept our basic ideals and viewpoint before 
we will admit him to anything more than a formal 
civic status. If he wishes to obtain full social rec- 
ognition as "one of us,” he must demonstrate to our 
satisfaction that he is "American” in spirit as well 
as in clothing and other externals. With all its in- 
conveniences, we prefer a slow process of genuine 
assimilation to a rapid process of fusion which would 
break down our characteristic national life and 
would merge our identity with that of alien, dis- 
cordant elements. 
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Genuine assimilation must necessarily be an indi- 
vidvxil matter. Individuals of foreign origin can 
outgrow their alienism and become really American- 
ized. But how, pray, can you "Americanize” a 
group? 

Now, most Americans instinctively sense the true 
nature of assimilation. They prove this by their so- 
cial attitude, which is often much sounder than their 
words might seem to indicate. Many a worthy citi- 
zen who is forever preaching "Americanization” 
never dreams of taking an unassimilated alien into 
the bosom of his family. And this social attitude of 
Americarfe is, on the whole, a good thing, because it 
means that we are admitting to intermarriage only 
those individuals who show distinct capacity for as- 
similation. In this way, notwithstanding a steady 
infiltration of foreign blood, our racial and national 
identity will be kept substantially intact. Broadly 
speaking, only those who are relatively like us in 
mental and temperamental make-up will mingle 
their blood with ours, while genuinely "alien” 
strains will be prevented from perturbing our stock 
with their discordant qualities. 

The bitter criticisms of American "exclusiveness” 
and "snobbishness,” which disgruntled aliens often 
utter, are thus really left-handed compliments to our 
sound racial instinct. Imagine what would happen 
if we did not feel as we do. Suppose that by some 
strange temperamental transformation our attitude 
should be suddenly reversed and the unassimilated 
alien masses should be admitted to close social in- 
timacy and general intermarriage. Such wholesale 
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admixture with even the alien minority now among 
us would profoundly disturb our racial identity and^ 
hence permanently alter our national and cultural 
existence; whereas, the racial incorporation of even 
large numbers of assimilable individuals, spread 
over a relatively long period, will produce no siich 
disturbing effects. 

Furthermore, we should realize that during this 
same period, while the more assimilable elements are 
being absorbed, the most unassimilable elements will 
tend to be eliminated. In the previous chapter we 
saw that many aliens to-day feel so unadapted and 
discontented that they voluntarily quit- America, 
either for their homelands or for other countries 
which they deem more congenial. In the long run, 
we shall thus get rid of a considerable proportion of 
the most unassimilable and dissatisfied elements in 
our population. 

And even those unassimilable elements which re- 
main-may be largely eliminated by various causes. 
It is a law of nature that any organism, animal or 
human, which fails to adjust itself to its surround- 
ings, tends to be weeded out. We have seen how the 
nondescript types of our Northern cities fall a prey 
to vice, crime, and general moral instability. Under 
such unfavorable circumstances their future seems 
far from bright. Some observers believe that the 
bulk of these urban nondescripts will be eliminated 
in a comparatively brief period — say, two or tliree 
generations. Since there is little likelihood of ex- 
tensive intermarriage between them and the older 
stocks, they will thus constitute a temporary social 
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phenomenon which will eventually disappear, leav- 
’ing only a few permanent traces in our future pop- 
ulation. 

One thing is certain: so far, America ^ows no 
signs of being a “melting-pot.” Careful statistical 
studies have shown that nowhere does the old stock 
intermarry much with the newer immigrant ele- 
ments. Such unions as do occur are mostly between 
Americans and persons of immigrant groups which 
are racially akin. The old stock mixes freely with 
newcomers of British blood and with English-speak- 
ing Canadians. Intermarriage is less common, 
though still relatively frequent, between the old 
stock and persons of other North European nation- 
alities like the Scandinavians, Germans, and Dutch. 
But unions of the old stock and the newer immigrant 
elements from Eastern and Southern Europe are 
comparatively few, and do not appear to be rapidly 
increasing. Finally, each of the immigrant groups 
tends to intermarry within itself. This strong ten- 
dency toward what is known as “assortative mating'* 
is evident at every social level. For example: a re- 
cent study of the parentage of college students shows 
that even where the parents were of different na- 
tional origins they were almost invariably of kindred 
racial stocks.* We should, of course, realize that the 
ordinary census reports are misleading, ^ij^ause they 
class all native-born individuals of nati%-bom par- 
ents xmder one head, with no distinction of national 
origin. However, the special investigations which 

^Holmes, Professor S. J.: “The Nature of So-called Mixed Marriages 
among the Parents of College Students/' Journal of HeredUy^ August, 1926. 
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have been made prove beyond question that most 
of the unions recorded by the census as between the 
native-born and persons of foreign birth or foreign 
parentage are marriages of individuals having the 
same national origin. It is safe to conclude that, 
generally speaking, the rule is that “like tends to 
mate with like.” Thus, only where individuals have 
become so “like” us that they are practically indis- 
tinguishable from us, will intermarriage readily take 
place. In short: the “Melting-Pot” is a myth, 
clearly opposed to facts. 

Furthermore, the “Melting-Pot” idea is not only 
false biologically; it is equally false as regards cul- 
ture, standards, and ideals. A moment’s reflection 
will make this clear. How, pray, can you “melt” and 
fuse even two distinct well-established languages (to 
say nothing of twenty or thirty!) into a new syn- 
thetic speech? It simply can’t be done. How can 
you fuse two or more different moral ideals whose 
very nature it is to be absolute and mutually ex- 
clusive? Again, the thing cannot be done. The only 
result of “harmonizing” even two distinct ideals 
would be to break down both and leave no moral 
sanctions whatever. Lastly, how can you fuse two 
or more patriotisms? Try it, and you get a loose 
cosmopolitanism, with no real loyalty of any kind. 

The whole “Melting-Pot” theory is absurd. 
Whether applied to human beings, languages, cul- 
tures, or ideals, it gets you nowhere — ^unless your 
objective be a chaotic mass in which everything dis- 
tinctive has been cancelled out by the mutually de- 
structive action of disharmonic, antagonistic forces. 
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That is what general jusion means. The only 
practical alternative is assimilation — ^the absorption 
of all assimilable elements into one of these human 
stocks, languages, and cultures. This does not mean 
that certain new traits, words, ideas, or cultural 
forms may not be harmoniously incorporated during 
the process of assimilation. But it does mean that 
the dominant, assimilating factor must survive, must 
retain its identity, and must emerge from the ab- 
sorbing process essentially itself. 

So much loose thinking and sentimental substi- 
tutes for thought have obscured the true meaning of 
assimilatibn that the realities of the process should 
be frankly faced by both the American and the un- 
assimilated foreigner. The matter is nowhere bet- 
ter stated than by Professor Fairchild, a leading 
authority on immigration problems, who writes: “It 
must be confessed that the implications with refer- 
ence to the stranger within our gates are rigid and 
harsh enough. It is he who must undergo the en- 
tire transformation; the true member of the Amer- 
ican nationality is not called upon to change in the 
least. The traits of foreign nationality which the 
immigrant brings with him are not to be mixed or 
interwoven. They are to be abandoned. The stand- 
ard to which he must conform has already been 
fixed by forces quite outside himself, quite outside 
any individual, native or foreign; fixed by all the 
factors, topographical, climatic, racial, historical, 
fortuitous, which have worked together to make tb^ 
American nationality what it is. A harsh situation, 
indeed! But a situation the harshness of which is 
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determined not by die inclination or wish of any 
person or group of persons but by the inherent qual-, 
ities of human nature and social organization. It 
can therefore not be eliminated by any sentimental 
aspiration, however generous or altruistic. If our 
nation is to be preserved, we must all, natives and 
foreigners alike, resign ourselves to the inevitable 
truth that unity can be maintained only throu^ the 
complete sacrifice of extraneous national traits on 
the part of foreign elements. There is no 'give-and- 
take’ in assimilation.” ° 

That is the plain truth of the matter. The for- 
eigner must abandon everything distinctly alien to 
American life if he is to be genuinely assimilated. It 
is he who must make practically all the sacrifices; 
The crucial question which, in all fairness, we may 
suggest that he should ask himself is this: Is not 
America worth being absorbed into? 

Happily, many of the newer stocks are to-day ask- 
ing themselves just that question, and are answer- 
ing diat America is, indeed, profoundly worth while. 
None of our new-stock citizens have spoken so 
bravely and finely as has Gino Speranza, whose 
stirring words we will here quote. 

Says Mr. Speranza: "There is a tendency in cer- 
tain new-stock ‘intellectuals,’ aided and abetted by 
‘internationally minded’ Americans, to theorize 
about a future amalgamated or mongrelized Amer- 
icanism. Some of these look forward with satisfac- 
tion to a ‘Synthetic America’ or a federated United 
States composed of racial groups living side by side. 

i Fairchild, Heniy P.: The Mdtit^Pat Mishake^ pp. 154*155. 
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. . I, for one, am against all these. I am not, even 

remotely, of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic stock. But this 
is my Country. And the test of service and devotion 
for the new stock may be, after all, not how much 
we give of ourselves, but how much of ourselves we 
deny. The task and the call for us all — old stock 
and new — ^as I vision it is to strive to keep America 
as it was, and, as I pray with all my mind and heart, 
it may ever be.” * 

There speaks true Americanism! And — ^any new- 
stock citizen who feels that way need not worry 
about his position in American life, because he is a 
real American and will be treated as such by all who 
are themselves good Americans. Snobbery and igno- 
rant prejudice, of course, exist here, as elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, generally speak- 
ing, the man or woman of foreign birth or descent 
whose attitude and conduct are genuinely American 
will be accorded equal opportunities and will not be 
discriminated against because of his or her national 
origin. 

The persons who rail at our “snobbishness” and 
who complain that they are being treated as an in- 
ferior caste are, in practically every case, alien- 
minded. They are the persons who, whether bom 
abroad or born here, are not mentally or spiritually 
part of us. . They are the ones who are forever tell- 
ing us what they think we should do; or they are 
those whose manners, standards, and business meth- 
ods shock and offend our sensibilities. 

Of course we don’t like such people, and of coui^ 

* Speranza, Gino: Race or Nation, pp. 32-33. 
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we hold them socially at arm’s length. What else 
should they expect? If they gave the matter a lit- 
tle more thought, they might realize that their angry 
discontent merely shows that in their heart of hearts 
they want America to adjust itself to them, instep 
of trying to adjust themselves to America. And they 
mig^t as well get that idea out of their heads, be- 
cause America will do no such thing. 

But when alien-minded critics assert that they 
are victims of caste, they assert what is not true. 
We have only one social division that can be termed 
“caste.” That is the color-line, drawn between the 
white and non-white elements of our population. 
The color-bar, however, is no grievance for the Euro- 
pean immigrant. It does not personally concern him.' 
What he terms “caste” is, therefore, class — a very 
different matter, because individuals may cross class- 
lines, if they can qualify. 

Of course, class-lines exist in America, as they do 
in every complex society. Furthermore, class-lines 
are imdoubtedly drawn more tightly than- they once 
were, chiefly owing to the presence of alien elements. 
And, as we have already seen, this is a wise and nec- 
essary means of guarding our racial stock against 
too rapid intermixture and of protecting our na- 
tional life and culture from the impact of alien, 
antagonistic forces. 

However, now that immigration restriction has 
stopped the alien influx, the present rigidity of class- 
lines should gradually relax as alienism wanes and 
the protective necessity thereby diminishes. It is 
really for the aliens to decide how soon our class- 
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lines shall be relaxed. Tbe faster they assimilate, 
•the quicker the relaxation will be. Meanwhile, it is 
always possible for any individual alien to outdis- 
tance his fellows, become fully Americanized, and be 
completely absorbed into the national life. Or, if 
training and tradition make this impossible for him, 
he can look forward to it for his children or grand- 
children. Only those stocks which are mentally and 
temperamentally most remote from us need fear that 
they will never be absorbed. And that is obviously 
something for which neither we nor they are at fault. 
Persons who really feel that neither they nor their 
descendants will ever be one with us simply do not 
belong here. For their own sakes as well as ours, 
their wisest course would be to go elsewhere. 

If unadapted, dissatisfied individuals could only 
realize that nobody is really to blame for the general 
situation it would greatly diminish personal bitter- 
ness and hence ease social friction in many ways. 
We should all try as far as possible to take an ob- 
jective attitude toward the problems which confront 
us. Men may differ profoundly as to how problems 
should be solved, and may oppose one another stren- 
uously in seeking to bring about their respective so- 
lutions. Yet they need not hate one another as 
individuals or regard opposition as a personal mat- 
ter. By turning a public controversy into a private 
feud they ulcerate their own souls with the venom 
of malice and rancor, and so degrade themselves. 
Therefore, even those who most dislike America 
should not hate Americans. On the other hand, we 
Americans should not hate even those whom we may 
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rightly regard as the most dangerously disaffected 
elements in the population. Plain speaking we must- 
have. Drastic public action may be required. But 
personal abuse and hatred should be vigorously com- 
bated by sensible men of all parties. To many 
members of disaffected minorities this may at first 
glance seem a counsel of perfection. Yet if they will 
consider the matter they will see that it is in their 
own interest. For if blind hatred should hold sway, 
if popular passions should rage unrestrained, would 
not those minorities be the worst losers? 

However, imless all signs fail, the fabric of our 
national life is too stanch to be rent by storms of 
passion and hatred. On the contrary, the omens 
point unmistakably to better times. The reawaken- 
ing of the American people and the stabilization of 
the national life have already produced material and 
spiritual fruits which proclaim an abundant harvest. 
Never was the country more soundly prosperous, 
and never was our prosperity on a healthier basis. 
Not since the nation’s youthful days have there ap- 
peared such hopeful signs of idealistic and cultural 
growth. 

America is entering on a new and better time. It 
is re- welding its nationhood; and on firm founda- 
tions it is erecting a majestic structure, spacious and 
ample for all who call it home. This new America 
is being built on the rock of sane idealism. Senti- 
mental theories and short-sighted egoism are alike 
giving way before patriotic devotion and enli^t- 
ened common sense. America is becoming more and 
more a land where, within the bounds of the public 
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good, every individual has his chance and is given 
a “square deal.” 

Despite the difficulties of oiu* transition period, 
these are times of splendid opportunity which prom- 
ise a yet more splendid future. Let every man 
realize this. Even if he be dissatisfied with certain 
aspects of American life, let him see how he can help 
improve it by constructive effort, instead of wasting 
his energy in vain attempts to pull it down and build 
something different in its place. Such notions get 
him nowhere, but merely lead to disillusionment and 
all-round failure. 

The only wise course for the unadapted alien to 
pursue is to accept the fact of America, try to un- 
derstand it, establish friendly relations with Amer- 
icans, and seek by mutual co-operation to make 
America a worthy heritage for both his children and 
theirs. Such an attitude will give him a new vision 
and will bring him contentment through construc- 
tive effort. Even if he himself never becomes fully 
one with ug, he can be reasonably sure that by rear- 
ing his children in such ideals they will share in that 
better America which the future holds in store. 

For only when America is re-forged, only when 
it has once more become a true nation inhabited by 
a united, like-minded people, can it really achieve 
the high destiny of which it is capable. Think of 
the political, economic, and social problems, logically 
apart from alienism, which await solution! If we 
were to-day a people truly one in spirit we could 
apply our entire thought and energy to the solution 
of those problems. As it is, they are all more oi; 
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less cross-cut and complicated by the vexatious issue 
of alienism, which handicaps us at every turn. That 
is why we are not progressing socially and culturally 
as fast as truly advanced peoples like those of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Scandinavian nations. 
Those peoples do not compare with us in natural re- 
sources. Yet they are making far better use of the 
opportunities nature has given them, because they 
possess the precious treasure of true unity. They are 
like-minded folk, who think and feel basically in the 
same way. And not until we Americans are also a 
like-minded folk can we match their constructive 
progress in ways which are truly worth while. 

There is the real challenge of the future! That 
is why every man and woman who loves America 
should strive unceasingly toward national recon- 
struction. For great as is that task, it is merely a 
stepping-stone to still higher destinies. To have 
done with our present dissensions, to emerge, 
throu^ national unity, into a freer realm of spir- 
itual concord and mutual understanding, should be 
the true inspiration for the re-forging of America. 
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** Lobbies." in Washington, 201, 221, 
223 

Louisiana, mass-alienage in, 232 
Lowell, 147; industrial conations pre- 
eedlng ClvU War, 137-139 
Lowell Offering^ 137 
Lowlands. Scotch, 6 
Loyalists, the. 29; feud between Pa- 
triots and. 30; expulsion of. 30, 31 
Lumber Idn^. 149 

Madiinery, labor-saving, achievement 
of, 219-221 
Madison^ 194, 195 
Magyars. Iminlgrant. 127 
Malaysia, Chinese immigration to, 117 
Maori, the, 321 

Maryland, English predomlnence In 
early, 6 
Marx, 99 

Mason, of Virginia, 48 

Mason and Dixon's Line, 47. 58, 63 


Materialism. 156, 172; following Ohrll 
War, 135. 146. 176, 362 
Matthews. Brander, quoted, 281. 249 
Masrflower, the, 11 i 

Mediterraneans, In North Europe. 120; 
In Italy and Spain. 122, 123; differ- 
ence between British and South 
European. 122 
Melbourne, 142 
Melting-Pot. a myth, 372 
Mexicans, unassimilabillty of. 216. 257; 

population of, in America, 328 
Mexico, Immigrants ITozn, 213 ff.. 260; 
instability of, 259 

Migration, British, to America, 6; of 
Scotch to America. 6; German, to 
America, 7. 8; of LoyiUists from 
America, 30, 31 ; mass, to America. 91 
ff.; America's gates closed to mass. 
190; of negroes to North, 304, 305, 
317 

Miscegenation, decrease of. 296. 296, 
304, 305; necessity of legal prohibi- 
tion of, 317 

Mitchell. Langdon. quotqd, 352, 353 
"Molly Maguires,'* the, 143 
Montgomery (Alabama), first Confed- 
erate capital, 62, 63 
Moton, Doctor. 290, 309; quoted, 291 « 
Moton, Doctor, 309 
Mountaineers, loyalty of, to Union. 63 
Mulattoes, explosive element in race 
problem, 296 ff.; leaders of radical 
movement, 297, 300, 301 ; decrease of, 

298, 299, 304; Increase of dark, 299; 
aristocracy of negrodom in slavery. 

299, 300; few radicals among south- 
ern, 301 ; discontent among northern, 
302, 303, 304 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner, quoted. 289 

Nashville (Tenn.), settlement of. 50 
Nation, as distinemlshed from a govern- 
ment, 94, 95 

Natural selection, among American 
colonists, 9; among Pioneers, 50. 61; 
among Immigrants, 157, 330, 836, 
337; among races, 258 
Nationality, basic realities of, 255 
National Origins clause, the. 203-205, 
218 

Natmallzatlon, distinguished from as- 
similation, 106, 107 

Negroes, number of. at outbreak of 
Bevolution, 13; national problem. 13. 
260 ff . ; colonial opposition to impor- 
tation of slaves. 22; origin of 
problem, in Encyclopedists* ideas, 
39: Abolitionists' b^ef In equality of. 
with white men. 39; attitude of 
radicals toward, 80 ff.; enfranchise- 
ment of, 83; West Indian Immigrant. 
216; unassimilabillty of, 257; basic 
cause ot Civl’ War. 260, 263; sug- 
. gested sdutlons of problem, 260, 
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361; treedmsn, 262; entitled to na- 
turalization. 263 n. ; effect of Recon- 
struction on, 263 ff.; change in feel- 
ings of masters for, 265 fl.; average 

* physical fitness of, before and af^ 
emancipation, 266, 268, 269; propor- 
timiate increase of whites and, 269; 
decline of birth-rate of, 269; Harlem, 
a capital of, 283; belief of South In 
education of, 290; acceptance by in- 
telligent. of raoe-8ei>aratlon. 292, 295; 
advantage to. of race-separation, 292 
ff., 312 fl.; tendency to crowd-con- 
tagion, 297; proportion of mulattoes 
among, 298; attitude of, toward 
northern mulattoes, 304; northern 
migration of, 304, 305. 317 ; growth of 
radicalism among northern, 305; 
comparison of attitudes of northern 
and southern whites toward, 308, 
309; possible ultimate colonization 
of. 323, 324 

New Amsterdam, a polyglot town. 7 
^ew Barbarians, The, 170 
J>7ew England, English predomlnence in 
nearly, 6; patriotism in. 18; earliest 
of secession occurred in. 34 n. ; 
industrial development in. 136 ff., 
143; racially conquered by aliens. 

• 168; *• little Polands** in, 331; re- 
plarament of natives in, 337 

New Jersey, non-English elements in 
early, 6; growth of Dutch element in. 
New Mexico, mass-alienage in, 232 
New Orleans, mulatto society in, 300 
New SeccessUm, The, 353 
New York, non-English elements in 
early, 6; ficotdh in, 6; only cosmopoli- 
tan spot in colonlsd America, 7; Loy- 
alists in, 29 emigration of Loyalists 
firom, 30; alien masses in. 168; negro 
quarter of, 305,; new immigrants in, 
repladng native, 337 
New York State, “Little Polands** in. 
331 

New Zealand, immigration policy of. 
197; politicid segregation in, 320, 321 ; 
true unity in. 380 

Nordics, predomlnence of, in colonial 
America. 9; in Northern Europe, 120 
North, the. davery extinguished in. 46; 
growth of, 61; migration of negroes 
to, 304, 305, 317; radicalism in, 310, 
329 830 

Northwest Ordinance, the, 47 
Northwest Territory, slavery prohib- 
ited in, 47 

Norway, a source of Old immigration, 
104; Mongoloid Lapp of, 120 n. 
Norwegians, character of immigrant, 
110 

Operative^ Magazine, 137 
Orientals, color-line applied to. 314 
OfflMitalB, in United States, 329 


Padrone system, 159 
Paine, Tom, quoted, 88 
Pan- African movement, 304, 324 
Passing of the Great Race, The, 339 
Patriots, feud between Iioyalists and, 30 
Paupers, 333, 334 

Peasants, East European, 126, 128; 
South European, 126; Italian, in 
America. 132, 144; Slav, 143; effect 
of immigrant, cm economio conditions 
of, 144, 145 
Penn. William, 7 

Pennsylvania, non-EngUsh elements in 
early, 6; Scotch migration to. 6; 
Welsh ndgration to, 6; German mi- 
gration to, 7, 8; industrial develop- 
ment in, 136, 143 ; change in economic 
conditions in, 144, 145; aliens in. 168 
“Pennsylvania Dutch,*' the, 8 
Peonage. 159 
Peons. Mexican. 214. 260 
Petrosino. Lieutenant, quoted, 158 
Phillips. Wendell, 83 
Pilgrims. 11, 13 

Pioneers, Anglo-Saxon origin of, 45; 
natural selection among, 50, 51; in- 
dustrial. 137, 147 
Pipe-Line Immigration, 157, 159 
Pitt, William (Lord Chatham), 17, 19 
Plymouth. 11 

Poland,, Jewish immigration to, 129 
Poles, the, non-assimilability of, 126, 
127; colonies of, in America. 331 
Politics, corruption of, 67, 68. 89; con- 
dition of, in 1865, 74 fl.; and racial 
readjustment, 318 fl. 

Population, percentage of, colonial 
stock in present-day American, 13, 
363, 365; negro, 13, 260, 268, 828; of 
colonies and England, 25; shown by 
first national census, 43; growth of, 
to 1860, 43, 66; rapid growth of in 
West, 51 ; increase of, in North and 
West over South, 64; Jewish in 
America, 131; present Italian, in 
America, 132; high-grade, of Aus- 
tralia. 142; present white American. 
169, 327. 328; Anglo-Saxon predomi- 
nenco in American. 242; relative in- 
crease in negro and white, 269; non- 
white, in America, 328 
Portugal, 21; racial make-up of, 123 
Portuguese, the “Brava,** 93 n., 133; 

immigrant, 132, 133 
Prosperity, temporary, duo to New 
Immigration. 154; due to immigra- 
tion restriction, 161, 163, 164; Ameri- 
cans blinded by false, 154, 172, 173; 
present-day, 362, 378 
Puritans, the. prolifleness of, 5; idealis- 
tic motives of, 9; eminent men con- 
tributed to America by, 10 

Quebec, defeat of French at, 17 
Quota schedule, 206, 207 
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Bace, origin of colonial population, 9: 
loss to American, by Loyalist expul- 
sion, 31 ; amalgamation of white and 
negro, favored by radicals, 40, 81 ff., 
203; two turning-points In life of 
Am^can, 49; impoverishment of 
American, by Civil War, 67 ; national 
life dependent upon make-up of, 95, 
90; basic realities of, 256; divisions of 
mankind into, 258; undesirable re- 
sults of intermarriage between, 258, 
259; difference in, 261, 289, 311. 313, 
314; separation, in the South, 285 fT., 
305 fl. 

Badicals, racial policy of, 80 ff. ; see also 
Abolitionists ; aggressive alienism 
sympathetically regarded by, 249; 
in North, 266, 326, 343; publications 
of, 284; alliance between aliens and, 
345, 351 

Badicalism, revolutionary, in America, 
184; essentially a mulatto movement. 
297; growth of. among northern ne- 
groes, 305; among new immigrants, 
346 

Beconstruction, Lincoln's plan for, 69- 
71 ; response of southerners to, 72, 73 ; 
effect on. of Congress of 1865-66. 75 
ff.; aim of Congressional, 80; Be- 
publican. 80 ff.; Southern, 83 ff.; 
Northern disapproval of, 85, 86; 
collapse of, 86, 267; negro worse suf- 
ferer from, 263 ff. ; tragedy to South 
of, 266; effect on southern mulattoes 
of. 300; national, necessity for plain 
speaking, 355 ff . 

Beed, David A.. 203 
Bepublican party. 74, 75, 85 
Bepublicans, Badical, 80 ff. 

Bevolution, total white population of 
America at outbreak of, 8; the, not 
inevitable, 20, 21, 25, 33, 34; Ameri- 
can's misunderstanding of, 20 ff.; 
course of American history affected 
by, 21, 32 ff.; causes of. 11, 23, 27, a 
twofold civil war, 29; biunan cost to 
America of, 31 ; comparison of after- 
math of Civil War and, 32; Influence 
of, on national consciousness, 32 ff . ; 
Civil War emotionally reinforced by, 
34; followed by anti-British bias, 36; 
French aid to Americans in, 37 
Boberts, Kenneth L., quoted. 189, 190 
Borne, Old, 154, 155 
Bood, H., quoted, 144, 145 
Boosevelt, Theodore, 134, 180, 200, 327 
Boss. E. A., quoted, 160, 171, 172 
Bossiter, William Si, 365 n. 

Rousseau, 37, 41, 193 
Bussia. Soviet, 99; Jewish immigration 
to. 129 

Bussians, the, 121 
B. V\ B., 116 

Sardinia, delinquents from, 158 


Savannah, social caste of light mulat- 
toesin, 300 
Scalawags, the, 83 

Scandinavia, a source of Old Immign^ 
tion, 104; true unity in, 380 
Scandinavians, the, assi^labillty of, 
103, 229; immigration of, to America, 
110; similarity of, to Anglo-Saxons, 
111 

Scotch, Lowland, 0; Highland, 6; as- 
siinilablllty of. 103; immigration of. 
113 

Scotch-Irish, in colonial America, 5, 6 
Sectionalism, 58; decline of, 52 
Sephardim Jews, 128, 129, 131 
Ships, immigrant, 10 
Sicily, delinquents firom, 158 
Slavery, colonial opposition to .22 ; limi- 
tation of, 46; southern attitudes to- 
ward, 46, 58, 59; prohibition of trade 
in, 47, 48, 191 ; spread of, in South, 
48, 61; distinction between race- 
problem and, 262, 263 
Slaves, emancipation of, demanded bj^ 
Abolitionists, 39; strength of holders,'. >' 
64 

Slavs, in Eastern Europe, 121 ; decree, je 
of Balkan, in America, 334 
Slums, absence of, before 1840, ISfit^ 
absence of, in West, 139 ; In Australia, 
142; in East, 163; improvement In 
conditions of, with reduced immigra- 
tion, 187 

Smithsonian Institute, 52 n., 364 n. 
Socialist party, 184, 185 
South, the. Loyalists in, 29; negro rule 
Imposed on, 40; attitude toward 
slavery of, 46, 58, 59, 62; spread of 
slavery in, 48, 61 ; po^ble result to, 
from unprohibited slave-trade, 49; 
"cotton belt" of, 61; expansion of 
far, 61; proportiod of slave-owners 
among white population of, 64; com- 
petition between free farmer and 
dave-owners, 64; response of, to re- 
construction policies, 72. 73; attitude 
toward, of Congress of 1865-66, 75 
ff. ; divided into military districts, 84; 
secret societies in, 85; battle-ground 
of political and racial warfare, 85 ff . ; 
creation of a Solid, 86, 87; race- 
segregation in, 285 ff.; 305 ff.; belief 
of, in education of negroes, 290; po- 
litical situation in, 318 ff. ; increase of 
colonial stock in, 338 
South Africa, decrease of miscegenation 
In, 296 

South Carolina. Loyalists in. 30; oppo- 
sition of, to extinction of slavery, 46, 
58. 59; nullification of tariff by, 60; 
first shots of Civil War fired by troops 
of, 62 n. 

Southern Sociological Congress, 306 
.Spain, Florida ceded to England and 
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recovered by, 26 n.; racial make-up 
of, 123 

Spaniards, the, among early settlers in 
America, 4; effect on English colo- 
* hlst» of hostile pressure from, 4, 16; 
immigrant, 132 

Speranza. Gino, 234-236; quoted, 374, 
375 

Steamship lobby, the, 156 
Stephens, Alexander H.. 62 n. 

Stevbns, Thaddeus, 40, 80. 82 
Strikes, in nineties, 150; post-war out- 
law. 185 

Strother. French, quoted, 179 
Sugar Islands, 154, 155 
Sumner, Charles, 40, 80, 82 
Supreme Court, emasculation of. 

threatened by Congress, 79 
Sweat-shop system. 159 
Sweden, a source of Old immigration, 
104 

Swedes, the, footholds in colonial 
America, 4; character of immigrant, 

t land, immigrants from. 104, 111 
Ipine^n, 120 
p^Cfboks, the, 193 
(Australia). 142 
, 126; immigrant, 133 

Tai-plng Rebellion, the, 115 
Thomas, W. Hannibal, 303 n. 

Thomson, C. A., quoted. 215 
Tolerance, distlni^shed from indiffer- 
ence, 352, 353 
Toombs. Robert. 62 n. 

Tories, the, see Lioyalists 
Tunis, 158 

Tuskegee Institute, 290 
Tweed, Boss, 89 

Ukraine, Jewish Immigration to, 129 


Ulster, mass-mlgratloii ftom,' 6 
Unemployment, previous to 1014, 161 
Unionists, Southern, 58, 59, 62-64 
** United Empire Loyalists,'* 31 
United States, Gentleman's agreement 
with Japan, 198 

University Commission on Southern 
Race-Problems, 306 

Valle, of Colorado, 204. 205 
Virginia, English predomlnenoe in 
early, 6; patriotism in, 18, 58, 62, 63; 
split of, over loyalty to Union, 63 
Voting, curial, 320, 321 

Walker, Francis, A., quoted, 145, 152 
Ward of 1812, the. 36, 43 
Washington, "lobbies" in, 201, 221. 
223 

Washington, Booker, 288, 290, 301; 
quoted, 293 

Washington, George, 35, 46, 59; quoted. 

44, 194 
Webster, 61 
Welsh, migration of, 6 
Wendell, Barrett, dedication to mem- 
ory of, 246 

West, the, growth of, 36. 43. 51, 52, 
61, 136; Anglo-Saxon stock of pio- 
neers to, 45; German migration to 
middle, 109; increase of colonial 
stock in, 338 

West Indies, immigration ffrom, 216 
West Virginia, formation of, 63 
Whiskey Ring, the, 89 
Whitney, Eli, 48 

Women, work of southern, for better 
race-relations. 307 
Woods, Frederick Adams, 363 n. 
Woofter, Thomas J., quoted. 289 

Y. M. O. A., study groups of, 306 










